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PMMMifi* Mib« tor feto in Hmte Sc FmI^ Mi4 

SoM I^T •• BRbeo^k, If ew HaTen, and 

by otlier Booluellen^ 

WEB8TER*S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The plan of this work differs from that of others. It commences 
with the ori^n of the German nations, our ancestors^ in Asia; describes 
them in their rude state, gives a brief account of the Saxon conquests 
in En|;]and, and of the process of civilization, showinj; the effects of ' 
Christianity in refining their manners. It gives a succinct account of 
the reformation, and of the persecution which compelled our ances- 
tors to retire to America: it presents adistinct account of the origin of 
onr republican institutions : it relates the discovery of Mnerica, and the 
settlement of the colonies, with an interesting description of the abo- 
riginals : it narrates the princinal wars with the Indians, and the events 
of the revolution, which enoled in independence : it presents a con- 
cise, but clear exposition of the Constitution of the Vnited States, 
which every citizen should understand. It closes with a brief his- 
tory of the war, which ended in 1815. 

The author of this History, having lived during the revolution, 
and the eventful period that followed, has the advantage of stating 
many facts from nis persontU obseivation, or knowledge, and of cor*- 
recting some errors in other accounts of political transactions. 

This History is commended by the faculty of Yale and of Middle- 
bury Colleges, and by many literary men and teachers. 

Mr. Ensign, principal of a boarding-school for boys, in Litchfield, 
South Farms, observes, that in many respects, this History must be 
acknowledged to be superior to any history of the kind which has 
preceded it. 

The Rev. T. Marsh writes, that he hopes it may find a place iu 
every library, and especially in our common and high schools. 

Mr. Brace, now principal of the high school in Hartford, observes, 
that as an elementary work, for our primary schools, it surpasses any 
thing he has seen. 

Mr. Davis, piincipal of the Westfield academy, considers it as in- 
comparably the best History of the kind that has been published, 
and deserving a place in every family. 

The editors of the JYew xork Observer commend it, as a work 
which exhibits great research, presenting an extraordinary mass of in- 
formation respecting the discovery, conquest and settlement of the 
new world; adding, that the arrangement is good, and the style 
lucid and classical. 



For Sale, hy S. Babcoek and Durrie i^ Pecky Jfew Haven ; 

JV. ^ /. White, J^ew York ; Marsh, Capen 4" Lyon, Boston ; 

Henry Perkins, Philadelphia ; and other BookseUers : 

WEBSTER^ EDITION of the BIBLE. 

In this edition, some mistakes in the translation, [such as all com- 
mentators admit to be mistakes,] are corrected. Obsolete words are 
omitted, and words of like signification in present use, are substitu- 
ted : words whose signification custom has changed, and ^'tvkV\ ^•c) 



Bot wno eoiiT«y the tmt sense of the origina] ecriptaref ^ are omitted^ 
iBd othen now in nee, and expreaeing the true sense, are used : er" 
rora in grammar, which are nuroerona, are corrected ; and indelicate 
words and phraaeolosy, which decency does not permit to be uttered 
in company, are exchanged for words and phraseology less offensiye. 
This obviates the strange impropriety of retainins language in the 
■acred oracles, which cannot be read before a fami^. 

This -work was undertaken with the approbation of several re- 
spectable clergymen ; and although apprehensions have been enter- 
tained, that tne present version might be injured bv alterations of 
lan^age, yet the event has not justified them. Afany intelligent 
christians, clergymen and others, very competent judses, have ex- 
amine^ the present edition, and given it their approbation. They 
consider it as esAcuted with care and judgment, and constantly use 
it in their familira. 

For Sale by S* Babcoek, New Haven, and at the Sabbath 

School Depositories) 

WEBSTE&'S TAI^ITE OF THE BIBIiE, 

A STiuUl book for Sabbath Schools. 
A prominent object of this work, is, to exhibit proe& of design j of 
wisdom J and of benevolence, in the works of creation. These are 
ahown to be manifest from the adaptation of created things to their 
proper uses; particularly the form and position of the earth, and the 
■trticture of animals and plants. 

fVelMlter's dictionary, Octavo, Published by N. & J. White, 
New York, and Sold by Booksellers in all parts of the country, ** 

Wxbster's Abridomest of his Dictionary in twelves, and an 
Abridgment in sixteensyfor the use of schools. Published by N. & 
J. White, and Sold by JBooksellers generally. 

BRITISH NOTICES OF WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY. 

''We are happy to announce the re-print of Dr. Webster's in- 
comparable English Dictionary. When it is as well known in Brit- 
ain as it is in America, it will supersede every other book in the 
tame department of letters." — Cambridge Independent Press. 

" Onr view of Dr. Webster's Dictionary is corroborated bj^ that 
of a learned friend and critic, who does not hesitate to say, it is the 
best and most useful Dictionaiy of the English language, that he has 
ever seen." — Examiner. 

" This Dictionary is decidedly one of the most valuable and im- 
portant works at present in the course of publication. No library can 
DC considered complete without it." — Bristol Journal, 

'^ We repeat our opinion, that it is the most copious, accurate and 
scientific Dictionary of our language, which has hitherto been com- 
piled." — Aberdeen Journal. 

*<This publication will go far to remove the unjust prejudices 
which prevail in this country, against the literature of the Ameri- 
cans." — Aberdeen Observer. 

Professor Jamieson, of Edinburgh, has remarked, that the Ameri 
can Dictionary of Dr. Webster, is as great an improvement o 
Johnson 'i Dictionary, as Johnson's was on those of his predecessor 
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PREFACE. 



Hayiivo been requested, through the medium of (he press, to 
re-publish my American iSelection^ or Third Pari of the imU* 
iute, I have thought it expedient, and a duty which I owe to 
the public, to comply substantially with the request. It is said, 
by respectable men, that a book of this kind, for schools, ought 
to contain compositions adapted to instruct our youth in what 
belongs to this country ; the history ^ geo^aphy, constitutions and 
laws of the United States: compositions not found in •Murray's 
English Reader^ and many other similar collections. This de- 
fect I have endeavored to supply in the present compilation ; 
and several original articles i^re inserted, which, it is believed, 
will be useful. 

Being a farmer's son myself, and having been, at times, occu- 
pied with agriculture, I have inserted observations on that 
subject, some of which are the results of experience. The 
brief account given of the materials of food, clothing, and 
untensils, will serve to extend the knowledge of natural his- 
tory, and exhibit proofs of the abundant provision which the 
Creator has made to supply the wants of men. It will also 
show the importance of commerce^ by which distant nations be- 
come useful to each other, each furnishing the commodities of 
its own production, for the convenience of every other. It can- 
not fail to gratify a rational mind to observe, that for our do- 
mestic enjoyments we are indebted, in a greater or less degree, 
to the productions and manufactures of every climate; while, 
in return, our country supplies other nations with what their 
own soil will not produce, or which their own labor does not 
furnish. The effect of such observations should be, to enlarge 
the views of young persons, create ah attachment to every 
branch of the hunian family, and elevate their minds to the be- 
nevolent author of their being, and of all their comforts and 
hopes. Such observations should also inspire our citizens with 
gratitude for his favors, and with confidence in his protection, 
unless that protection should be forfeited by an abuse of his 
goodness. 

In a work of this kind, some words must be used which may 
not be generally understood by common people, and especially 
by yoang persons. For this reason, I have citl^w. YW6«t\.^\ ^'^'' 
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I^anatory words, after the term which may not be familiar to 
common readers. Bat every family, and every child in school, 
should have a dictionary ; not a six cent book, containing a few 
words, but a school dictionary, containing all words which are 
ordinarily used in common language. My smallest dictionary, 
lor primary schools, contains thirty- eight thotuand words, and 
the duodecimo cotiiSLiDa forty-three * thousand. No dictionary 
lor families and schools should contain a less number. Men 
who rely on the use of little defining books, that contain only a 
comparatively small number of words, for the instruction of 
their children, actually withhold from them the necessary 
means of a good education. There is not a greater mistake 
among parents, than in seeking for cheap books for fteir chil- 
dren. In one sense, all books are how cheap ; they are far 
cheaper than they were formerly, and as cheap as they can be 
afforded. But it is a fraud upon prosterity, to put into the 
hands of children none but books which are extremely de- 
fective. 

Small children, however, should not be perplexed with defi- 
' nitions, especially of difficult words and abstract terms. They 
have not capacities to comprehend them ; the intellect must 
have time to enlarge and expand, like the human body, and 
like plants ; and it is as unnatural and absurd to attempt to force 
the growth of the mind, as it is to force the growth of the 
body. Nor is precocity in children of any ultimate use, as Dr. 
Johnson remarked seventy years ago ; it is no evidence that 
they will know more in adult years, than those who are later in 
the acqubition of knowledge. This fact I have learned by the 
observations of a long life. 

The memory is the faculty which is most perfect in children ; 
and this faculty is first to be employed in gaining an accurate 
knowledge of letters, and of their sounds in combination ; that 
is, in syllables and words. So irregular is the orthography of 
English words, that a knowledge of the sound of a letter in one 
word, is no guide to its sound in many others. The same is 
true of many combinations of letters in syllables. To over- 
come this difficulty, it is necessary that children should be long 
drilled in spelling, until the proper sounds of letters and sylla- 
bles in each word, become as familiar as the letters of the 
alphabet. If they are not thus drilled, when they are put to 
read, they will be obliged to stop and spell words, and perhaps 
wait to be told how to pronounce them, before they can pro- 
ceed. It is this consideration which hasl^hdered the classifica- 
tion of words in my Spelling Book so useful. And it has been 
observed, that those persona who have been most thoroughly 
▼ersed in that book, have m%de the best epellers, and in future 
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yean have been least embarrasaed in writing words of irregular 
orthography. 

Nothing can be moro absurd than the opinion, that children 
shoald not spell or read words which they do not understand* 
The truth is, that children cannot read lotll^ till toordi, and the 
promtnckaion of them, are so familiar, that Ihey know both 
as soon as they see the words. 

In the repetition of wfrds in classes, there is this advantage : 
the child becomes accustomed to pronounce each syllable dia* 
tinctly, and to lay the accent on the proper syllable. This 
practice soon forms a habit which will continue, and which will 
lead to a correct pronunciation of similar words in other books. 
Thb advantage is not duly estimated. Such familiarity with 
the Bounds of letters in combination, and with accent and dis- 
tinct articulation, can be obtained only by the repetition of 
words of like formation ; and during this process, it is of little 
or no consequence whether the child knows the meaning of the 
words or not. Children begin reading with easy lessons, con- 
sisting of household words, which they understand ; and as they 
advance, their minds are expanded for comprehending words of 
more difficult import. Let the first object of the teacher be, 
to render words, and their true pronunciation, as to the sounds 
of the vowels and the accents, so familiar to his pupils, that 
.when they ^ee the word in reading, they will instantly recol- 
lect the pronunciation. When children are able thus to read, 
without stopping to spell words, they may then be put upon 
definitions ; and it would be well that every child should study 
his lessons in reading with the aid of a dictionary, before he 
recites. If this plan cannot be fully accomplished, in ail in- 
stances, it is, to a considerable extent, reducible to practice. 

One of the greatest errors in education, not only in the Eng« 
lisb, but in other languages, is, to hurry the pupil forward, be- 
fore he is well-grounded in the first rudiments. 

In the selection of compositions in this book, regard has been 
had to entertainment as well as to utility. But in this, as in my 
other publications, it has been my aim to make useful inttruc- 
iion the prominent object ; amusement being a ncondary con- 
sideration. The main purpose of education is, to instill into the 
minds of youth practical truths and eound principlee in religion, 
in morals, in social relations, in law and government, as well as 
in arts and sciences. The undue attention given to those 
branches of knowledge which serve only for ornament, and 
distinction in the present life, without tending to correct the 
principles of the heart, has been the source of immense evil to 
the civilized part of Europe, and will probably be the same in 
this country. To this may be added the rage for books of mere 
amusement, which has already banished, in some measure, the 
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lof e of solid learning, and among certain claMea of people^ 
condemned to neglect, not only the Bible, but the most excel- 
lent of all human writings, lii the attempt to furnish the 
mind with good principles, through the medium of amusin&r tales, 
men seem to forget that truth in such a form is presented to the 
mind without a divine sanction^'^-the only authority that can ef- 
fectually restrain the passions, and subject the will to the in- 
fluence of truth and correct principles* This general disposi- 
tion to substitute the slight dindJUeting influence of human ex' 
ampka and opiniom, for the controlling authority of divine com* 
wands^ is among the most gloomy presages of the present 
times. Without a great change of public taste, in this respect, 
the progress of depravity will be as rapid, as the ultimate loss 
of morals, of religion, and of civil liberty, is certain. God has 
provided but one way, by which nations can secure their rights 
and privileges, and render permanent the public peace and 
happiness : this is, by obedience to his laws. Without this, a na- 
tion may be great in population, great in wealth, and great in 
military strength ; but it roust be corrupt in morals, degraded in 
character, and distracted with factions. This is the order of 
God's moral government, as firm as his throne, and unchangea- 
ble as hlspufpose; and nations, disregarding this order, aro 
doomed to incessant internal evils, and ultimately to ruin. 
Nxw Haven, May, 1835. 
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RtTLES 

FOR 

READING AND SPEAKING. 



RULE I. 
Lei your articulation be clear and distinct, 

A good articulation consists in giving every letter and syl»- 
lable its proper pronunciation of sound. 

Let each syllable, and the letters' which conopose it, be pro- 
nounced with a clear voice, without whining, drawling, lisping^ 
stammering, mumbling in the throat, or speaking through the 
nose. Avoid equally a dull,' drawling babit , and too much ra- 
pidity of pronunciation : for . each of these faults destroys a 
distinct articulation. 

RULE IL 

Observe the Stops, and mark the proper Pauses ; but make n6 
pause where the sense requires none* 

Thd characters we use as stops are extremely arbitrary, and 
do not always^ mark a suspension of the. voice. On the con- 
trary, they are often employed to separate the several members 
of a period, and show the grammatical construction. Nor 
when they are designed to mark pauses, do they always, deter^ 
mine the length of those pauses, for this depends much on the 
sense and the nature of the subject. A semicolon, for example, 
requires a longer pause in a grave discourse, than in lively and 
spirited declamation. However, as children fire incapable of 
nice distinctions, it may be best to adopt, at first, some general 
rule with respect to the pauses, and teach them to pay the 
same attention to these characters, as they do to the words. 
They should be cautioned, likewise, against pausing in the midst 
of a member of a sentence^ where the sense requires the words 
to be closely connected in pronunciation.* 

RULE in. 

Pay the strictest attention to* Accent, Emphasis, and Cadtnee>. 

. Let the accented syllables be pronounced with a proper 
stress of voice; the unaccented, with little stress of voice, bat 
distinctly. ,^ 
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14 LESSONS FOB YOUTH. 

The important words of a sentence, which I call naturally 
emphatical, have a claim to a considerable force of voice ; but 
particles, such as q/*, <o, a«, and, &c., require no force of utter- 
ance, unless they happen to be emphatical, which is rarely the 
case. No person can read or speak well, unless he under- 
stands what he reads; and the sense will always determine 
what words are emphatical. It is a matter of the highest con- 
sequence, therefore, that a speaker should clearly comprehend 
the meaning of what he delivers, that he may know where to 
lay the emphasis. • This may be illustrated by a single example. 
This short question, m// you ride to town do-day? is capable 
of four different meanings, and consequently of four different 
•answers, according to Ihe placing of the emphasis. If the 
emphasis is laid on you^ the ouestion is, whether you will ride 
to town, or another perton* If the- emphasis is laid on ride^ 
the question is, whether you will ride, or go on foot. If the 
emphasis is laid on town, the question is, whether you will ride 
to town, or to another place. If the emphasis is laid on to-day, 
the question is, whether you will-ride to-day, or some other day . 
Thus the true meaning of a phrase often depends on the em- 
phasis ; and it is absolutely necessary, that it should be laid on 
the proper words. • 

Cadence is a falling of the voice, in pronouncing the closing 
syllable of a period. This ought not tb be uniform, but diN 
ferent at the close of different sentences.* 

But in interrogative sentences, the sense often requires the 
closing word or syllable to be pronounced with an elevated 
▼oice. This, however, is only when the last word is emphatic- 
al; as in this question, ''Betrayest thou the Son of Man with 
a kiss?^' Here the subject of inquiry is, whether the common 
token of love and benevolence is prostituted to the purpose of 
treachery: the force of the question depends on the last word, 
which is therefdte pronounced with an elevation of voice. But 
in this question, ** Where* is boasting, then ?" The emphatical 
word is boasting, which of course requires an elevation of voice. 

The most natural pitch of voice, is, that in which we speak 
in common conversation. Whenever the voice is raised above 
this key, pronunciation is difficult and fatiguing. There is a 
— ■ i j i I 

* We may observe, that eood speakers always pronounce upon a 
certain key ; for although they modulate the voice, according to the 
various ideas they express, yet they retain the same pitch of voice. 
Accent and emphasis require no elevation of the voice, but a mora 
forcible expression on the same key. Cadence respects the last 
•yllable oniy of the sentence, which syllable is actually pronounced 
with a lower tone of vofce ; but, when words of several syllables 
close a period, all the syllables but the last ar& pronounced on. tho 
fame key as tii« rMt of the sentence^ 
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difl^rence between a loud and a* high voice. A person may 
speak much louder than he does io ordinary discourse, without 
any elevation of voice ; and he may be heard distinctly, upon 
the same key, either in a private room, or in a large assembly. 

RULE IV, 

Let the sentimentt you express ^ be accompanied with proper Tones^ 

Looks^ and Gestures* 

By tone«,are meant the various modulations of voice by which 
we naturally express the emotions and passions,* By looks, we 
mean the expression of the emotions and passions in the coun- 
tenance. 

Gestures are the various motions of the hands or body, which 
correspond to the several sentiments and. passions which the 
speaker designs to express. 

All these should be perfectly natural. They should be the 
same which we use in common conversation. A speaker should 
endeavor to feel what he speaks ; for the perfection of reading^ 
and speaking, is, to pronounce the words as if the sentiments 
were our own. 

If a person is rehearsing the words of an angry man, he 
should assume the same furious looks ; his eyes should flash 
with^rage, his gestures should be violent, and the tone of his 
voice threatening. If kindness is to be expressed, the counte- 
nance should be calm and placid, and >^ear a smile ; the tone 
should be rnild-, and the motion of the hand inviting. An exam- 
ple of the first, we have in these words : " Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his 
aqgels." An example of the last, in these words : " Come, 
ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you» 
from the foundation of the world." 

A man who should repeat these difierent passages with the 
tame looks, tones and gestures, wsuld pass, with his hearers, for 
a very injudicious speaker. 

The whole art of reading. and speaking, — all the rules of elo- 
quence, may be comprised in this concise direction : Let a reader 
or speaker express every word, as if the sentiments were his ow7i. 



GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR EXPRESSING. CERTAIN 
PASSIONS OR SENTIMENTS. 

(From the Art of peaking.) 

Mirth or Jaughter opens the mouth, crisps the nose, lessens 
the aperture of the eves, and shakes the whole frame. 
Perplexity draws down the eye*brows, hangs the head, casts 
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down the eyes, doses the eye-lids, shuts the mouth, and pinches 
the lips ; then suddenly the whole hody is agitated, the person 
walks ahont husily, stops abruptly, talks to hisasclf, &.c. 

Vexation adds to the foregoing, complaint, fretting, and Ja- 
menting. 

Pity draws down the eye-brows, opens the mouth, G|^d draws 
together the features. 

Gritf is expressed by weeping, stamping with the feet, lifting 
up the eyes to heaven, &c. 

Melancholy is gloomy and motionless, the lower jaw falls, 
the eyes are cast down and half shut, words few, and inter- 
rupted with sighs. 

Fear opens the eyes and mouth, shortens the nose, draws 
down the eye-brows, gives the countenance an air of wildness ; 
the face becomes pale, the elbows are drawn back parallel with 
the sides, oue foot is drawn, back, the heart beats violently, the 
breath is quick, the voice weak and trembling. Sometimes it 
j[>roduces shrieks and faiuting. 

Shame turns away the face from the beholders, covers it with 
blushes, casts down the head and eyes, draws down the eye- 
brows, makes the tongue to falter, or strikes the person dumb. 

Remorse casts down the countenance, and clouds it with 
anxiety. Sometimes the teeth gnash, and the right hand beats 
the breast. 

Courage^ steady and cool, opens- the countenance, gives the 
whole form an erect and graceful air. The voice is firm, and 
the acceift strong and articulate. 

Boasting is laud rfnd blustering. The eyes stare, the face is 
red and bloated, the mouth pouts, the voice is hollow, the arms 
akimbo, the head nods in a threatening manner, the fight fist 
sometimes clinched and brandished. 

Pride assumes a lofly look, the eyes open, the mouth pouting, 
the lips pinchedj the worda* slow and stiff, with an air of 
importance, the arms akimbo, and the legs at a distance, or 
taking large strides. 

•Authority opens the countenance, but draws down the eye- 
brows a little, so as to give the person an air of gravity. 

Commanding requires a peremptory tone of voice, and a 
severe look. 

Inviting is expressed with a smile of complac&ncy, the hand, 
with the palm upwards, drawn gently towards the body. 

Hope brightens the countenance, arches the eye-brows, gives 
the eyes an eager, wishful look, opens the mouth to half a 
smile, bends the body a little forward. 

Lave lights up a smile upon the countenance ; • the forehead 
is smoothed, the eye-brows arched, the mouth a little openr 
and smiling, the eyes langoishing, the countenance assvmes aip^ 
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%Eger, wishful look, mixed with an air of satisfaction.* The ac- 
cents are soft and winning, the tone of the voice flattering, &c* 

Wonder openg the eyes, and makes them appear prominent. 
The body is fixed in a contracted, stooping posture, the mouth 
is open, tife hands oflen raised. Wonder at first strikes a, per- 
son dumb ; then breaks forth into exclamationsi 

Curiosity opens the eyes and mouth, lengthens the neck, 
bends the body forward, and fixes it in one posture, &c. 

Anger is expressed by rapidity, interruption, noise and trepi- 
dation, the neck is stretched out, the head nodding in a threat* 
ening manner. The eyes red, staring, rolling, sparkling; the 
eye-brows drawn down over them, the forehead wrinkled, the 
tiostrils stretched, every vein swelled, every muscle strained. 
When anger is violent, the mouth is opened and drawn towards 
the cars, showing the teeth in a gnashing posture; the feet 
stamping, the right hand thrown out, threatening with a 
clinched fist, and the whole frame agitated. 

Peevishness is expressed in nearly the same manner, but with 
more moderation; th^eyes asquint upon the object of displea- 
sure, the upper lip flrwnup disdainfully. 

Malice sets the jaws, or gnashes with the teeth, sends flashes 
from the eyes, draws the mouth down towards the ears, clinches 
the fist, and bends the elbows. 

Envy is expressed in the same manner, but moire moderately. 

Aversion turns the &ce from the object, the h^nds spread out* 
to keep it oflf. 

Jealousy shows itself by restlessness, peevishness, thought- 
fulness, anxiety, absence aimind. It is a mixture of a variety 
of passions, and assumes a variety of appearances. 

Contempt assumes a haughty air ; the lips closed, and pouting. 

Modesty or humility bends the body forward, casts down the 
eyes. The voice is low, the words few, and tone of utterance 
submissive. 



CHAPTER I. 

OBSERVATIONS ON FARMING. 

Section 1 . A farm is a tract of land used for the production 
of grass, grain, and other plants which are necessary to supply 
food and clothing for the human race, and food for domestie 
animals. 

2. A good farm is one which contains fertile land, suitable 
both for grass and for tillage ; which produces trees for fruit 
and timber, and is watered sufiiciently with springs and streams. 

8. Farming or agriculture is the necessary business of the 
largest portion of mankind, because the earth alone can supply 
FroYisions for man and beast. ' 

• -8* 
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4. Agficalture, then, is the most important^, as it is the most 
general^ employment of men. It was the first business of man ; 
for God planted a garden, and placed Adam in it, to dress it and 
to keep it, that is, to cultivate it. Hence fanning is a most 
honorable, as well as fiecessary^ occupation. 

5. The benevolent Creator has adapted the surface of the 
earth to the production of plants. That layer of earth, called 
toil, was evidently made with reference to this object. 

' 6. The soil of .the earth is of different kinds, consisting 
chiefly of mold, sand, or clay, or of a mixture ; but so sofl, as to 
permit the roots of plants to penetrate it, and the plow to cut 
and turn it over : at the same time, it admits water, for nour- 
ishing the roots of plants. 

7. Pure sand is too loose to retain water, and therefore does 
not afibrd the means of nourishing plants. Pure clay is too 
hard for many plants, but it is easily made sufliciently loose by 
manure, and as it retains water well, it makes a rich soil. 

8. One of the best species of soil is the alluvial, that which is 
forped by the deposit of fine particles fimp streams and floods. 
This soil is found by the sides of rivers, Wd in valleys, and is 
usually called interval, or meadow. In some parts of the United 
States, it is called bgUom, or bottom land. 

9. Very stony ground, and steep hills, when they do not 
admit the plow, are oflen productive of grass for pa^ure, and 

*of trees for fue] and timber. Stones are wanted for fences, and 
for walls of buildings ; hills and mountains contain, also, springs 
and ponds of water, which supply stream^ to water the plains. 
Such is the ample provision made }tf the Creator, for the sus- 
tenance and comfort of men. 

10. The first business of a farmer, is, to procure land and 
furnish himself with buildings, to shelter his family and his cat- 
tle from the inclemencies of the weather. For the latter pur- 
pose, the land, in most places, supplies him with the materials, 
timber and stones. 

11. An essential article for the farmer is water. In many 
places, this is supplied by springs, rivers, or brooks; but where 
the land does not furnish these, water is almost always to be 
found in the earth, at a depth suffloient to keep it cool and pure, 
and yet accessible by digging. 

12. The next thing to be regarded by the fanner, is, the 
'■ — procurement of proper instruments, or tools. The first of these 

10 importance, is the ploto; then follow the harrow, tho ax, 
the hoe, the sythe, the fork, the rake, the cart, or wagon, 
chains, the shovel and spade, the sled and sleigh, for winter, 
in a climate where snow covers the earth, and many other ar- 
ticles of less importance. 

13. The farmer should house his tools, whenever they are 
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not in Qse, as this practice renders them more durable ; and the 
instruments of the prudent farmer will be always kept in good 
order. He will not neglect ta repair a broken tool, till he 
wants to use it. Negligence in this particular, often occasions 
great loss of time. 

14. The provident farmer wiH prepare for want, before the 
want occurs. This may be done in all cases, in which wants 
are certain to occur, in particular seasons. But when a want 
comes suddenly and unexpectedly, as if a chain or a plow 
breaks when in use,.such a case is an exception. 

15. A most important article with a provident farmer, is to 
supply himself with fuel, in the i^nter, when be is not hurried 
by other necessary business. Wood for fuel should be col- 
lected, prepared for the fire and housed, in winter. Dry fuel 
is better than green ; as it is proved in distilleries, that dry wood 
makes more heat than green ; but it must be used with economy. 

16. In order to dryin?, the larger sticks should be split, for 
round wood will not dry or season well. The wood, when 
prepared, should be boused. It is a waste to suffer wood to 
lie exposed, for months, to alternate rains and sunshine. Dry 
wood is valuable, according to its weight ; and when dry, the 
difference in value for fuel, in the kind of wood, is much less 
than when ffreen. 

1.7* '* Build not your house too high," was the advice which 
the martyr, John Rogers, gave to his children, just before he 
was burnt at the stake. It is not wise to build a great house, 
which the owner can neither finish, nor furnish, nor keep in 
repair. 

1&. Let all buildings be kept in good repair. It is better 
to mend a small breach, than to wait till it is large. Buildings 
should be so tight as to exclude rain ^ for water hastens the 
decay of wood. 

19. In procuring beasts for use, let the best kinds be selected; 
not always the dearest, for such are not always the best for a 
farmer. This is the case particularly with horses. But good 
oxen, cows, sheep and swine, are generally most profitable. 
They may cost a little more in the first instance, but the expen* 
ses of feeding are nearly the same, and the taxes on good kinds 
are the same as on the poorer sorts. 

20. In breaking horses for use, it is said to be a good method, 
first to lead the young horse, many times, by the side of an- 
other, — then to place a saddle, or some weight, on his back, 
and lead him as before, — at last, let a rider be placed on him. 
This will teach him how to travel, and be guided by the bit. 
Young horses are oflen beat unmercifully, because they are 
obstinate and refractory ; when, in fact, they do not move for- 
ward quietly «. because they do not know what is required. 
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21. All kinds of 4<'ine8tic beasts, in order to be profitable) 
Bhould be welhfed. Young cattle are oflen stunted in their 
growth, by fodder of a poor kind, or short in quantity. They 

« should also be kept comfortably warm, by being sheltered from 
violent cold, rain and snow. 

22. In the construction of barns and stables, particular care 
should be taken to provide for the saving of manure. Cattle 
should not be permitted to wander into the high-ways in win- 
ter; and both in winter and summer, cows should be kept in a 
yard, or in stable*?, at night. By running at large, great quan- 
tities of manure are. wasted. It is all-important, also, that the 
manure of the yard should, 6arly in spring, be house^l, or piled 
in heaps. By exposure to the sun and rains in summer, half of 
the value of manure is lost. 

23. To make the greatest quantity of manure possible, every 
animal and vegetable substance, that is useless for better pur- 
poses, should be thrown together in a heap, for digesting. 
But weeds intended for this purpose, should be collected before 
the seed is ripe. * 

24. Gypsum, or plaster, is a good manure for some kinds of 
soil;. experience will determine when it answers a good pur- 
pose. The writer has not found it of much use, when applied 
to maiz, or Indian corn, in the hill. If it promotes the growth at 
first, it does not, as farmers say, carry t)ut the crop. It seems 
to be most efficacious on kind seeded with clover, or othe» 
grass; and this grass enriches the ground for wheat, rye, oats 
or. maiz. 

25. Aehes Bre an excellent manure on dry land. They pro- 
duce clover as thick as wool. Fish make a rich manure, and 
are much used near the sea. Land may be too rich for wheat 
and for beans ; but not for maiz and potatoes. These must not 
be planted too thick. The writer has known crops entirely 
ruined' by this means. These plants require the light of the 
sun, and a free circulation of air; and corn requires a conside- 
rable extent of earth for its roots. 

26. It is found most beneficial to spread manure for maiz, 
rather than to throw it into the hills. The reason is, that the 
roots of tliis plant extend a considerable distance from the 
stalk, in search of nourishment, and if the manure is all in the 
bill, the first growth is rapid, but for wojit of nourishment at a 
distance from the hill, the spreading roots are not fed, and thus 
the crop is not carried out at the close of the season. Maiz 
should not be cleaned with the plow, after the roots have ex- 
tended far from the bill. 

27. 'Potatoes may be manured in the hill. It is a question, 
which is the best mode of planting them, whether whole, or in 
cuttings* By the experiments of the writer, it.i^ proved, that 
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the difference is not great, but, that the 4^ots or stalks from 
whole potatoes are rather earlier, and more vigorous, than from 
pieces. But potatoes on rich ground will produce well, how- 
ever planted, and the seed, though pared, and all the germs cut 
off, will grow well f probably from the fibers which run through 
the potatoe. 

28. Wet seasons produce the greatest quantity of herbage, 
but the quality of it is inferior. White crops are best in seasons 
moderately dry. The stalk may be less, but the seed or graili 
will be better. A very judicious farmer once said, " Many 
people complain of drouth ; but I have always had the best crops 
in dry seasons." This, however, supposes the drouth not to be 
extreme. If there is moisture enough to give a tolerable 
growth to the stalk, the juices of 'the stalk supply food for 
the seed. • 

29. Every kind of work should be done in the proper season. 
This is learned by experience. Some kinds of work may be 
done at any leisure tipe ; but many sorts of work must be 
done at -particular times, and cannot be delayed. The provi- 
dent farmer will always try so to arrange his work, as not to 
have too many kinds press upon him at the same time. 

30. Rotation of crops is of great importance on soils much 
exhausted. Green crops have a great effect in enriching such 
soils. Rye may indeed produce a moderate crop for many 
years in succession, without a change of crops; the stubble of 
one year being sufficient for the crop of the next. But most 
white crops are exhaustfng, and must be interchanged with 
green crops. • 

31.* The practice of hilling corn and potatoes is common, but 
experience proves it not to be necessary. On the isles near 
the coast, the practice of hilling was abandoned, on account of 
the violent winds from the sea, which broke the stalks, if 
hilled ; but the crops are as good as before the practice ceased. 

32. In some countries, oxen are not used at all, for plowing 
or carting. In rough, hard land, oxen are best for plowing, as 
they are slow and steady. Horses travel faster than oxen, and 
are best on light land. In this Country, oxen draw by the neck 
and shoulders; in some countries, they draw by the horns; and 
probably they can draw a greater load by the horns, than by 
the neck. ^ 

33. In regard to fruit-trees, those which produce the best 
kinds of fruit should be selected ; for these cost no more than 
the poor kinds. Great pains should be taken, to procure the 
best kinds of apples for preservation in winter.' Young trees 
may be planted late in autumn, or early in the spring; although 
some persons alledge the aVitumn to be the best time. All 
&ait-trees should be kept cle(in of ^inall shoots or branc^es^ 
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By neglect of this Aictice, or by being set too thick, many 
orchards are materially injured* Apples, in winter, are best 
preserved in dry sand, or by being placed separately on shelves. 

34. Order and method are very useful for the farmer. For 
this purpose, all his instruments should be kept in good repair, 
and in their proper places. When a man wants a hammer, an 
ax, or a hoe, he should know where to find it without loss of 
time. Thoughtless boys, who -misplace tools, /ind careless 
neighbors, who borrow and do not return them, give great 
trouble and vexation to a good farmer. 

35. But the farmer can hardly ever thrive, unless his wife 
arfd daughters assist him by their industry, order, and good 
economy. A lazy man must necessarily come to want ; and a 
lazy wife will waste every thing, or suffe* every thing to go to 
ruin; Many a man is ruined, (Jr condemned to drag along 
heavily, by the negligence of the females in his family. And a 
elut ! O how detestable ! 

36. The best way to keep every tj^ng neat and in good 
order, is, to put every thing in its place, as soon as one has 
done using it. The right method to preserve neatness, is, not 
to make more dirt than is necessary, and leave things scattered, 
foul, and unfit for use. How we delight to see the rooms of a 
house, the furniture, and the utensils, all clean, and in their 
proper places ! 

37. In conducting the affairs of a family, many vexations ^ 
will occur. Many things will be wrong, from ignorance or 
carelessness; some, from accident ot unavoidable causes. But 
in such cases, never scold. Scolding never does good, but 
oflen makes things* worse. Speak kindly to such as do wfbng; 
tell them their fault, and kindness will usually make them 
more careful in future. Kindness excites sorrow and regret 
for what has been wrong ; scolding and passion only excite 
anger. 

38. Persons destined to labor, should begin when young to 
use their muscular strength. The muscles gain strength and 
firmness by use ; and if boys neglect to exert their strength, 
till they are grown to be men, they cannot easily, nor without, 
danger, betake themselves to hard labor. They should begin 
young, for another reason ; this is, to learn the use of tools, and 
how every thing should be done. Skill and dexterity can be 
acquired only by use and experience. 

39." Farmers should, if possible, avoid running in debt. This 
is not always practicable. But it is a rule to be invariably 
observed, when practicable, never to buy a thing, till money is 
in hand to pay for it. Especially, farmers should not resort to 
banks for •money, unless in very peculiar circumstances, and 
for small sums. Farms will not pay bank interest. 
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The writer has never known a man fail of success^ wiio 
life with the determination to keep clear of debt. The 
and the mechanic should, if practicable, always earn 
oney before they spend iti In some cases, they may 
lorrow capital to begin business; but this should be 
avorable circumstances, when there is a moral certainty 
ing the means of payment. • 



CHAPTER II. 

X is useful for all persons, but particularly for farmers, 
)le to judge of the weather. The causes of changes in 
ather. .are so various, and so little known, that there are 
ns of the coming weather, which are infkllible. There 
jw, however, that may be relied on with a good degree 
^ability. * 

i^xtreme heat in summer, in the Atlantic States, usually 
a shower, with lightning and thunder, in the course of 

three days. When such showers are accompanied 
iolent wind, the wind from the westward or north-west, 
continues a day or two, furnishing good weather for 
fhay. • 

(Vhen this western wind subsides, usually the second 
fht clouds may be seen in the west or south-west, near 
rizon. These indicate, that the wind will, come from 
arter the following day. When the cloud in the west 
k, and the sun sets obscured, this indicates, that the 
tr the next day will be cloudy, and perhaps rainy. In 
!e, the farmer will not cut his grass or grain. 
.\ violent south or south-east wind usually brings rain ; 
5 rain, with such wind, will rarely last more than twelve 

With an east or north-east wind, rain often continues 
three days, and cloudy weather much longer. 
When a north-east storm ceases, and the sky becomes 
1 the night, or rather in the middle of the night, the 
eering from the north-east or north, to the north-west, 
reather will last only two or three days, or a little longer, 
wind veers from the eastern quarter, to the south and 
lear weather may be expected for a longer time- 
North-eastern storms begin usually in the south. Very 
7e may knowtheir approach, by clouds in the south-west, 
rreat storms of snow from the north-east, are often indi- 
beforehandt by a cloud at evening or sun-set, in the 
prest. That cloud is the front of the storm, which is 
^ rain or snow upon the southern region, while it is cleaT 
r-England. This cloud in the south-west may, howeve?* 
taken ; for in summer, particularly, light clouds in the 
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south and west, are oflen indications of a southerly warm wind 
and clear weather the following day. 

47. When a fog, in autumn, rises at night or near morning, 
over a river, as the Connectfcut, for example, it indicates the 
certainty of a clear day. This is an infallible sign. But when, 
in autumn, the sun rises in a clear sky, and soon passes behind 
a thick cloud, there will follow a cloudy day, and perhaps rain. 

48. It oflen happens, that there are currents of air in the 
atmosphere, running in opposite directions. Air, like water 
in the ocean, is often in motion in different ways. When, in 
the morning, we can see clouds moving in opposite courses, we 
may judge tolerably well of the weather for that day. If the 
upper current is from the western quarter, it will be fair; for 
that is the governing wind of the day. 

49. In tho spring months, particularly in April, an uncom- 
monly fine day, warm, with a clear sky, is, with almost infal- 
lible certainty, followed by a north-easterly rain or storm, 
within one, two or three days ; usually by the second day. 
If, after such a fine day, the wind begins to blow from the 
north-east, at midnight, the ship-master on our coast should 
seek a harbor without delay. 

60. When tempests are approaching, we often sec a parti- 
cular wavy appearance in the clouds ; which, however, cannot 
be well described, in a manner to distinguish this appearance 
from others which do not portend a storm. 

51. A halo round the sun or moon, denotes the existence of 
vapor in the air, and sometimes forbodes a storm, or cloudy 
weather. 

62. We often hear people remark, that the sun draws water 
into the clouds. But this is a mistake. The phenomenon is 
owing to rays of light passing bet\yeen broken clouds, and it ia 
no indication of coming rain. The sun exhales vapor from the 
earth, but it is invisible vapor. The sun never draws visible 
vapor or water from the earth. 

53. The life of a farmer is laborious ; and success demands 
early rising and steady application to business. But on *the 
other hand, the farmer's life is favorable to health, and the 
chances of loss of crops, are not greater than the risk of loss in 
other occupations; probably less than the risks of merchants. 
If the gains are small, they are tolerably certain, and small 
gains, with a wise economy, are more likely to insure a g9od 
aving,and even wealthy than the precarious gains of speculation. 



CHAPTER III. 

54. The most useful and important instrument of husbandry, 
it the plow* ■ This consists of a beami a colter, a share, a mold* 
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board, with handles to direct the plow when moving. The 
colter, or cutter, is so named from a Latin word, which signifies 
a knife. It is fixed in the beam, with its point directed down- 
wards and forward. This cuts the earth before the plow. Iir 
plowing land covered with stubble, leaves, or other rubbish, it is 
sometimes apt to4>e clogged. This evil may be avoided, by fixing 
the colter forward, and directing the pomt a little backward. 

55. The share signifies also a cutter, being of the same origin 
as thear. It is a broad, thick piece of iron, of a triangular form* 
wrought to a thin edge on one side. This cuts the earth at 
the bottom of the furrow, and raises the slice a little. Then 
the rising earth reaches the mold-board, which is curving, and 
as the slice rises, it is, by this board, turned over and laid in a 
line. The depth of the furrow is regulated by the length of 
the chain by which it is drawn, or by other contrivance. A 
short chain raises the fore end of the plow, and a long one lets 
it down. A plow has generally two handles ; but in light, clear 
land, one is sufficient. A plow may also have two mold-boards, 
which will turn two slices, one each way, at the same time. 

56. A harrow, or drag, to break the clods of plowed land, 
and make a level surface, may be of different shapes and sizes. 
The common forms are a square, or three-cornered. The teeth 
may be larger or smaller, according to the ground to be har- 
rowed. The sythe, the cradle, the rake, the hoe, the shovel, 
the spade, and the fork, or pitch-fork, need not be described. A 
heavy roller, of timber or stone, is often used to advantage, es- 
pecially on light land. A smooth surface of land retains water 
longer than that which is uneven ; and a roller may sometimes be 
ttseiuljin covering the roots of young plants, and in killing worms. 

57. On the subject of carts and wagons, little need be said. 
The pHncipal point is, to determine which is best, a broad or 
narrow felly. The broad felly sinks less into sod ground, and 
is generally considered to be less injurious to roads, than nar- 
row fellies. In some countries, broad fellies are required by 
law, particularly for the purpose of preserving well-made roads. 

58. On the subject of roads and bridges, it may be observed, 
that firm, soFid work, is always to be preferred to slight work. 
Slight work is cheaper at the first, but often dearer in the end. 
It would be a great improvement of the highways, to have 
arched stone bridges over all small streams ; and these should 
be^raised above aU possible danger from sudden floods. The 
farmers in our towns cannot, at once, make all such bridges «« 
the roads require. But true policy would suggest, thttt such 
valuable works should be carried on progressively, beffinning 
with one bridge in a year, or one in two years, if large and ex- 
pensive; and thus proceeding, till all the streams in the toWn- 
ship are thus bridged, with solid work. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OP THE MATERIALS OP CLOTHING, POOD, AND UTENSILS* 

59. The warmest substance for clothing is fur. The reasoa 
18, that fur is the best non-conductor of heat ; that is, it retains 
the heat of the body better than any other substance. But the 
fur of wild animals cannot be obtained in sufficient quantities 
to be used as common clothing. The skins of wild beasts are 
used by savages ; but in civilized society, other materials ars 
necessary. 

60. The substance next to fur, in retaining heat, is wool. 
This is essential in cold climates; and the benevolent Creator 
has made the sheep, an animal easily tamed and fed, in northern 
climates, for supplying men with this article. The process of 
making wool into cloth is well understood. 

61. Next to wool, in preserving warmth, is cotton. This is 
a soft, downy substance, produced on a shrub, or small tree, in 
an oval or roundish capsule or pod. This pod contains also the 
seeds. When the substance is taken from the pods, the seeds 
are separated from it by a mill. The mill generally used in this 
country, was invented by Eli Whitney ; and such is the saving 
of labor by this* machine, that its use, in a few years after its 
invention, increased the production of cotton in the United 
States ten fold. 

62. There are different varieties of the cotton-plant, all 

growing in warm or temperate climates only, for hard frost 
estroys it. Thus the Creator has given to mankind the means 
of clothing, in the greatest abundance. The processes of comb- 
ing, spinnmg, and weaving cotton, are carried on by mills, is 
soch a^manner, as to save a great part of the labor formerly re- 
quired! 

63. Another substance used for clothing, is flax. This is a 
plant well known. The part of the plant used, is the skin, or 
karl. To obtain this, the stalks of the plant are rotted on the 
ground or in the water, so that the- substance or woody part of 
^e plant is easily broken. For this purpose, a brake is used, 
and the shives or fragments are beaten out by a large wooden 
knife or swingle. The coarse part is then separated from ths 
fine by a hatchel. The coarse part, or tow, is of little value ; 
but the fine part is spun and woven into cloth. This is linen 
cloth ; and being a good conductor of heat, it is not so warm 
clothing as cloth of wool and cotton, but is well adapted for 
clothing in warm climates and seasons. 

64. Another B«bstance used for garments, is silk. This is the 
produce of a worm, which proceeds from an egg, on the open- 
ing of the spring, feeds on the leaf of the white mulberry, and 
sear the close of its existence, winds itself in a bal)« called a 
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toeooQ, and dies. The threads composing this hollow hall, are 
drawn out and twisted into silk, which is manufactured into a 
fine, soft, heautiful cloth, or into stockings. This cloth consti- 
tutes the most elegant apparel. The silk-worm and the mul- 
berry may be cultivated in this country to any extent, and the 
manufacture will hereafter be an important item in the labors 
of this country. 

65. Leather is made from the skins of various animals, chief- 
ly from animals of the bovine or ox kind. But the skins of 
horses, sheep, goats, and other animals, are also tanned into 
leather for various uses. These substances supply us with 
shoes, boots, harnesses, saddles, bridles, and many other in- 
itruments of use. Such is the consumption of leather in the 
m^nited States, that vast numbers of Vaw hides are annually 
imported from South America, where immense forests abound 
with cattle in a wild state. 

66. Hemp is another article of which cloth is made. Hemp 
)Efrows well on the rich lands in the United States ; but most of 
that which we use, is imported from Kussia. The skin of this 
plant is the substance used, and the process of rotting and 
dressing it is nearly the same as that of flax. It makes a coarser 
cloth than flax, but very strong and durable. It is used chiefiy 
for sails of shipping; but cotton begins now to be used for the 
same purpose. Hemp makes very durable cloth, and hence is 
¥ery much used for sheets of a coarse kind, and table-cloths. • 

67. The materials used chiefly for instruments of agriculture, 
are iron and wood. Iron is a metal of more consequence to 
mankind than gold and silver. This metal is found chiefly in 
the bowels of the earth; though sometimes in sand at the bottom 
of ponds, or in boggy land. It is found in ore, which consists of 
iron combined with some other substance. This ore is first 
melted in the intense heat of a furnace, — a heat made by igni- 
ted coal, blown by a large bellows. The melted iron is led into 
molds of dry earth, to give it shape, and in this manner are 
formed cannon, mortars, balls, and all kinds of vessels for cu- 
linary use, and all kinds of wheels for machinery in manufacto- 
ries. That which is designed to be wrought into instruments, 
is cast in lumps, called pigs, which are afterwards wrought in 
forges, and formed for various uses ; being first heated to red- 
ness, and then shaped by a huge hammer, moved by water- 
power. 

68. Of this metal are formed the colters and shares of plows, 
boxes for wheels, axes, hammers, saws, sythes, sickles, chains,^ 
knives, forks. Hails, pots, kettles, pans, grates fgr fires, tongs 
and shovels, spades, augers, gimblets, screws, the tire of carts, 
wagons, and other carriages, the. wheels of machinery, swords 
ind gun-barrels, and a maltitude of other utensils and instrm- 
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ments. For the edges of cutting instruments, and others, steel 
is used. This is iron, hardened by a particular process. 

69. Many utensils are made of other metals, and of various 
mixtures of metals. In the first settlement of this country, 
people ate their food from wooden trenchers ; they afterwaras 
used plates, platters, or dishes, basins, cups, porrengers, and 
spoons, made of pewter, which is a composition, chiefly of lead 
and tin. But this composition being soft and easily melted, it 
has fallen into disuse ; and brass, tin, and earthen ware, have 
taken its place. 

70. Lead is a metal found in the earth in a state of ore. It 
abounds in some of the western states, particularly in Missouri, 
Illinois, and Indiana. It is a soft, though heavy metal, and is 

, used for musket and pistol bullets, shot, sheets for covering, in 
various ways ; and especially lor white lead, called an ozyd of 
lead, used in white paint. 

71 . One of the most useful metals is tin. This is found in the 
earth, and it comes to us chiefly from Cornwall, in England^ 
where are the most remarkable tin mines now known. It gene- 
rally comes spread on iron plates, which are wrought into a 
great variety of utensils, cups, dippers, pails, milk-pans, vessels 
for roasting or baking meat, and many other purposes. Thia 
article is light, cheap, easily kept clean, and not very liable to 
rust, or oxydize. Tin is also united with lead, and a small por- 
tion of copper, antimony, and bismuth, and formed into vesseky 
under the names of block-tin and brittania. 

72. Brass is a composition of copper and zink. This article 
is used for vessels of various kinds, large and small kettles and 
basins. It is also much used for hand-irons, the furniture of 
harness, knobs of locks, eandle-stick^, and other utensils. 

73. Bell-metal is a composition of copper and tin, with a small 
portion of brass or zink. Type-metal is a compound of lead 
and antimony, with a small portion of copper or brass. 

74. Copper is a metal of extensive use. It is found in great 
abundance in the earth. It is very ductile and malleable ; that 
is, i^ may be drawn out in threads, or beaten into plates. It 
is used for boilers, large kettle^, tea-kettles, and especially in 
sheets, for covering the bottoms of ships, and for bolts to fasten 
them. It is the most sonorous of all the metals, and hence 
forms a material part of bell-metal. It is liable to rust, er 
oxydize ; and if exposed long to the air, it is covered with a coat 
of green matter, or oxyd. It is poisonous, and when taken 
into the body, operates as a violent emetic. Of copper is form- 
ed also a small coin; the smallest in the United States is called 
a cerU. 

IS. Whitie lead, or cemse, is made from the metal. It is form* 
od by union with vinegar* The lead is cast into very thin sheets, 
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toiled loosely, and these are placed in a Vessel^ and set in a bed 
of tan, or hors^maoare, and covered with a plate of lead. The 
¥apor of the Vinegar, in a few weeks, unites with the lead, and 
forms a crust on the surface of the plates. This is white lead» 
which, being mixed with lintseed oil, is used for a white paiojt 
for houses. 

76. Coal is of different kinds. What is called charcoal, ie 
the substance of wood, from which all fluid, or volatile matter, 
has been expelled by heat. This is done by burning wood in 
piles under turf, by which the wood is ignited, and the sap or 
volatile matter is expelled without flame. This species of coal 
makes a strong heat, and is used by smiths for heating or melt- 
ing metals, and for many culinary purposes. 

77. Mineral coal is that which is found in the earth. The 
principal kinds are the bituminous and the anthracite or hard 
ooal. The bituminous coal is found in vast abundance in Eng- 
land, and is almost the only fuel in the kingdom. This ignites or 
takes fire readily, and makes a strong heat, but not so intense 
as the anthracite. This species of coal abounds also in some 
parts of the United States. It is very abundant in Virginia, 
and on the banks of the Ohio, and prodigious quantities are 
consumed in the factories of Pittsburgh. 

78. Anthracite is a much harder coal than the bituminous. 
It is found in inexhaustible abundance on the banks of the Sua* 
quehannah and Lehigh rivers, in Pennsylvania, constituting 
mines richer than those of gold or silver. This coal is now 
becoming of extensive use, for warming our dwellings, and ia 
manufactories. It ignites slowly, usually by means of char- 
coal, bums slowly with intense heat, makes a slight crepitation 
when first exposed to fire, but throws off no ignited particles, 
and of course may bo safely left at night. 

79. Gold and silver are the most valuable metals, as far a« 
price is concerned, though less necessary, and therefore less 
useful, than iron. Gold is usually found in minute particles, in 
the earth, or among sands at the bottom of small streams. 
Gold and silver are seldom found in large masses. They are 
therefore comparatively scarce, and this makes them more 
valuable. Hence they are called the precious metals. The 
mines of gold and silver in South America, have for ages fur- 
nished almost all the world with these metals. Lately, gold ii 
found in North Carolina and in Georgia. 

80. Gold and silver are used for various household vessels, 
and the rich use such vessels in great numbers. Silver for 
spoons, and small utensils, is used also by the yeomanry of this 
country. Gold is much used for gilding, it being capable of 
extension, in leaf or threads, to an astonishing degree. Silver ia 
ased for plating iron, in a variety of articles. Both ^oUL 

3* 
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and silver are used for coin, by all civilised natione. They ar# 
peculiarly well adapted to this use, as they ar^hard, and wesr 
out slowly, and are not liable to rust or oxydize. 

8T. Pot and pearl ashes, which are fixed vegetable alkali, are 
obtained from the ashes of wood or weeds. The ashes are 
placed in tubs or wooden vessels, called leach-tubs ; water k 
mifiered to pass through them ; this absorbs the alkaline parti* 
oles, and falls down in lye. This process is called lixiviatioD. 
This liquid is then boiled, or exposed to the air, and the watery 
matter is evaporated, leaving the alkali at the bottom of tho 
Tessel. This alkali is then refined in a crucible or furnace, by 
which extraneous matter is burnt or dissipated. Refined potask 
is called pearlash. This alkali is of great use, especially in 
manufactories for bleaching. Potash, with oil, forms soap. 

82. The common salt is an article of vast importance to mai>- 
kind. It is found already formed in a mineral state, in most 
countries. The salt mine in Wielitska, in Poland, is a great 
curiosity, being seven or eight hundred feet deep, and having 
small chapels, formed by the diggers, in a solid mass of salt. 
Similar deposits of pure salt are found in many other coun- 
tries, and particularly in the United States, west of the Missia^ 
aippi. This species of salt, of which the basis is soda, always 
forms its crystals in cubes, unless when disturbed by motion 
iirhen they are forming. 

83. This species of snlt is also formed by evaporation from 
water impregnated with it. In the West Indies, sea-water 
is let into spacious basins or ponds, and the aqueous part eva- 
porated by the heat of the sun. In this country, vast quantities 
are formed from sea-water, in the eastern part of Massachu- 
setts. The water is taken into large wooden reservoirs, or panit^ 
and thSre remains for evaporation. But the most remarkable 
place for making salt, is in Onondaga county, in the state of New 
York. There the water is drawn from springs in the earth, and 
placed in open vessels or reservoirs, where the evaporation is 
carried on by the air and heat of the sun. From this place the 
salt is conveyed to the neighboring country, and through the 

* canal and lakes to Ohio, Michigan, tind Canada. 

Salt is useful in giving relish to many articles of food, and 
is essential to the preservation of meat in families, "and in long 
Toyages on the ocean. 

84. Oil is of different kinds, nniraal and vegetable. It is ex- 
tracted from the fat of animals slaughtered for food. Of this 
kind is tallow, which is used for candles. Vast quantities of 
oil are collected from whales ; and this is used in tanning, in 
▼arious arts, and in manufactories. When rendered very pure 
by straining, it is used for lights in lamps, in houses, and in the 
Streets of cities-^ 
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8S» Vegetable oils are obtained from various trees or fruit* 
Lintseed oil is expressed from the seed of flax. This is used is 
paints. A similar oil may be obtained from various seeds or 
kernels. The kinds most used, are olive oil and castor oil, am 
called. Olive oil is obtained from olives, by bruising them be* 
tween mill-stones, and pressing them through bags made of 
rushes. This is much used, especially in the south of Europe, 
and in Asia, in dressing vegetables for the table. Castor oil ii 
obtained from the nuts or seeds of the ricinus or pal ma christi) 
a tree growing in tropical climates. The oil is obtained by de- 
coction or boiling, or by expression. The former is most pure. 
This oil is in^common use, as a mild cathartic. 

86. Sugar is an article of great use. It is obtained frcm the 
sapor juice of a species of maple, or from a particular kind of 
cane. To obtain maple-sugar, the tree is tapped, that is, bored 
or cut with an ax, and a small tube inserted, through which 
the sap runs into vessels or troughs. This juice is boiled, and 
the lighter parts evaporated ; the sugar remaining on the bot- 
tom of the kettle. 

87. But most of our sugar is the produce of the cane, a plant 
that grows in the West Indies, and in the southern parts of the 
United States. The canes are crushed in a mill, between iron* 
plated rollers ; and the juice is conducted into copper pans, or 
caldrons, called clarifiers, in which the liquor is clariiied by 
means of a heat a little under boiling temperature. The fecn- 
lencies of the liquor rise to the surface, and form a scum ; and 
afler a while, the liquor is drawn off and placed in a boiler for 
evaporation. During the boiling, the scum is taken off; the 
Jiquor passes into four boilers successively, and then into the 
last copper, or teach. In this the boiling is continued till the 
liquor is thick, and then it is laded into the cooler, where it 
granulates, or forms grains. This is then carried to the curing, 
house, where it is lodged in empty hogsheads, over a cistern, to 
drain. These hogsheads are perforated, and the mcltsses pass- 
es through the spungy stalks of plantain-leaves into the cis- 
tern. This is muscovado or brown sugar ; and from this is 
made loaf sugar, by a process of refining, which renders it per- 
fectly pure and white. 

88. Mchsses then is the thick but liquid part of sugar. This 
is a valuable substance in families. But heretofore a great pro- 
portion of it has been distilled ; by which process is formed 
ardent spirit, or rum, w hich has been drank in enormous quan- 
titles, mostly mixed with water, in various proportions, forming 
grog, sling, and toddy. This mischievous practice of drinking 
spirit, has been one of the most dreadful curses that ever befell 
mankind. Intemperance in drinks makes drunkards, who are 
almost beasts in human form ; it has ruined thousands and mil- 
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lions in property and character ; it has doomed thousands of 
wives and children to wretchedness ; it has peopled alms-houset, 
^d penitentiaries, and prisons, with most of their inhabitants ; 
it has broaght millions to disgrace, and a premature grave. 
Happily the practice of drinking spirit has received a checki 
and it is to be hoped it will be forever banished. 
* 89. Vinegar is a French word, signifying <our vaxne. This is 
a useful liquor, and is made by the fermentation of wine, cider« 
or other vegetable juices. 

90. Apices are of several kinds. What is called allspice, is 
the berry of the pimento, a tree growing in the West Indies. 
Pepper is a more pungent species of spice. The black pepper 
is brought from the East Indies, from Java, Sumatra, and Cey- 
lon. It is the berry or seed of a vine, which requires a prop. 
The white pepper is the black pepper deprived of its skin. 
These have a strong aromatic smell, and a pungent taste. There 
are other species, but not much used. The kinds of pepper 
used for pickling, with us, grow in our gardens. Both the 
common sort, and the cayenne, are extremely pungent ; the lat- 
ter is the most pungent. 

91. Cloves are the flowers of a plant which grows in the 
Molucca isles, in the East Indies. The tree grows to the size 
of a laurel, and its bark resembles that of the olive. At the 
extremities of the branches, grow vast numbers of flowers, 
which are white at first, then green, and at last, red and hard. 
These arc cloves, — a pungent, aromatic spice. 

92. The nutmeg is produced on a tree in the East Indies. It 
is the fruit, which consists of a kernel, inclosed in a pulpy peri* 
carp or covering. The kernel is the nutmegs and the covering 
is what we call mace. These are aromatic, very grateful to the 
smell and taste, and much used in cookery. 

93. Capers are the buds of the caper-bush, which grows 
among rubbish, and the joints of old walls, in the south of Eo* 
rope. It is also cultivated in this country. Capers are used 
in the form of pickles. 

94. Olives are the fruit of a tree which grows in warm cli- 
mates. From these is expressed olive oil, and the fruit is much 
used for pickling. 

95. Raisins are dried grapes. The grapes are suffered to 
ripen on the vines, and then dried in ovens, or in the sun ; the 
latter are the sweetest. These come to us from the countries 
on the Mediterranean sea ; particularly from Smyrna, in Asia. 

96. The dried currants which we use, are a small sort of 
grapes, imported from the Levant, chiefly from the isles, Zante 
and Cephalonia, on the western coast of Greece. Prunes are 
plums dried in ovens, or in the sun. , 

97. Figs are the fruit of a tree growing in warm climates. 
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The &g is^roundish) or oblong, of a dark purple color, the pulp 
of which is of a sweet taste. Bat there are many varieties, of 
different colors. 

98. Almonds are the fruit of a tree, which is a nut, ovate or 
compressed. The shell is hard, but the kernel is eatable, like 
that of the chestnut, or walnut. The leaves and flowers x)f the 
tree resemble those of the peach. 

99. The pine-apple is the fruit of a tree growing in the West 
Indies, and other warm climates. It is so called, from its re- 
semblance to the cone of our common pine trees. When full/ 
ripe, it is very delicious to the taste. 

100. Tamarinds are the preserved seed-pods of the tamarind- 
tree, which grows in Arabia, Egypt, and In both the Indies. 
These pods abound with an acid pulp, which, mixed with boiled 
sugar in water, makes a cooling, grateful drink. 

101. Tea is the dried leaves of the tea-plant, or shrub, a 
native of China and Jspan, which is an evergreen, growing to 
the hight of five or six feet, or more. It is propagated by 
seeds, and the leaves are not fit to be plucked off, till the plant 
is three years old. The leaves are exposed to the steam of 
boiling water, and then dried on plates of copper, over a fire. 

102. Cofiee is the produce of a plant, a native of Arabia, but 
now cultivated in the East and West Indies. The plant rises 
to the hight of sixteen or eighteen feet. The branches shoot 
borizontalTy. The flowers grow in clusters, in the axils of the 
leaves. The fruit, or berry, resembles a cherry. These ber- 
ries are stripped of their skin, in mills, and divided, and then 
winnowed. 

103. Alum is a compound of a species of earth, and potash. 
It is a powerful styptic and astringent ; used in medicine, for 
stopping excessive discharges of blood ; in dyeing, for fixing 
colors ; in candles, for hardening tallow ; and in tanning, for 
restoring cohesion in skins. 

104. Borax is a compound of a certain acid, and soda, or 
marine salt. It is brought from the East Indies, where it is 
found on the bottom or on the borders of certain lakes, in 
Thibet. It is said, also, to be artificially prepared. It is much 
used, as a styptic, in medicine, and in sodering metals ; also as 
a flux, in chimistry. 

105. Ink is of different kinds. The common ink, for writing, 
is generally made by an infusion of oak galls, sum arabic, and 
copperas. Ink used in printing, is made by boiling Untseed oil,, 
burning it a minute, and mixing it with lampblack, with some 
soap and rosin. Indian ink is composed of lampblack and size, 
or animal ghie. 

106. Lampblack is the fine soot, formed by a condensation 
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of the smoke of burning pitch, or resinous wood, as the pine* 
It is collected in a chimney, terminating in a cone of cloth. 

107. Paints are of various kinds, and composed of different 
substances. Some consist of a species of earth, mixed with 
water or oil ; or of white lead, mixed with oil. 

108. Varnish is a thick, viscid liquor, laid on wood, or 
othei* material, which, when dry, is hard, durable and glossy. 
Varnishes are made of very different materials ; as amber, lint- 
iced oil, litharge or turpentine, lampblack, and gum-lac. 

109. Glue is inspissated animal gluten, which serves as a 
cement of other substances. It is made by boiling to a jelly 
the skins, parings, &c. of oxen, calves or sheep. Size is made 
in a similar manner, by boiling parings of leather, parchment, 
and vellum, and straining the water. 

110. Starch is the sediment of wheat, steeped in water. 
The brail is separated from it, by passing it through sieves; 
and then the substance is dried. The best starch is made of 
the finest wheat. The wheat must be steeped ten or twelve 
days, and the water frequently changed, before the skin ii 
easily separated from the substance of the grain. 

111. Turpentine is a resinous substance, flowing from cer- 
tain species of trees, chiefly the pine. It has about the consis- 
tence of honey. 

112. Camphor is the concrete juice of a tree, a species of 
laurel, which grows in Borneo, Sumatra, and other parts of the 
East Indies. It has a bitterish taste, and a very fragrant smell, 
and it is a powerful diaphoretic, or substance promoting perspi- 
ration. When dissolved in spirits, the smell is used as a stimu- 
lant in cases of fainting and swooning. 

113. Barilla is a plant cultivated in Spain for its ashes, which 
aflbrd a pure alkali, used in making glass and soap, and in 
bleachinof. 

114. Glass is made by fusing sand with fixed alkali, lead, 
slags, &c. This mixture is softened in a furnace, till it is ca- 
pable of being blown, and formed into any shape whatever. 
Glass is brittle, but transparent ; permeable to light, but im- 
permeable to water. It forms mirrors, and a thousand kinds 
of beautiful vessels. 

115. Cork is the bark of a species of oak, growing in Spain 
and Portugal. This bark is very rough, but it is cut into stop- 
ples for bottles, and also burnt to make Spanish black. Afler 
the bark has been taken from a tree, a new bark is formed, and 
in the course of six or seven years, it is renewed, so as to be fit 
for use. 

1 16. £arthen ware is of various kinds. The coarser sortf 
•onsist of common clay, made into n^rtar, shaped upon a wheel, 
into the form of a vessel, and dried. These vessels are then 
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covered with a vitreous substance, the basis of which is lead, 
and baked to hardness in kilns. It is said, the substancet 
generally used for glazing, are white sand, red lead, pearl ashes, 
and common salt. 

117. The finer sorts of earthen ware are called porcelain. 
This ware was first made in Chirra, of two kinds of earth, 
called pettmse and kaolin, with a species of oil, or varnish. Of 
these is made a paste, which is fashioned on a wheel. The 
pieces are then painted, and each is inclosed in a case, the bot- 
tom of which is covered with fine sand ; one case is set in an- 
other, forming a nest, and thus they are placed in a furnace 
and baked. Similar ware is now made in various parts of Eu- 
rope; and from these manufactories we are supplied with table- 
furniture, of various forms and elegance. 

118. Lime-stone, carbonate of Time, one of the most useful 
materials for buildings, abounds in almost every part of the 
United States. By being subjected to a strong heat, in kilns, 
it is deprived of its cementing principle, the carbonic acid, and 
reduced tO/a calx, or oxyd, which is easily pulverized. Of this 
is made mortar, the substance which, when dry, binds together 
the stones and bricks which are used for walls. The finer 
sorts of lime -stone are called marble, and when polished, form 
most beautiful slabs for tables, chimney-pieces,^ busts, statues, 
pillars, and ornaments. 

119. Cocoa is a nut, the fruit of a tree cultivated in both the 
Indies. The tree often rises sixty feet high. The stem re- 
sembles an apothecary's iron pestle, the ends bein^ larger than 
the middle. The nuts hang at the top of ti stem, in clusters of 
a dozen each. The shell consists of strong, tough filaments, 
inclosing a quantity of liquor, and the kernel, which is white, 
and is an agreeable food. The shells may be used for cups ; 
the bark of the tree may be wrought into cordage, and the 
leaves into mats, nets, baskets, and other utensils. 

120. Chocolate is a cake made of a paste, the basis of which 
is the fruit of the cacao, a tree that grows in the West Indies, 
to the hight of twenty feet. The seeds, or nuts, are produced 
in pods, in a white, pithy substance. These being roasted in 
an iron pot, the external covering is easily separated. The 
kernel is pounded in a mortar, or otherwise bruised, and made 
into a paste ; sometimes a little cinnamon, sugar, or vanilla, is 
added. 

121. It is the fortunate lot of the farmers, in most of the Uni- 
ted States, and particularly in the northern and middle States, 
to be able to raise, on their farms, all the principal articles of 
food necessary for their subsistence. The modes of tillage are 
somewhat difierent in different States, and in various situations; 
but probably farmers in the north, and planters in the south, 
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have foaDd, by experiments, the modes of cultivation most pro- 
fitable in their respective situations. 

12%^ The high price of wages in the United States, restrains 
the farmer from bestowing as much labor on his land, as the 
farmers in Europe can afford. But the modes of tillage will 
improve, in proportion as the population increases, and the prices 
of grain will justify the expense. Good prices are the best 
bounties that can be offered for improvement. 

123. It is our happiness to have grains so cheap, that all 
industrious persons may obtain what they need, for their labor, 
and the poor may enjoy abundance. We have the finest flour 
for bread, or, if we choose, we may consume the coarser grains. 
The finest wheat flour is not the most healthful. On the other 
hand, meal unbolted, or'the coarser part of the flour, is proba* 
bly better adapted to the digestive powers, than the finest flour. 
Meslin, a mixture of wheat and rye, or coarse bread of rye and 
Indian meal, makes a sweet and healthful food. 

124. Thus our lot is cast in a land of plenty ; industry gives 
us all an abundance of the essential articles of life ; and thesd 
rich blessings, with a free government, with the means of know- 
ledge, and the revelations of God's will, to instruct us how to 
live in this world, and how to obtain a better portion in the 
life to come, should make us grateful to the Being from whose 
kindness we derive these blessings, and contented with the al- 
k>tment8 of his providence. 



CHAPTER V. 

125. As the farmers and mechanics, constituting a great por- 
tion of our citizens, are the persons from whom proceed all le- 
gislative authority, it is all-imi)ortant, that they should well 
understand their rights and their duties. They should undei- 
Btand the characters of the men whom they are to elect to 
ofices, and exercise their rights with prudence, and with a soU 
regard to the greatest good of the community, A departure 
from this principle, and a selection of men to support a party, 
or faction, is the bane of a republic; it must end in losa of 
liberty, — in ruin. 

126. To avoid the evil of party spirit, our intelligent yeomen 
should adopt it, as a strict principle, to make the constitution 
and laws of the State, and of the federal government, the pole- 
stars of their public conduct. Let them never attach them- 
selves to a man, or to -men, so strongly, as to follow him, or 
them, whether right or wrong. To support a man, in trans- » 
gressing the constitution and laws, because he is of a particu- 
lar ;?aWy, is to violate the oath of a citizen, to break the laws 
of moral duty, and to betray our country's rights. The consJti- 
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tution andk laws are the will of the whole state, or nation; that 
will binds all parties to obedience ; and citizens have no right 
to promote the interests of one part of the community, at the 
expense of another. If a public officer breaks over the consti- 
tution and laws, in pursuit of his own interest, or the interest 
of a party, he is no republican, and should be abandoned. 

127. In' free governments, there will be diversities of opinidhs 
and of interests; and men without principle, and for selfish 
views, will almost always be found seeking office by illegal or 
improper means. To effect their object, they sometimes estab- 
lish printing-presses to support their views. In this case, it 
often happens, that the presses propagate the foulest misrepre- 
sentations of facts and of characters, and mislead the people. 
There is no one point in which our citizens ought to be more on 
their guard against deception, than' in giving credit to party 
statements. 

128. One of the best rules for judging what characters are 
most trust-worthy, is, to observe Whether men steadily and 
quietly pursue their own business, with diligence and fidelity ; 
whether they sustain, among their neighbors, the reputation of 
sound integrity; whether they uniformly obey and support the 
laws ; and whether they appear to have no particular selfish % 
views to accomplish. From fifly years* observation, the writer 
has found such men to be the most faithful in public offices. 
On the other hand, idle, dissipated men, who are always busy * 
in clamoring against others, and boasting of their own patriot- 
ism, are found, when in office, to regard the public interest less 
than their own. As a general rule, the man who takes the best 
care of his own business, will, in public life, be most faithful to 
the community, 

129. In the war of the revolution, and for some years after, 
the practice in New England was, to choose to offices men who 
were never known to solicit or seek them. The patriotic men 
who conducted the revolution, never established printing-presses 
to proclaim their merits, and decry their competitors; they 
never employed agents to travel from place to place, and make 
interest for them. They would not have attempted to bribe 
public opinion, or gain votes by promising offices to their sup- 
porters, or boast of their superior patriotism; nor would they 
remove a man from office, because he had not voted for them, 
any sooner than they would have cut off a right hand, or pluck- 
ed out a right eye. Such were the principles of the indepen- 
dent men, to whom, under Providence, we are indebted for our 
liberties. 
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CHAPTER VI. • 

In the folloxoinf^ lessons, there are many examples of antithesiSf 
or opposition in the sense. For the benefit of the learner, some 
of these examples are distinguished by italic letters ; and the 
words so marked are emphatical. 

PITH AND MARROW OP GOOD SENTIMENTS. 

To be very active in laudable pursuits, is the distinguishiog 
characteristic of a man of merit. 
There is an heroic innocence, as well an heroic courage. 
There is a, mean in all things. Even virtue itself has its 
stated limits, which not being strictly observed, it ceases to be 
virtue. 

It is wiser to prevent a quarrel beforehand^ than to revenge 
it afterwards. 
It is much better to reprove, than to be angry secretly. 
No revenge is more heroic than that which torments envy by 
doing good. 

The discretion of a man deferreth his anger, and it is his glory 
to pass over a transgression. 

Money, like manure, does no good till it is spread. 
There is no real use of riches, except in the distribution ; the 
rest is all conceit. 

A wise man will desire no more than what he may get justly, 
use soberly, distribute cheerfully, and live upon contentedly. 

A contented mind, and a good conscience, will make a man 
happy in all conditions. He knows not how to/ear, who dares 
to die. 

There is but one way of fortifying the soul against all gloomy 
presages and terrors of the mind; and that is, by securing to 
ourselves the friendship and protection of that Being who dis* 
poses of events and governs futurity. Philosophy is then only 
valuable when it serves for the law of life, and not for the osten* 
tation of science. 
Without a friend, the world is but a wilderness. 
A man may have a thousand intimate acquaintances, and not ft 
friend amongst them all. If you have one friend, think yourself 
happy. 

When once you profess yourself a yWem/, endeavor to be 
always such. He can never have any true friends, who is always 
changing them. 
Prosperity gains friends, and adversity tries them. 
Nothing more engages the affections of men, than ahandaome 
address and graceful conversation. 

Complaisance renders a superior amiablet an equal agreeable, 
and an inferior acceptable* 
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Etcett of ceremony shows want of breeding. That civility 
18 best, which excludes all superfluous formality. 

Ingratitude is a crime so shameful, that the man was never 
yet round who would acknowledge himself to be guilty of it. 

Few things are impossible to industry and skill. 

There cannot be a greater treachery, than first to raise a con- 
fidence, and then deceive it. 

By the faults of others, wiae men correct their own. 

No man has a thorough taste of prosperity y to whom adver* 
wily never happened. 

When our vices leave us, we flatter ourselves that toe leave 
Giem. 

It is as great a point of wisdom to hide ignorance, as to dis' 
cover knowledge. 

Pitch upon that course of life which is the most excellent, and 
iiabit will render it most delightful. 

Custom is the plague of wise men, and the idol of fools. 

As to he perfectly }\jst, is an attribute of the divine nature, to 
be 80 to the utmost of our abilities, is the glory of man. 

No man was ever ccut down with the injuries of fortune, un- 
less he had before sufiered himself to be deceived by heTjavi>r8. 

Anger may glance into the breast of a wise man^ but rests 
only in the bosom of fools. 

None more impatiently suffer injuries, than those that are 
most forward in doing them. 

By revenging an injury, a man is but even with his enemy ; 
liut m passing it over, he is superior. 

To err is human ; to forgive, divine. 

A more glorious victorv cannot be gained over another man 
than this, that when the injury began on his part, the kindness 
ishould begin on ours. 

The prodigal robs his heir, the miser robs himself. 

We should take a prudent care for the future, but so as to 
Mjoy the present. It is no part of wisdom to be miserable to- 
day, because we may happen to be more so to-morrow. 

To mourn without measure, is folly ; not to mourn at all, in- 
sensibility. 

Some would be thought to do great things, who are but tools 
and instruments ; like the fool, who fancied he played upon the 
organ, when he only blew the bellows. ♦ 

Though a man may become learned by another's learning, he 
never can be wise but by his own wisdom. 

He who wants good sense, is unhappy in having learning; he 
has thereby more ways of exposing himself. 

It is ungenerous to give a man occasion to blush at his own 
ignorance in one thing, who perhaps may excel us in many. 

No object is more pleasing to the eye, than the sight of a man 
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whom you have obliged ; nor any music so agreeable to the eaff 
as the voice of one that owns you for his benefactor. 

The coin that is most current amongst mankind, is flattery; 
the only benefit of which is, that by hearing what we are not^ 
we may be instructed what we ought to be. 

The character of the person who commends you, is to be con- 
sidered, before you set a value on his esteem. The wise man 
applauds him whom he thinks most virittous; the rest of the 
world, him who is most ioealthy. 

The temperate man's pleasures are durable, because they are 
regular ; and all his life is calm and serene, because it is innocent, 

A good man will love himself too well to /o«e,and his neighbor 
too well to wiut an estate by gaming. The love of gaming will 
corrupt the best principles in the world. 



CHAPTER VII. 

An angry man who suppresses his passions, thinks worse than 
he speaks ; and an angry man that will chide, speaks worse than 
he thinks, 

A good word is an easy obligation ; but not to speak ill, re- 
quires only our silence, which costs us nothing. 

It is to affectation the world owes its whole race of coxcombs. 
Nature, in her whole drama, never drew such a part ; she has 
sometimes made a Jool, but a coxcomb is always of his own 
making. 

It is the infirmity of little minds, to be taken with every ap- 
pearance, and dazzled with every thing that sparkles ; but great 
minds have but little admiration, because/eto things appear new 
to them. 

It happens to men of learning as to ears of corn : they shoot 
up, and raise their heads high, while they are empty, but when 
full and swelled with grain, they begin to flag and droop. ., 

He that is truly polite, knows how to contradict with respect, 
and to please without adulation ; and is equally remote from 
an insipid complaisance, and a low familiarity. 

The failings of good men are commonly more published jn 
the world than their good deeds. 

It is harder |p avoid censure, than to gain applause ; for this 
may be done by one great or wise action in an age ; but, to es- 
cape censure, a man must pass his whole life without saying or 
doing one ill or foolish thing. 

When Darius offered Alexander ten thousand talents to di- 
vide Asia equally with him, he answered : The earth cannot 
bear two suaa, nor Asia two kings. Parmenio, a friend of 
Alexander's, hearing the great oiSers that Darius had made, 
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Mid, Were I Alexander, I would accept them. So would I, 
replied Alexander, were I Parmenio. 

An old age unsupported with matter Ibr discourse and medi- 
tation, is much to be dreaded. No state can be more destitute 
than that of him, who, when the delights of sense forsake him, 
has no pleasures of the mind. 

Such is the condition of life, that something is always want- 
ed to happiness. In youth, we have warm hopes, which are 
soon blasted by rashness and negligence, and great designs, 
which are defeated by experience. In age, we have knowledge 
and prudence, without spirit to exert, or motives to prompt them. 
We are able to plan schemes and regulate measures, but have 
not time remaining to bring them to completion. 

Truth is always consistent with itself, and needs nothing to 
belp it out. It is always near at hand, and sits upon our Jips: 
whereas a lie is troublesome, and sets a man's invention upon 
the rack ; and one trick needs a great many more to make it 
good. 

The pleasure which affects the human mind with the most 
lively and transporting touches, is the sense that we.act in the 
eye of infinite wisdom, power, and goodness, that will crown our 
virtuous endeavors here, with happiness hereafter, large as our 
desires, and lasting as our immortal souls ; without this, the 
highest state of life is ineipid, and withit, the lowest is a paradise. 

Honorable age is not that which stands in length of time, nor 
which is measured by number of years ; but wisdom is the gray 
hiiir to man, and an unspotted life is old age. 

A rich man, beginning to fall, is held up by his friends ; but a 
poor man, being down, is thrust away by his friends. 

Many have fallen by the edge of the sword, but not so many 
as have fallen by the tongue. 

If you would get a friend, prove him first, and bo not hasty 
to credit him ; for some men are friends for their own occasions, 
and will not abide in the day of trouble. 

A friend cannot be known in prosperity; and an enemy can- 
not be bidden in adversity. 

Admonish thy friend ; it may be he hath not done it, and if he 
hath, that he should do it no more. Admonish thy friend ; it 
may be he hath not said it, or if he hath, that he should speak 
it not again. Admonish a friend ; for many times it is a slander ; 
and believe not every tale. 

, Honor thy father with thy whole heart, and forget not the sor- 
rows of thy mother. How canst thou recompense them the 
things which they have done for thee ? 

There is nothing of so much worth, as a mind Well instructed. 

The heart of fools is in their mouth, but the tongue of the 
wise is in their heart. 

4# 
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To labor, and to be contented with what a man hath , ib a 
sweet life. 

Let reason go before every enterprise, and counsel before 
every action* 

The latter part of a wise man's life is taken up in curing 
the follies, prejudices, and false opinions be^ had contracted in 
iheformer* 

Censure is a tax a man pays to the public for being eminent. 

Very few men, properly speaking, live at present, but are pro- 
viding to live another time. 

Party is the madness of manyt for the gain of a few. 

Superstition is the spleen of the soul. 

He who tells a lie, is not sensible how great a task he under- 
takes ; for he must be forced to invent twenty more, to maintain 
itikt one. 

Some people will never learn any thing, for this reason, be- 
cause they understand every thing too soon. 

Whilst an author is yet living, we estimate his powers by his 
toorst performance ; when he is dead, we rate them by his best. 

Men are grateful^ in the same degree that they are resentful. 

Young men are subtle arguers ; the cloke of honor covers all 
their faults, as that of passion all their follies. 

Economy is no disguice ; it is better living on a little, than 
outliving a great deal. 

Next to the satisfaction I receive in the prosperity of an 
honest man, I am best pleased with the confusion of a rascal. 

To endeavor all one's days to fortify our minds with learn- 
ing and philosophy, is to spend so mu^h in armor, that one has 
nothing left to defend. 

Deference oflen shrinks and withers as much upon the ap- 
proach of intimacy, as the sensitive plant does upon the touch 
of one's finger. 

Modesty makes large amends for the pain it gives to the per- 
sons who possess it, by the partiality it excites in their favor. 

The difference there is betwixt honor and honesty, seems to 
be chiefly in the motive. The honest man does that from duty^ 
which the man of honor does for the sake of character. 

A liar begins with making falsehood appear like . truth, and 
ends with making truth itself appear like falsehood. 

The higher character a person supports, the more he should 
regard his minutest actions. 

Deference is the most complicated, the most indirect, and 
most elegant of all complim'ents. 

How is it. possible to expect that mankind will take advice^ 
when they will not so much as take warning 7 

Fine sense, and exalted sense, are not half so valuable as com* 
mon sense. There are forty men of wit, for one man of sense s 
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and he tbat will carry nothing about him but gold, will be every 
day at a loss for want of ready change. 

Learning is like mercury, one of the most powerful and ex- 
cellent things in the world, in skillful hands ; in unskillful the 
most mischievous, 

A man should never be ashamed to own he has been in the 
wrong, which is but saying, in other words, tbat he is wber tO" 
day than he was yesterday. 

Wherever I find a great deal of gratitude in a poor man, I 
take it for granted there would be as much generosity if he 
was a rich man. 

It oflen happens that those are the best people, whose charac* 
ters haV6 been most injured by slanderers ; as we usually find 
that to be the sweetest fruit, which the birds have been pecking at. 

Honor is but a fictitious kind of honesty ; a mean, but a 
necessary substitute for it in societies which have none. It is 
a sort of paper credit, with which men are obliged to trade, 
who are deficient in the sterling cash of true morality and re, 
Figion. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

What a piece of work is man ! how noble in reason ! how in- 
finite in faculties ! in form and moving, how express and ad- 
mirable ! in action, how like an angel ! in apprehension, how 
like a God ! 

He is a good divine, that follows his own instructions. I can 
easier teach twenty what is good to be done, than to be one of 
the twenty to follow my own teaching. 

Men's evil manners live in brass ; their virtues we write in 
water. 

The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill togeth- 
er; our virtues would be proud, if our faults whipped them 
not ; and our crimes would despair, if they were not cherished 
by our virtues. 

The sense of death is most in apprehension ; 
And the poor beetle that we tread upon. 
In corporal sufferance, feels a pang as great, 
As when a giant dies. 

How far the little candle throws his beam t 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 

Love all, trust a few. 

Do wrong to none : be able for thine enemy, 
Rather in power than in use : keep thy friend 
Under thy own life's key : be checked for silence, 
But never task'd for speech. 
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Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well, 
When our deep plots do fail ; and that should teach us, 
There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew thera how we will. 

What stronger breast-plate than a heart untainted I 
Thrice is he arm'd, that hath his quarrel just ; 
And he but naked, (though locked up in steel,j 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. • 

The cloudcapt towers, the gorgeous palaces. 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yes, all which it inherits, will dissolve ; 
And, like the baseless fabric of a vision. 
Leave not a wreck behind ! We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 

So it falls out, 

That what we have,-we prize not to the worth, 
While we enjoy it ; but being lacked and lost. 
Why then we wreak the value; then we find 
The virtue that possession would not show us, 
While it was ours. 

Cowards die many times before their deaths; 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 
There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distill it out. 
For our bad neighbors make us early stirrers ; 
Which is both healthful, and good husbandry; 
Besides they are our outward consciences, 
And preachers to us all ; admonishing 
That we should dress us fairly for our end. 

O momen'lary grace of mortal men. 
Which we more hunt for than the grace of God I 
Who builds his hope in air of men's fair looks, 
Lives like a drunken sailor on a mast, 
Ready with every nod to tumble down 
Into the fatal bowels of the deep. 

Who will go about 

To cozen fortune, and be honorable 

Without the stamp of merit ? let none presume 

To wear an undeserved dignity. 

O that estates, degrees, and offices, 

Were not derived corruptly^ — that clear honor 

Were purchased by the merit of the wearer ! 

How many then would cover, that stand bare ! 

How many be commanded, that command ! 
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*Tis slander ! 



Whose edge is sharper than a sword ; whose tongue 
Out- venoms all the worms of Nile ; whose breath 
Rides on the posting winds, and doth belie 
All corners of the world. Kings, queens, and states, 
Maids, matrons, nay, the secrets of the grave, 
This viperous slander enters. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows, and in miseries. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty space from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time. 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools » 
The way to dusky death. Out, out, brief candle ! 
Life's but a walking shadow, — a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more ! It is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 

He that would pass the latter part of his life with honor and 
decency, must, when he is youngs consider that he shall one 
day be old^ — and remember, when he is o/e/, that he has once 
been young* 
• Avarice is always poor, but poor, by her own fault. 

The maxim which Periander of Corinth, one of the seven 
sages of Greece, left as a memorial of his knowledge and be- 
nevolence, was, " Be master of your anger." He considered 
anger as the great disturber of human life, the chief enemy 
both of public happiness and private tranquillity ; and thought 
he could not lay on posterity a stronger obligation to reverence 
Ills memory, than by leaving them a salutary caution against 
this outrageous passion. 

The universal axiom, in which all complaisance is included, 
and from which flow all the formalities which custom has estab- 
lished in civilized nations, is, '^ that no man should give any 
preference to himself." — A rule so comprehensive and certain, 
that perhaps it is not easy for the mind to imagine an incivility,^ 
without supposing it to be broken. 

The foundation of content must be laid in a man's own mind ; 
and he who has so little knowledge of human nature, as ta 
seek happiness by changing any thing but his own disposition,^ 
will waste his life in fruitless effortf , and multiply griefs which 
he purposes to remove. 
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No rank in life precludes the efficacy of a well-timed compli' 
ment. When Queen Elizabeth asked an embassador how he 
liked her ladies, be replied, " It is hard to judge of stars in pre* 
sence of the sun." 

The crime which has been once committed, is committed 
again with less reluctance. 

The great disturbers of our happiness in this world, are our 
desires, our griefs, and our fears; anil to all these, the conside- 
ration of mortality is a certain and adequate remedy. " Think'* 
(says Epictetus) ** frequently on poverty, banishment, and death, 
and thou wilt never indulge violent desires, or give up thy 
heart to mean sentiments." 

The certainty that life cannot be long, and the probability 
that it will be shorter than nature allows, ought to awaken 
every man to the active prosecution of whatever he is desirous 
to perform. It is true, that no diligence can ascertain success ; 
death may intercept the swiftest career ; but he who is cot off 
in the execution of an honest undertaking, has at least the 
honor of falling in his rank, and has fought the battle, though 
he missed the victory. 

When we act according to our duty, we commit the event to 
Him by whose laws our actions are governed, and who will suf- 
fer none to be finally punished for obedience. But, when in 
prospect of some good, whether natural or moral, we break the 
rules prescribed to us, we withdraw from the direction of supe- 
rior wisdom, and take all consequences upon ourselves. 

Employment is the great instrument of intellectual dominion. 
The mind cannot retire from its enemy into total vacancy, ot 
turn aside from one object, but by passing to another. 

Without frugality, none can be rich ; and with it, very few 
would be poor. 

Though in every age there are some, who by bold adven- 
tures, or by favorable accidents, rise suddenly into riches ; the 
bulk of mankind must owe their afflue;ice to small and gradual 
profits, below which their expenses must be resolutely reduced. 

A man's voluntary expenses should not exceed his income. 

Let not a man anticipate uncertain profits. 

The happiness of the generality of the people is nothing, if 
it is not known ; and very little, if it is not envied. 

To improve the golden moment of opportunity, and catch the 
good that is within our reach, is the great art of life. Many 
wants are sufiTered, which might have once been supplied ; and 
much time is lost, in regretting the time that has been lost before. 

One of the golden precepts of Pythagoras directs ns, *'That 
a friend should pot be hated for little faults." 
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NARRATION. 



CHAPTER IX. 

STORY OF THE COBLER AND HIS SON. 

1. A young man, son of a cobler in a small village near Ma- 
drid, having pushed his fortune in the Indies, returned to his 
native country with a considerable stock, and set up as a banker 
in Madrid. In his absence, his parents frequently talked of 
him, praying fervently that heaven would take him under its 
protection ; and the vicar, being their friend, gave them fre- 
quently the public prayers of the congregation for him. 

2. The banker was not less dutiful on his part ; for, so soon 
as he was settled, he mounted on horseback, and went alone to 
the village. It was ten at night before he got there ; and the 
honest cobler was in bed, in a sound sleep, when he knocked 
at the door. Open the door, says the banker, 'tis your son 
Prancillo. 

3. Make others believe that if you can, cried the old man, 
starting from his sleep; go about your business, you thieving 
rogacs, here is nothing for you : Francillo, if not dead, is now 
in the Indies. He is no longer there, replied the banker ; he 
has returned home, and it is he who now speaks to you; open 
your door and receive him. 

4. Jacobo, said the woman, let us rise, then; I really believe 
'tis Francillo, — I think I know his voice. The father, starting 
from bed, lighted a candle; and the mother, putting on her 
gown in a hurry, opened the door. Looking earnestly on 
Francillo, she flung her arms about his neck, and hugged him 
with the utmost affection. Jacobo embraced his son in his 
turn ; and all three, transported with Joy afler so long absence, 
had no end in expressing their tenderness. 

5. After these pleasing transports, the banker put his horse 
into the stable, where he found an old milch cow, nurse to the 
whole family. He then gave the old folks an account of his 
voyage, and of all the riches he had brought from Peru. They 
listened greedily, and every the least particular of his relation, 
made on them a sensible impression of grief or joy. Having 
finished his story, he offered them a part of his estate, and en- 
treated his father not to work any more. 

6. No, my son, said Jacobo, I love my trade, and will not leave 
it. Why, replied the banker, is it not now high time to take 

Four ease ? I do not propose your living with me at Madrid; 
know well that a city life will not please you ; enjoy your 
own way of living ; but give over your hard labor, and pass the 
remainder of your days in ease and plenty. 
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7. The mother seconded the son, and Jacobo yielded. To 
please you, Francillo, said he, I will not work any more for the 
public, but will only mend my own shoes, and those of my good 
friend the vicar. The agreement being concluded, the banker 
ate a couple of eggs, and went to his bed, enjoying that plea- 
sing satisfaction which none but dutiful children can feel or 
understand. 

S. The next morning, the banker, leaving his parents a 
purse of three hundred ducats, returned to Madrid ; but was 
surprised to see Jacobo at his house a few days after. My 
father, said he, what brings you here? Francillo, answered 
the honest cobler, I have brought your purse; take it again^ 
for I desire to live by my trade, and have been ready to die 
with uneasiness ever since I left ofif working. 



CHAPTER X. 

HONESTY REWARDED. 

1. Perrin lost both parents, before he could articulate their 
names, and was obliged to a charity-house for his educa- 
tion. At the age of fifteen, he was hired by a farmer to be n 
shepherd, in the neighborhood of Lucctta, who kept her father's 
sheep. They often met, and were fond of being together. 

2. Five years thus passed, when their sensations became 
more serious. Perrin proposed to Lucetla to solicit her from 
her father: She blushed, and confessed her willingness. As 
she had an errand to town the next day, the opportunity of her 
absence was chosen for making the proposal. You want to 
marry my daughter, said the old man. Have you a house to 
cover her, or money to maintain her? Lucetta's fortune is not 
enough for both. 

3. It won't do, Perrin, it won't do. But, replied Perrin, I 
have hands to work. I have laid up twenty crowns of my 
wages, which will defray the expense of the wedding. I'll 
work harder, and lay up more. Well, said the old man, you 
are young, and may wait a little. Get rich, and my daughter 
is at your service. Perrin waited for Lucetta's returning in 
the evening. Has my father given you a refusal ? cried Lucet- 
ta. Ah Lucetta ! replied Perrin, how unhappy am I for being 
poor ; but I have not lost all hopes. My circumstances may 
change for the better. 

4. As they were never tired of conversing together, the 
Bight drew on^ and it became dark ; Perrin, making a false 
step, fell on the ground. He found a bag, which was heavy. 
Drawing toward a light in the neighborhood, he found that it 
was filled with gold. I thank heaven^ cries Perrin in a_ trans- 
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port, for being favorable to our wishes. This will satisfy your 
father, and make us happy. 

6. In their way to her father's house, a thought struck Per- 
rin : '' This money is not ours, — it belongs to some stranger,— 
and perhaps this moment he is lamenting the loss of it. Let us 

fo to the vicar for advice, — he has always been kind to me.'' 
errin put the bag into the vicar's hand, saying, that at first he 
looked on it as a providential present, to remove the only 
obstacle to their marriage, but that he now doubted whether 
he could lawfully retain it. The vicar eyed the lovers with 
attention. 

6. He admired their honesty, which appeared even to sur- 
pass their affection. Perrin, said he, cherish these sentiments ; 
heaven will bless you. We will endeavor to find out the 
owner, — he will reward your honesty, — I will add what 1 can 
spare, — you shall have Lucetta. The bag was advertised in 
the newspapers, and cried in the nflghboring parishes. Some 
time having elapsed, and the money not being demanded, the 
vicar carried it to Perrin : 

7. ** These twelve thousand livres bear at present no profit, 
— ^you may reap the interest at least, — lay them out in such a 
manner, as to insure the sum itself to the owner, if he shall ap- 
pear." A farm was purchased, and the consent of Lucetta's 
father to the marriage was obtained. Perrin was employed in 
husbandry, and Lucetta in family affairs. They lived in per- 
fect cordiality, and two children endeared them still more to 
each other. Perrin one evening returning homeward from his 
work, saw a chaise overturned, with two gentlemen in it. 

8. He ran to their assistance, and offered them every accom- 
modation his small house could afford. This spot, cried one of 
the gentlemen, is very fatal to me. Ten years ago, I lost here 
twelve thousand livres. Perrin listened with attention. What 
search made you for them ? said he. It was not in my power, 
replied the stranger, to make any search. I was hurrying to 
Port rOrient, to embark for the Indies, for the vessel was 
ready to sail. 

9. Next morning, Perrin showed to his guests his house, his 
garden, his cattle, and mentioned the produce of his fields. 
•* All these are your property," addressing the gentleman who 
had lost the bag : '* the money fell into my hands ; I purchased 
this farm with it ; the farm is yours. The vicar has an instru- 
ment which secures your property, though I had died without 
seeing you." The stranger read the instrument with emotion. 
He looked on Perrin, Lucetta, and the children. 

10. Where am I ? cried he,— and what do I hear ? What 
▼irtoe in people so low ! Have you any other land but this 
Iknn ? No, replied Perrin,— but you will have occasion for a 

5 . 
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tenant, and I hope you will allow ine to remain here. Your 
honesty deserves a better recompense, answered the stranger. 
My success in trade has been great, and I have forgot my loss. 
You are well entitled to this little fortune ; keep it as your own. 
11. What man in the world would have acted like Perrin.^ 
Perrin and Lucetta shed tears of affection and joy. '*My 
dear children," said he, ** kiss the hand of your benefactor. 
Lucetta, this farm now belongs to us, and we can enjoy it 
without anxiety or remorse." Thus was honesty rewarded ; and 
let those who desire the reward, practice the virtue. 



CHAPTER XL 

CHARACTER OF A YOUNG LADF. 

1. Sophia is not a beautv.but in her presence, beauties, are 
discontented with themselm. At first she scarcely appears 
pretty; but the more she is beheld, the more agreeable she 
appears. She gains when others lose, and what she gains she 
never loses. She is equaled by none in a sweet' expression 
of countenance; and without dazzling beholders, she interests 
them. 

2. She loves dress, and is a good judge of it ; despises finery, 
but dresses with peculiar grace, mixing simplicity with ele- 
gance. Ignorant she is of what colors are in fashion ; but 
knows well what suits her complexion. ' She prepares herself 
for managing a family of her own, by managing that of her 
father. 

3. Cookery is familiar to her, with the price and quality of 
provisions ; and she is a ready accountant. Her chief view, 
nowever, is, to serve her mother, and lighten her cares. She 
holds cleanliness and neatness to be indispensable in a woman ; 
and that a slattern is disgusting, especially if beautiful. 

4. The attention ^iven to externals, does not make her over* 
look her more material duties. Sophia's understanding is solid, 
without being profound. Her sensibility is too great for a 
perfect equality of temper ; but her sweetness renders that ine- 
quality harmless. A harsh word does not make her angry ; but 
her heart swells, and she retires to disburden it by weeping. 

5. Recalled vby her father and mother, she comes at^ the in- 
stant, wiping her eyes, and appearing cheerful. She suffers 
with patience any wrong done her ; but is impatient to repair 
any wrong she has done, and does-it so cordially as to make it 
appear meritorious. If she happens to disoblige a companion, 
her joy and her caresses, when restored to favor, show the bur- 
den that lay upon her good heart. 

6. The love of virtue is Sophia's ruling passion. She loves 
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it, because no other thing is so lovely : she loves it, because it 
is the glory of the female sex : she loves It, as the only road to 
happiness, niisery being the sure attendant of a woman without 
virtue.' She loves it, as dear to her respectable father and 
tender mother. These sentiments inspire her with a degree of 
enthusiasm, that elevates her soul, and subdues every irregular 
appetite. 

7.. Of the absent she never talks but with circumspection, — 
of her female acquaintance especially. She has remarked, that 
what renders women prone to detraction, is, talking of their own 
sex ; and that they are more equitable with respect to the men. 
Sophia therefore never talks of women, but to expreis the good 
she knows of them : of others she says nothing. 

8. Without much knowledge of the world, she is attentive, 
obliging, and graceful, in all she does. A good disposition does 
much more for her, than art does for others. She possesses a 
degree of politeness, which, void of ceremony, proceeds from a 
desire to please, and which consequently never fails to please. 



CHAPTER XII. 

MODESTY, DOUBT, AND TENDER AFFECTION. 

AGATHOCLES AND CAUSTA. 

1. Galbta was young, and beautiful, endowed with a great 
share of wit and solid sense. Agathocles, whose age very little 
exceeded hers, was well-made, brave and prudent. He had 
the good fortune to be introduced at Calista's, where his eyes, 
wandering indifferently over a numerous circle, soon distin- 
gnished and fixed upon her. 

2. But, recovering from the short ecstasy occasioned by the 
first sight, he immediately reproached himself, as being guilty 
of rudeness to the rest of the company ; a fault which he had 
endeavored to correct, by looking round on other objects. Vain 
attempts! They were attracted by a powerful charm, and 
turned again towards Calista. He blushed, as well as she, 
while a sweet emotion, till then unfelt, produced a kind of flut- 
tering in his heart, and confusion in his countenance. 

3. They both became at the same time more timid and more 
oorious. He was pleased with gazing at Calista, which he 
could not do without trembling; whilst Calista, secretlv satis- 
fied with this flattering preference, cast her eyes on him by 
stealth. They were both under an apprehension, but especially 
Calista, of being caught by the other in the fact; and yet 
caaght they were, almost every moment. 

4* The hour of separation came, which to them appeared too 
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sudden : melancholy were the reflections they made on the 
rapidity of time. Imagination, however, did not permit them 
tb be entirely absent from each other; for the image of Calista 
was deeply engraved on the mind of Agathocles, and his fea- 
tures were strongly impressed on that of Calista. They both 
appeared less cheerful the rest of the day. A lively senti- 
ment, which they did not well comprehend themselves, entirely 
employed their minds, in spite of every attempt to divert 
themselves. 

5. Two days passed without seeing one another again ; and 
though this interval of time had been filled up either by busi- 
ness or recreations, yet they both, notwithstanding, experienced 
a weariness and dissatisfaction in their minds, for which they 
could in no way account. But the moment which brought them 
together again, explained it to them : the perfect contentment 
they felt in eaoh other*s company, made them sensible of the 
real source of their melancholy. 

6. Agathoeles took morQ courage that day : he addressed 
Calista in the most obliging manner, and had the happiness to 
converse with her for the first time. As yet, he had seen only 
her outward charms ; but now, he discovered the beauty of her 
mind, the integrity of her heart, the dignity of her sentiments, 
and the delicacy of her wit : but what charmed him the most, 
was the opinion he conceived, that she did not judge him on^ 
worthy of her esteem. 

7. From this time he made her frequent visits ; in every one 
of which, he discovered some new perfection in the fair Calista. 
This is the characteristic of true merit ; it gains by being ex- 
posed to the eye of a judicious person. A man of sense will 
soon dislike a coquet, a fool, or a giddv woman : but if he falls 
yi love with a woman of merit, tisie, far from weakening, will 
only strengthen and augment his passion. 

8. The fixed inclination of Agathoeles convinced him now, 
that what he felt for Calista, was love, and that of the most 
tender nature. This he knew ; but Calista did not as yet know 
it, or at least had not learnt it from his lips. Love is timorous 
and diffident. A bold suitor is not the real lover of the lady 
whom he addresses: he seeks for nothing but pleasure. 

9. Agathoeles at last resolved to open his heart to Calista ; 
but he did not do it in the affected language of a romantic pas- 
sion. " Lovely Calista," said he, ingenuously, " it is not mere 
esteem that binds me to you, but a most passionate and tender 
love. I feel that I cannot live without you : can you, without 
violence to your inclinations, consent to make me happy ? I 
may love you without offense ; 'tis a tribute due to your merit : 
but may I flatter myself with the hope of some small return V* 

10. A coquet would have affected to be displeased at suck^^ 
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declaration. But Calista not only listened to her lover without 
interrupting him, but answered him without ill-nature, and 
gave him leave to hope. Nor did she put his constancy to a 
tedious trial : the happiness for which he sighed, was no longer 
delayed than was necessary to prepare the ceremony. 

1 1. The marriage settlements were easily regulated betwixt 
the parties; for interest was out of the question: the chief 
article consisted in the mutual exchange of hearts, which was 
already fulfilled. What will be the lot of the new married 
couple ? The happiest, I may venture to foretell, that mortals 
can enjoy upon earth. 

12. No pleasures are comparable to those that affect the 
heart ; and there are none that affect it with such exquisite 
delight, as loving and being loved. To this tender union we 
can pever apply the words of Democritus, that the pleasure of 
love is but a short epilepsy. He meant, without doubt, mere 
sensual pleasure, which has so little in it of the nature of love, 
that a man may enjoy it without loving, and love without ever 
enjoying it. 

13. They will be constant in their love. This I dare also to 
predict ; and I know the reason. Their affection is not founded 
on the dazzling charms of beauty : they are both the friends of 
virtue ; they love each other on this account. They will there- 
fbre continue to love, as long as they are virtuous, — and their 
union itself is a pledge of their perseverance, — for nothing so 
much secures our continuance in the paths of virtue, as to have 
perpetually before our eyes, the example of a person whom 
we love. 

14. Nothing is capable of disturbing their happiness, but 
those disasters and misfortunes from which their love cannot 
shelter them. But, supposing such a reverse of fortune : would 
not their fate in this respect be common with that of the rest 
of mankind ? Those who have never tasted the pleasures of 
love, are not exempt from the like casualties ; and the lover is 
at least a gainer, in regard to those pleasures which constitute no 
small part of the happiness of life. 

15. Besides, even love itself will greatly diminish .the sense 
of their misfortunes. For love has the peculiar property of 
alleviating the sufferings of two fond hearts, and of rendering 
their pleasures more exquisite. By this communication of dis- 
tress, they seem to divide its weight ; and on the contrary, by 
participation, their satisfaction is doubled. 

16. As a squadron of horse is with greater difficulty bro- 
ken through by the enemy, in proportion to its closeness; so 
the happy pair resist the attacks of adversity with so much 
the more strength and success, as they are the more closely 
united. 
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CHAPTER xni. 




HUMMING-BIBD. 

A correspondent of a rcspectsble quaker publication, called 
' Tbe Friend,' in Philadelphia, fuioishea the tbllowing pleasant 
ajiecdote ofa humming'bird : 

" Some titno in the seventh month of the present jear, one 
of my faraily caught a small humming-bird, which appeared 
quite debilitated tor want of food. We presented it wilb 
aomsBugar and cream mixed together, whicli it Buched up 
with avidity, afler vhich it was restored to llberiy. In the 
course of s short interval, it again made iia appearance, was 
taken in the band, and a mixture of sugar and water, made 
into ibe consistence ofsirup, was poured into the corolla of the 
trumpet-honeysuckle, from which it eagerly extracted it. FroDj 
tfaia time forward, tt became quite familiar, and would come a 
dozen times a day or more, to bo fed. After fluttering for a 
feur seconds at the door or window to attract notice, it wonid 
alight on the limb of a neighboring tree, or rose-bush, until its 
food was prepared for it, and then, upon calhng ' Peet, Peet,' it 
would dart in a straight line, with the velocity of an arrow, 
to 'receive it. We generally filled two or three of Ihe tubes 
of the honeysuckle with the sirup, which it extracted while 
on the wing, buzzing around the flower held in our hand, 
and inserting its bill, which wna about three fourths of an inch 
in length, from which it protruded its tongue at least half an 
inch longer, with which it sucked up the liquid. 

This generally sufficed it -, but sometimes it did not appear 
MatieSed, but would repair to its resting place, and wait until 
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the flowers were again filled, when apon being called, it would 
return and finish its repast. But if, afler flying to its perch, it 
wiped its bill on the limb, we were then assured it wanted no 
more at that time ; and all the solicitations we could make, 
would have no other efiect than to hasten its departure. In 
the course of half an hour, it would be back again after more 
food ; and if the member of the family to whom he applied was 
engaged, and hot ready to attend to him, he would try over 
and over again to excite attention, by flying into diflerent apart- 
ments of the house, and buzzing within a few inches or our 
faces* < Peet's' solicitations generally succeeded) as the young- 
er branches of the family were delighted in attending to him. 
He appeared to be more fond of sirup when made thick, than 
any other food which was ofiered to him. If it was too much 
diluted, afler sipping a little, he would fly to his resting-place, 
and wait until it was altered. We also at times gave him 
^8Ugar and cream, wine and water mixed with sugar, and once 
some honey obtained from a humble-bee*s nest, which it ap» 
peared to treat with great contempt. 

Sometimes when he was fluttering around the flower held 
outside of the door- way, a stranger of the same species, having 
less confidence in human nature, would dart at the little fellow 
and drive him away, as if anxious for him to escape from so 
perilous a situation. But it only had a momentary eflect on 
our little friend, as be would return with as confiding an assu- 
rance of safety as before. His little twittering noise and avert- 
ed eye, as he momentarily withdrew his bill from the flower, 
appeared to say, ^ Surely thou wilt not hurt me.' Afler he had 
visited us every day so frequently for about three weeks, and 
had been admired by numerous persons, he disappeared on the 
11th of last month, being fed about the middle of the day, 
which was the last time that he was seen. As the wild hum- 
ming-birds, which were quite numerous before, disappeared 
about the same time, it is probable he accompanied them to 
more southern regions. As we were on terms of the most 
friendly kind, it is hoped our little traveler will again visit us, 
afler he has finished his peregrinations among the flowers of 
the south, as it is very doubtful whether he will find them as 
sweet as he did the honeysuckles of Delaware county. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

SORROW, PIETY, DEVOTION, FILIAL OBEDIENCE. 

STORY OF LA ROCHE. 

1. More than forty years ago, an English philosopher, whose 
works have since been read and admired by all Europe, resided 
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at a little town in France. Some disappointments in his native 
country had first driven him abroad, and he was afterwards 
induced to remain there, from having found in his retreat, 
where the connections even of nation and language were 
avoided, a perfect seclusion and retirement, highly favorable to 
the development of abstract subjects, in which he excelled all 
the writers of his time. 

2. Perhaps in the structure of such a mind, the finer and 
more delicate sensibilities are seldom known to have place ; 
or, if originally implanted there, are in a great measure extin- 
guished by the exertions of intense study and profound inves- 
tigation. 

3. Hence the idea that philosophy and unfeelingness are 
united, has become proverbial ; and in common language, the 
former word is often used to express the latter. Our philoso- 
pher has been censured by some, as deficient in warmth and 
reeling; but the mildness of his manners has been allowed by 
all ; and it is certain, that if he was not easily melted into com- 
passion, it was, at least, not difficult to awaken his benevolence. 

4. One morning, while he sat busied in those speculations 
which aflerwards astonished the world, an old female domestic, 
who served him for a house-keeper, brought him word, that an 
elderly gentleman and his daughter had arrived in the village, 
the preceding evening, on their way to some distant country; 
and that the father had been suddenly seized in the night with 
a dangerous disorder, which the people of the inn, where they 
lodged, feared would prove mortal : 

5. That she had been sent for as having some knowledge of 
medicine, the village surgeon being then absent ; and that it 
was truly piteous to see the good old man, who seemed not so 
much affected by his own distress, as by that which it caused 
to his daughter. 

6. Her master laid aside the volume in his hand, and broke 
off the chain of ideas it had inspired. His night-gown was 
exchanged for a coat, and he followed his governant to the 
aick man's apartment. It was the best in the little inn where 
they lay, but a paltry one notwithstanding. Our philosopher 
was obliged to stoop as he entered it. It was floored with 
earth, and above were the joists, not plastered, and hung with 
cobwebs. 

7. On a flock bed at one end lay the old man whom he came 
to visit ; at the foot of it sat his daughter. She was dressed in 
a clean white bed-gown ; her dark locks hung loosely over it, as 
she bent forward, watching the languid looks of her father. 
The philosopher and his house-keeper had stood some moments 
in the room, without the young lady's being sensible of their 
entering it. 
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8. Mackmoiselle ! said the old woman at last, in a soft tone. 
She turned and showed one of the finest faces in the world. It 
was touched, not spoiled, with sorrow ; and when she perceived 
a stranger, whom the old woman now introduced to her, a 
blush, at first, and then the gentle ceremonial of native polite- 
ness, which the afiliction of the time tempered, but did not ex* 
tinguish, crossed it for a moment, and changed its expression. 
It was sweetness all, however, and our philosopher felt it 
strongly. 

9. It was not a time for words : he offered his service in a 
few sincere ones. <' Monaieur Hes miserably ill here," said the 
governant ; " if he could possibly be removed any where.*' ** If 
he could be moved to our house," said her master, fie had a 
spare bed for a friend, and there was a great room unoccupied,, 
next to the governant's. It was contrived accordingly. 

10. The scruples of the stranger, who could look scruples, 
though he could not speak them, were overcome, and the bash- 
ful rcductance of his daughter gave way to her belief of its use 
to her father. The sick man was wrapped in blankets, and car- 
ried across the street to the English gentleman's. The old 
woman helped the daughter to nurse him there. The surgeout 
who arrived soon afler, prescribed a little, and nature did much ^ 
for him : in a week, he was able to thank his benefactor. 

11. By that time his host had learned the name and charac- 
ter of his guest. He was a protestant, and a clergyman of 
Surilzerlar^, called La Roche^ a widower, who had lately buried 
his wife, after a long and lingering illness, for which traveling 
had been prescribed; and was;, now returning home, after an 
inefiTectual journey, with his only child, the daughter we have 
mentioned. 

12. He was a devout man, as became his profession. Ht 
possessed devotion in all its warmth, but with none of itsms- 
perity ; I mean that nsperity which men who are called devont, 
sometimes indulge. The philosopher, though he felt no devo- 
tion, never quarreled with it in others. His governant joined 
the old man and his daughter, in the prayers and thanksgivings 
which they put up on his recovery; for she too was a heretic, 
in the phrase of the village. 

13. The philosopher walked out with his lon^ staff and his 
dog, and left them to their prayers and thanksgivings. ** My 
master," said the old woman, " alas ! he is not a christian, but 
be is the best of unbelievers." ^^ Not a christian !" exclaimed 
Mademoiselle Z.«i2ocA«, " yet he saved my father ! heaven bless 
him for it ; I would he were a christian." 

14. *' There is a pride in human knowledge, my child," said 
her father, *' which often Uinds men to the sublime truths of 
revelation ; hence there are opposers of Christianity among 
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men of virtuous lives, as well as among those of dissipated and 
licentious characters. Nay, sometimes I have known the lat- 
ter more easily converted to the true faith than the former ; 
because the fume of passion is more easily dissipated than the 
mist of false theory and delusive speculation." *' But this phi- 
losopher," said his daughter, *<alas! my father, he shall be a 
christian before he dies." 

1 6. She was interrupted by the arrivalof their landlord. He 
tooic her hand with an air of kindness, — she drew it away from 
him in silence, threw down her eyes to the ground, and left 
the room. "I have been thanking. God," said the good Xo 
Rochey *' for my recovery." " That is right," replied his land- 
lord. " I should not wish," continued the old man, hesitatingly, 
** to think otherwise ; did I not look up with gratitude to that 
Being, I should barely be satisfied with my recovery, as a con- 
tinuation of life, which, it may be, is not a real good." 

16. " Alas ! I may live to wish I had died, — that you had left 
mo to die. Sir, instead of kindly relieving me; (clasping the phi- 
losopher's hand,) but when I look on this renovated being, as 
the gift of the Almighty, I feel a far different sentiment. My 
heart dilates with gratitude and love to him. It is prepared 
for doing his will, not as a duty, but as a pleasure ; and regards 
every breach of it, not with disapprobation, but with horrpr." 

17. ** You say right, my dear sir," replied the philosopher; 
*' but yon are not yet re-established enough to talk much; you 
must take care of your health, and neither study nor preach 
for some time. I have been thinking over a scheme that struck 
me to-day, when you mentioned your intended departure. I 
was never in Switzerland; I have a great mind to accompany 
your daughter and you into that country. I will help to take 
care of you by the road ; for, as I was your first physician, I 
hold myself responsible for your cure." 

' IQ, La Roche's eyes glistened at the proposal ; his daughter 
was called and told of it. She was equally pleased with her 
father ; for they really loved their landlord, not perhaps the 
less for his infidelity ; at least, that circumstance mixed a sort 
of pity with their regard for him. Their souls were not of a 
mold for htir&her feelings ; hatred never dwelt with them. 

19. They traveled by short stages; for the philosopher was 
as good as his word, in taking care that the old maa should not 
be fatigued. The parties had time to be well acquainted with 
one another, and their friendship was increased by acquaint- 
ance. La Roche found a degree of simplicity and gentleness 
in his companion, which is not always annexed to the character 
of a learned or wise man. 

20. His daughter, who was prepared to be afraid of him,'wa8 
equally undeceived. She found in him nothing of that self- 
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importance, which superior parts, or gfreat cultivation of them, 
is apt to confer. He talked of every thing but philosophy and 
religion ; he seemed to enjoy every pleasure and amusement 
of ordinary life, and to be interested in the most common topics 
of discourse. When his knowledge or learning at any time 
appeared, it was delivered with the utmost plainness, and with- 
out the least show of dogmatism. 

21. On his part, he was charmed with the society of the good 
clergyman and his lovely daughter. He found in them the 
guileless manners of the earliest times, with the culture and 
accomplishments of the most refined ones : every better feel- 
ing, warm and vivid ; every ungentle one, repressed or over- 
come. He was not addicted to love ; but be felt himself happy 
in being the friend of Mademoiselle La Roche; and sometimes 
envied her father the possession of such a child. 

22. Afler a journey of eleven days, they arrived at the dwel- 
ling of La Roche. It was situated in one of those valleys in 
the canton of Berne, where nature seems to repose in quiet, 
and has inclosed her retreat with mountains inaccessible. 

23. A stream, that spent its fury in the hills above, ran in 
front of the house, and a broken water-fall was seen through 
the woods that covered its sides. Below, it circled round a 
tufled plain, and formed a little lake in front of a village, at the 
end of which, appeared the spire of La Rochets churchi rising 
above a clump of beeches. 

24. The philosopher enjoyed the beauty of the scene ; .but to 
bis companions it recalled the memory of a wife and a parent 
they had lost. The old man's sorrow was silent ; his daughter 
sobbed and wept. Her father took her hand, kissed it twice, 
pressed it to his bosom, threw up his eyes to heaven ; and ha- 
ving wiped off a tear that was just about to drop from each, 
began to point out to his guest some of the most striking ob- 
jects which the prospect afforded. The philosopher interpret- 
ed all this; and he could but slightly censure the creed from 
which it arose. 

25. It was not long afler they arrived, when a number of La 
Roche's parishioners, who had heard of his return, came to the 
bouse to see and welcome him. The honest folks were awk- 
ward, but sincere, in their professions of friendship. They 
madoBome attempts at condolence ; it was too delicate for their 
handling ; but La Roche took it in good part. " It has pleased 
God," said he ; and they saw he had settled the matter with 
himself. Philosophy cculd not have done so much with a 
thousand words. 

26. It was now evening, and the good peasants were about 
to depart, when a clock was heard to strike seven, and the 
hour was followed by a particular chime. The country folks. 
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who came to welcome their pastor, turned their eyes towards 
him at the sound ; he explained their meaning to his guest. 
*• That is the signal," said he, " for our evening exercise. This 
is one of the nights of the week in which some of my parishion- 
ers are wont to join in it ; a little rustic saloon serves for the 
chapel of our family, and such of the good people as are with 
as ; if you choose rather to walk out, I will furnish you with 
an attendant ; or here are a few old books, which may afford 
you some entertainment within." 

27. " By no means," answered the philosopher ; " I will at- 
tend Mademoiselle at her devotions." " She is our organist," 
said La Roche ; *^ our neighborhood is the country of musical 
mechanism, and I have a small organ fitted up for the purpose 
of assisting our singing." '' It is an additional inducement," 
replied the other, and they walked into the room together. 

28. At the end stood the organ mentioned by La Roche; be- 
fore it was a curtain^ which his daughter drew aside, and, 
placing herself on a seat within, and drawing the curtain close, 
so as to save her the awkwardness of an exhibition, began a 
Toluntary, solemn and beautiful in the highest degree. The 
philosopher was no musician, but he was not altogether insen- 
sible to music. This fastened on his mind more strongly, from 
its beauties being unexpected. 

29. The solemn prelude introduced a hymn, in which such 
of the audience as could sing, immediately joined. The words 
were mostly taken from holy writ : it spoke the praises of God, 
and his care of good men. Something was said of the death of 
the just, — of such as die in the Lord. The organ was touched 

'With a hand less firm, — it paused, — it ceased, — and the sobbing 
of Mademoiselle was heard in its stead. 

30. Her father gave a sign for stopping the psalmody, and 
rose to prayer. He was discomposed at first, and his voice 
faltered as he spoke ; but his heart was in his words, and its 
warmth overcame his embarrassment. He addressed a Being 
whom he loved, and he spoke for those he loved. His parbh- 
ioners caught the ardor of the good old man ; even the philoso- 
pher felt himself moved, and forgot, for a moment, to think why 
he should not. 

31. La Roche' 8 religion was that of sentiment, not theory, 
and his guest was .averse to disputation: their discourse did 
not therefore lead to questions concerning the belief of either ; 
yet would the old man sometimes speak of his, from the feelings 
of a heart impressed with its force, and wishing to spread tha 
pleasure he enjoyed in it. 

** 32. The ideas of his God and his Savior, were so congenial 
to his mind, that every emotion of it naturally awakened them. 
A philosopher might have called him an enthusiast : but if h% 
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possessed the fervor of enthusiasts, he was guiltless of their 
bigotry. " Our Father who art in heaven !" might the good old 
ro&D sayj — for he felt it, — and all mankind were his brethren. 

33. " You reffret, my friend," said he to the philosopher, 
** when my daughter and I talk of the exquisite pleasure deri- 
ved from music ; you regret your want of musical powers and 
musical feelings; it is a department of soul, you say, which na* 
tare has almost denied you, which, from the eflfects you see it 
i^ave on others, you are sure must be highly delightful."- 

34. *^ Why should not the same thing be said of religion ? 
TroBt me, I feel it in the same way, an energy, an inspiration, 
which I would not lose for all the blessings of sense, or enjoy- 
ments of the world ; yet so far fro(Q lessening my relish of the 
pleasures of life, that I find it bightens them all." 

35. *' The thought of receiving it from God, adds the blessing 
of sentiment to that of sensation, in every good thing which I 
possess ; and when calamities overtake me, — and I have had mjc 
share, — it confers a dignity on my affliction, and so lifls me above 
the world. Man, I know, is but a worm ; yel methinks I am 
allied to God !" It would have been inhuman in our philoso- 
pher to cloud, even with a doubt, the sunshine of his belief. 

36. His discourse, indeed, was very remote from metaphysi- 
cal disquisition, or religious controversy. Of all men I ever 
knew, his ordinary conversation was the least tinctured with 
pedantry, or liable to dissertation. With La Roche and his 
daughter. It was perfectly familiar. 

37. The country round themj the manners of the village, the 
comparison of both with those of England, remarks on the 
works of favorite authors, on the sentiments they conveyed, 
and the passions they excited, with many other topics, in which 
there was an equality, or alternate advantage, among the 
speakers, w^re the subjects they talked of. 

38. Their hours too of riding and walking were many, in 
which to the philosopher, as a stranger, were shown the rcmarka- 
blescenes and curiosities of the country. They would sometimes 
make little expeditions, to contemplate, in different attitudes, 
those astonishing mountains, the cliffs of which, covered with 
eternal snows, and sometimes shooting into fantastic shapes, 
form the termination of most of the Swiss prospects. 

39. Our philosopher asked many questions, as to their natural 
history and productions. La Roche observed the sublimity of 
the ideas, which the view of their stupendous summits, inac* 
cessible to mortal foot, was calculated to inspire, which, said 
he, naturally leads the mind to that Being by whom their fou^ 
diOion^ were laid. ** They are not seen in Flanders," sanP 
Ifedemoiselley with a sigh. '^ That is an odd remark," said 

6 
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the philosopher, smiling. She blushed, and he inquired no 
farther.* 

40. It was with regret he left a society in which he found 
himself so happy ; but he settled with La Roche and his daugh- 
ter a plan of correspondence ; and they took his promise, tnat 
if ever he came within fifly leagues of their dwelling, he. would 
travel those fifty leagues to visit them. 

41. About three years after, our philosopher was on a Yisit 
at Geneva ; the promise he made to La Roche and his daugh- 
ter, on his former visit, was recalled to his mind, by the view of 
that range of mountains, on a part of which they had oflen 
looked together. 

42. There was a reproach too, conveyed along with the re- 
collection, for his having failed to write to either of them for 
several months past. ^ The *truth was, that indolence was the 
habit most natural to him, from which he was not easily roused 
by the claims of correspondence, either of his friends or his 
enemies ; when the latter drew their pens in controversy, they 
were oflen unanswered, as well as the former. 

43. While he was hesitating about a visit to La Roche^ 
which he wished to make, but found the eflTort rather too much 
for him, he received a letter from the old man, which had been 
forwarded to him from Paris, where he had then fixed his resi- 
dence. 

44. It contained a gentle complaint of the philosopher's want 
of punctuality, but an assurance of continued gratitude for 
his former good offices, and as a friend' whom the writer con* 
sidered interested in his family ; it ihformed him of the ap- 
proaching nupitals of Mademoiselle La Roche, with a young 
luan, a relation of her own, and formerly a pupil of her father, 
of the most noble disposition, and respectable character. 

45. Attached from their earliest years, they had been sepa- 
rated by his joining one of the subsidiary regiments of the 
canton, then in the service of a foreign power. In this situa- 
tion he had distinguished himself as much for courage and mili* 
tary skill, as for the other endowments which he-had cultivated 
at home. The term of his service had now expired, and they 
expected him to return in a f^w weeks, when the old man 
hoped, as he expressed it in his letter, to join their hands, and 
see them happy. 



* The philosopher was a resident in Flanders, and a skeptic. Thii 

« proof of. his infidelity it inimitably delicate. In short, tMs who)« 
Dry is a beautiful satire on deism, bigotry, and metaphysical theolo- 
gy; while it paints unaffected virtue, benevolence, and piety, in the 
Bost engaging colors. " 
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46. Oar philosopher felt himself interested in this event; 
bat he was not, perhaps, altogether so happv in the tidings of 
Ifademoiselle La Roche's marriage, as her father supposed him. 
Not that he was ever a lover of the lady ; but he thought her 
one of the most amigble women he had seen; and there 
was something in the idea of (ler being another's forever, that 
struck him, he knew not why, like a disappointment. 

47. Ader some little speculation on the matter, however^ 
he could look on it as a thing iBtting, if not quite agreeable ; 
and determined on his visit, to see his old friend and his daugh- 
ter happy. 

48. On the last day of his journey, difierent accidents had 
retarded his progress ; he was benighted before he reached 
the quarter in which La Roche resided. His guide, however, 
was well acquainted with the road, and he found himself in view 
of the lake which I have before described in the neighborhood 
of La Rflche^8 dwelling. 

49. A light gleamed on the water, that seemed to proceed 
from the house : it moved slowly along, as he proceeded by 
the side of the lake, and at last he saw it glimmering through 
the trees, and stop at some distance from the place where be 
then was. 

50. He supposed it some piece of bridal merriment, and 
pushed on his horse, that he might be a spectator of the scene ; 
but be was a good deal shocked, on approaching the spot, to 
find it to be the torch of a person clothed in the dress of an 
attendant on a funeral, and accompanied by several otherr, 
who, like him, seemed to have been employed in the rights of 
eepalture. 

51. On the philosopher's making the inquiry who was the 
person they had been burying, one of them, with an accent 
more mournful than is common to their profession, answered, 
** then you know not Mademoiselle, sir ! you never beheld a 
lovelier,"—" La Roche /" exclaimed he, in reply, — " alas, it was 
she indeed!" ' The appearance of grief and surprise which bis 
countenance assumed, attracted the notice of the peasant with 
whom he talked. 

62. He came up close to the philosopher,—" I perceive you are 
acquainted with Mademoiselle La Roche.** *' Acquainted with 
her ! Indeed I was ! When, how, where did she die ? Where 
is her father?** " She died, sir, of the heart-break, I believe; 
the young gentleman to whom she was soon to be married, waa 
killed in a duel by a French officer, his intimate companion, 
and to whom, before their quarrel, he had often done the great* 
eat favors, 

53. <^Her worthy fkther bears her death, as he has often 
told 08 a christian should. He is even so composed, as to ba 
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now in his pulpit, ready to deliver a few exhortations to his pa* 
rishioners, as is the custom with us on such occasions. Follow 
me, sir, and you shall hear him." He followed the man with- 
out answering. 

54. The church was dimly lighted; except near the pulpit, 
where the venerable La Roche was seated. His people were 
now lifting up their voices to that Being whom their pastor bad 
taught them ever to bless and revere. La Roche sat, his figure 
bending gentlv forward, his eyes half closed, lifted Up in silent 
devotion. A lamp placed near him threw a light strongly on 
his head, and marked the shadowy lines of his age across the 
paleness of his brow, thinly covered with gray hairs. 

55. The music ceased, — La Roche sat for a moment, and 
nature wrunga few tears from him. His people were loud in 
their grief. The philosopher was not less affected than they. 
La Roche arose. *' Father of mercies,*' said he, " forgive 
these tears ; assist thy servant to lifl up his soul to thee ; to lift 
to thee the souls of thy people ; my friends, it is good so to do ; 
at all seasons it is good; but in the days of our distress, what 
a privilege it is ! Well saith the sacred book, * Trust in the 
Lord ; at all times trust in the Lord.' 

56. *< When every other support fails us, when the fountains 
of worldly comfort are dried up, let us then seek those living 
waters which flow from the. throne of God. It is only from 
a belief of the goodness and wisdom of a supreme being, that 
our calamities can be borne in a manner which becomes a man. 

57. " Human wisdom is here of little use ; for in proportion 
as it bestows comfort, it represses feeling, without which, we 
may cease to be hurt by calanitty, but we shall also cease to 
enjoy happiness. I will not bid you be insensible, my friends 1 
I cannot. 

58. " I feel too much myself, and I am not ashamed of my 
feelings; but therefore may I the mo^e willingly be heard: 
therefore have I prayed God to give me strength to speak to 
you ; to direct you to him, not with empty wofds, but with 
these tears ; not from speculation, but from experience ; that 
while you see me suffer, you may know also my consolation. 

59. " You behold the mourner of his only child, the last 
earthly stay and blessing of his declining years ! Such a child 
too ! It becomes not me to speak of her virtues ; yet it is but 
grateful to mention them, because they were exerted towards 
myself. Not many days ago, you saw her young, beautiful, 
virtuous, and happy .* ye who are parents will judge of my 
affliction now. But Mook towards him who struck me ; I see 
the hand of a Father, amidst the chastenings of my God. 

60. " Oh ! could I make you feel what it is to pour out the 
heatti when it is pressed down with tnany sorrows; to. pour j^ 
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out with confidence to him, in whose hands are life and death; 
on whose power awaits all that the^r^f enjoys, and in contem- 
plation of whom disappears all that the last can infliqt I For 
we are not as those who die wfthout hope ; we know that our 
Redeemer liveth ; that we shall live with him, with our friends, 
his servants, in that blessed land where sorrow is unknown, and 
happiness is endless as it is perfect. 

61. <^ Go then, mourn not for me ; I have not lost my child: 
but a little while, and we shall meet again, never to be sepa- 
rated. But ye are also my children. Would ye that I should 
not grieve without comfort ? So live as she lived ; that when 
your death shall come, it may be .the death of the righteous, 
and your latter end like his." 

62. Such was .the exhortation of La Roche; his audience 
answered it with tears. The good old man had dried up his, at 
the altar of the Lord ; his countenance had lost its sadness, 
and assumed the glow of faith and hope. The philosopher fol- 
lowed him into his house. 

63. The inspiration of the pulpit was past ; the scenes they 
had last met in, rushed again on his mind ; La Roche threw his 
arms around his neck, and watered it with his tears. The other 
was equally affeeted; they went*together in silence into the 
parlor, where the evening service was wont to be performed. 

64. The curtains of the organ were opened ; La Roche startl- 
ed back at the sight, — ^^ Oh my friend," said he, and his tears 
burst forth again. The philosopher had now recollected him^ 
self; he stept forward and drew the curtain close. The old 
man wiped off his tears, and taking his friend by the hand, " yoa 
see my weakness," said he, *' 'tis the weakness of humanity ; 
but my comfort is not therefore lost." 

65. " I heard you," said the other, " in the pulpit : I rejoiced 
that sueh consolation is yours." " It is, my friend," said he, 
*' and I trust I shall ever hold it fast. If there are any who doubt 
our faith^ let them think of what importance religion is to 
csalamity, and forbear to weaken its force ; if they cannot re- 
store our happiness, let them not take away the solat^e of our 
affliction." 

66. The philosopher's heart was smitten ; and I heard him 
long after confess, that there were moments when the remem- 
brance overcame him even to weakness ; when, amidst all the 
pleasures of philosophical discovery, and the pride of literary 
fame, he called to his mind the venerable figure of the goodXra 
Rochti and wished that he had never doubted. 

6* 
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PUNERAL OF GENERAL rUABEB, ITEAE SARATOGA, — ^- 
LATEDBT GENERAL BCRGOSKE. 

I. About Bunaat, the corpse of General Fraeer was broDgbt 
«p the hill, attended onlv by the officers who hid lived in bis 
family. To arrive at the redout, It passed within view of the 
greatest part of both armies. 

S. General Phillips, General Reiileael, and myaelf, who were 
■tandlDg tc^etber, were struck with the humility of the pro- 
eesaion. "I^ey who were ignorant that privacy had beon re- 
quested by General Fraaer, might ascribe it to neglect. 

3. We could neither endure that reflection, nor indeed re- 
atrain our natural propensity to pay our last attention to his 
remains. We joined the procession, and were witnesses of Uk 
afiecting scene that endued. 

b 4. The incessant cannonade during the aolemnitv; tbesteadr 
attitude and unaltered voice of the chaplain who (MSiciatea, 
though frequently covered with dust, from the shot which the 
American artillery threw around us ; the mute, but espreeeive 
mixture of sensibility and indignation upon every countenance i 
these objects will remain to the last of life on the minds of every 
man who was present. 

5. The growing duskiness of the evening added to the scene- 
ry, and the whole marked a character of that juncture, that 
would make one of the finest subjects for the pencil of a maater, 
that the field ever exhibited. 

6. To the canvas, and to the faithful page of a more impor- 
tant historian, gallant friend, I consign thy memory. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

STORT OF LADT HARRIET ACKLAND, B7 QEIT. BURGOTNI. 

1. Lady Harriet Ackland had accompanied bar husband to 
Canada in the beginning of the year 1776. In the course of 
that campaign, she had traversed a vast space of country, in 
different extremities of season) and with difficulties that an 
European traveler will not easily conceive^ to attend, in a poor 
hut at Chamblee, upon his sick bed. 

2. In the opening of the campaign of 1777, she was re- 
strained, by the positive injunctions of her husband, from of- 
fering herself to a share of the fatigue and hazard expected be- 
fore Ticonderoga. The day aHer the conquest of that place, 
he was badly wounded, and she crossed Lake Champlain to 
join him. 

3. As soon as he recovered, Lady Harriet proceeded to 
follow his fortunes through the campaign, and at Fort Edward^ 
or the next camp, obtained a two-wheeled tumbril, which had 
been constructed by the officers of the - artillery/ something 
8in\ilar to the carriage used for the mail upon the great roads 
in England. 

4. Major Ackland commanded the British grenadiers, who 
were attached to General Eraser's body of. the army, and con- 
sequently were always the most advanced post. Their situa* 
tions were often so alert, that no person slept out of his clothes. 

5. In one of these situations, a tent in which the Major and 
his lady were asleep, suddenly took fire. An orderly sergeant 
of the grenadiers, with great hazard of suffocation, dragged 
out the first person he caught hold of. It proved to be the 
Major. 

6. It happened, that in the same instant, his lady, not know- 
ing what she did, and perhaps not perfectly awake, providen- 
tially made her escape, by creeping under the walls of the back 
part of the tent. 

7. The first object she saw, upon the recovery of her senses, 
was the Major on the other side, and in the same instant again 
in the fire in search of. her. The sergeant again saved him, but 
not without the Major'd being severely burnt in his face and 
other parts of his body. Every thing they had in the tent was 
consumed. 

8. This accident happened a little time before the army 
passed the Hudson. It neither altered the resolution nor the 
cheerfulness of Lady Harriet ; and she continued h^r progress, 
a partaker of the fatigues of the advanced body. The next 
call upon her fortitude was of a different nature, and more dis- 
tressing, as of longer suspense. 
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5. General PhillipB, General Reiilesel, end myself, who were 
■tanding tojfetber, were struck with the humility of the pro- 
eeraion. Itey who were ignorant that privacy had been re- 
quested by General Fraser, might ascribe it to neglect. 

3. We could neither endure that reflection, nor inJeed re- 
strain our natural propenaity to pay our last attention to bis 
remains. We joined the piocession, and were witnesees of the 
sfiticting scene that ensued. 
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though frequently covered with duat, from the shot which the 
American artillery threw around us ; the mute, but espreeeive 
mixture of sensibility and indignation upon every countenanoe ; 
these objects will remain to the last of life ontheminda of every 
maa who was present. 

6. The growing duabinesB of the evening added tothescene- 
ry, and the whole marked a character of that juncture, that 
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that the field ever exhibited. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

STOUT OF LADT HARRIET ACKLAND, B7 QEIT. BURGOTNI. 

1. Lady Harriet Ackland had accompanied her husband to 
Canada in the beginning of the year 1776. In the course of 
that campaign, she had traversed a vast space of country, in 
different extremities of season, and with difficulties that an 
European traveler will not easily conceive^ to attend, in a poor 
hut at Chamblee, upon his sick bed. 

2. In the opening of the campaign of 1777, she was re- 
strained, by the positive injunctions of her husband, from of- 
fering herself to a share of the fatigue and hazard expected be- 
fore Ticonderoga. The day after the conquest of that place, 
he was badly wounded, and she crossed Lake Champlain to 
join him. 

3. As soon as he recovered. Lady Harriet proceeded to 
follow his fortunes through the campaign, and at Fort Edward^ 
or the next camp, obtained a two-wheeled tumbril, which had 
been constructed by the officers of the - artillery/ something 
8in\ilar to the carriage used for the mail upon the great roads 
in England. 

4. Major Ackland commanded the British grenadiers, who 
were attached to General Eraser's body of ^ the army, and con* 
sequently were always the most advanced post. Their situa* 
tions were often so alert, that no person slept out of his clothes. 

5. In one of these situations, a tent in which the Major and 
his lady were asleep, suddenly took fire. An orderly sergeant 
of the grenadiers, with great hazard of suffocation, dragged 
out the first person he caught hold of. It proved to be the 
Major. 

6. It happened^ that in the same instant, his lady, not know« 
ing what she did, and perhaps not perfectly awake, providen* 
tially made her escape, by creeping under the walls of the back 
part of the tent. 

7. The first object she saw, upon the recovery of her senses, 
was the Major on the other side, and in the same instant again 
in the fire in search of. her. The sergeant again saved him, but 
not without the Major'd being severely burnt in his face and 
other parts of his body. Every thing they had in the tent was 
consumed. 

8. This accident happened a little time before the army 
passed the Hudson. It neither altered the resolution nor the 
cheerfulness of Lady Harriet ; and she continued h^r progress, 
a partaker of the fatigues of the advanced body. The next 
call upon her fortitude was of a different nature, and more dis- 
tressing, as of longer suspense. 
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9. On the march of the 19th of September, the grenadierfl 
being liable to action at every step, she had been directed bf 
the Major to follow the artillerjr and baggage, which were not 
tzpoaed. At the time the action began, she found herself near 
a small uninhabited hut, where she alighted. 

10. When it was found the action was becoming general and 
bloody, the surgeons of the hospital took possession of the hut, 
as the most convenient place for the first care of the wounded. 
Thus was this lady in hearing of one continued fire of cannon 
and musketry, for four hours together ; with the presumption, . 
from the post of her husband at the head of the grenadiers, 
that he was in the most exposed part of the action. 

11. She had three female companions, the Baroness- of 
Reidesel, and wives of two British officers, Major Harnage and 
Lieutenant Reyneli ; but in the event, their presence served 
but little for comfort. Major Harnage was soon brought to 
the surgeons, very badly wounded ; and a little time after, came 
intelligence that Lieutenant Reyneli was shot dead. Imagina- 
tion will want no helps, to figure the state of the whole group. 

12. From the date of that action to the 7th of October, Lady 
Harriet, with her usual serenity, stood prepared for new trials; 
and it was her lot, that their severity increased with their 
numbers. She was again exposed to the heariug of the whole 
action, and at last received the shock of her individual misfor- 
tune, mixed with the intelligence of the general calamity; the 
troops were defeated, and Major Ackland, desperately wounded, 
was a prisoner. 

13. The day of the 8th was passed by this lady and her com- 
panions in common anxiety, — not a tent nor a shed being stand- 
ing, except what belon£red to the hospital, their refuge was 
among the wounded and dying. 

14. During a halt of the army, in the retreat of the 8th of 
October, I received a message from Lady Harriet, submitting 
to my decision a proposal of passing to the American camp, 
and requesting Gen. Gates' permission to attend her husband. 

16. Though I was ready to believe, for I had experienced, 
that patience and fortitude, in a supreme degree, were to be 
found, as well as every other virtue, under the most tender 
forms, I was astonished at this proposal. 

16. Afler so long an agitation of the spirits, exhausted, not 
only for want of rest, but want of food, drenched in rains for 
twelve hours together, that a woman should be capable of such 
an undertaking as delivering herself to the enemy, probably in 
the night, and uncertain what hands she might first fall into, 
appeared an efibrt above human nature. 

17. The assistance I was enabled to give, was small indeed; 
I had not even a cup of wine to offer her ; but I was told she 
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had found from some kind and fortunate hand, a little rum and 
dirty water. All I could furnish to her was an open boat, and tf 
few lines, written on dirty, wet paper, to General Gates, rer 
commending her to his protection. 

18. Mr. Brudenell, the chaplain who officiated at the funeral 
of General Fraser, readily undertook to accorapan;^er ; and 
with one female servant, and the Major's valet, who had then 
in his shoulder a ball received in the late action, she rowed 
down the river to meet the enejny. But her distresses were 
not yet at an end. 

19. The night was advanced before the boat reached the 
enemy's out-post, and the sentinels would not let it pass, nor 
evefn come on shore. In wain Mr.- Brudenell ojSered the flag 
of truce, and represented ine state of the extraordinary passen- 
ger. The guard, apprehensive of treachery, and punctilious to 
their orders, threatened to fire into the boat, if it stirred before 
day-light. 

20. Her anxiety and sufferings were thus protracted through 
seven or eight dark and cold hours; and her reflections upon 
that first reception, could not give her very encouraging ideas 
of the treatment she was afterwards to 6xpect. But it is due 
to justice at the close of this adventure, to say, that she was 
received and accommodated by General Gates, with all the hu- 
manity and respect that her rank, her merits and her fortunes 
deserved. 

21. Let such as ar6 affected by these circumstances of alarm, 
hardship and danger, recollect, that the subject of them was a 
woman, — of a most tender and delicate fram^, — of the gentlest 
manners, — accustomed to all the soft elegancies and refined en- 
joyments that attend high birth and fortune, and far advanced 
in a state in which the tender cares always due to her sex, be- 
come indispensably necessary. Uer mind alone was formed 
for such trials. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

ADVENTURES OF MAJOR PUTNAM, 

1. In the month of August, five hundred men were employed, 
under the orders of Majors Rogers and Putnam, to watch the 
motions of the enemy near Ticonderoga. At South Bay, they 
separated the party into two equal divisions, and Rogers took a 
position on Wood Creek, twelve miles distant from Putnam. 

2. Upon being, sometime afterwards, discovered, they formed 
a re-union and concerted measures for returning to Fort Ed- 
ward. Their march through the woods, was in three divisions^ 
by fivitii the right commanded by Rogers, the left by Putnam^ 
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and the center by Captain D'Ell. The first night, they encamp* 
ed on the banks of Clear River^ about a mile from old Fort Ann^ 
which had been formerly built by General Nicholson. 

3. Next morning, Major Rogers and a British officer, named 
Irwin, incautiously suffered themselves, from a spirit of false 
emulaliodltto be engaged in firing at a mark. Nothing could 
have been more repugnant to the military principles of Putnam 
than such conduct, or reprobated by him in more pointed terms. 

4. As soon as the heavy dew, which had fallen the preceding 
night, would permit, the detachment moved in one body, Put- 
nam being in front, D'Ell in the center, and Rogers in the rear. 
The impervious growth of shrubs and underbrush that had 
sprung up, where the land had been partially cleared some years 
before, occasioued this change in the order of march. 

5. At the moment of moving, the famous French partisan 
Molang, who had been sent with five hundred men to intercept 
our party, was not more than one mile and a half distant from 
them. Having heard the firing, he hastened to lay an ambus- 
cade, precisely in that part of the wood njost favorable to his 
project. Major Putnam was just emerging from the thicket into 
the common forest, when the enemy rose, and with discordant 
yells and hoops, commenced an attack upon the right of his 
division. 

6. Surprised, but undismayed, Putnam halted, returned the 
fire, and passed the word for the other divisions to advance for 
his support. D'Ell came. The action, though widely scattered, 
and principally fought between man and man, soon grew gene- 
ral, and intensely warm. It would be as difficult as useless, to 
describe this irregular and ferocious mode of fighting. 

7. Major Putnam, perceiving it would be impracticable to 
cross the creek, determined to maintain his grou^nd. Inspired 
by his example, the officers and men behaved with great brave-, 
ry : sometimes they fought aggregately in open view, and some- 
times individually under cover; taking aim from behind the 
bodies of trees, and acting in a manner independent of each 
other. 

8. Fpr himself, having discharged his fusee several times, at 
length it missed fire, while the muzzle was pressed against the 
breast of a large and well-proportioned savage. This warrior^ 
availing himself of the indeflbnsible attitude of his adversary, 
with a tremendous war-hoop sprung forward, with his ■ lifted 
hatchet, and compelled him to surrender ; and having disarmed 
and bound him fast to a tree, returned to the battle. 

9. The intrepid captains D*E11 and Harman, who now com- 
manded, were forced to give ground for a little distance ; the 
savages, conceiving this to be the certain harbinger of victory, 
rushed impetuously on, with dreadful and redoubled cries. Bat 
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xmr two partisans, collecting a handful of brave men, gave the 
pursuers 8(f n^arm a reception, as to oblige them, in turn, to re- 
treat a little beyond the spot at which the action had commen- 
ced. Here they made a stand. 

10. This change of ground occasioned the tree, to which 
Putnam was tied, to be directly between the fire of the two par- 
ties. Human imagination can hardly figure to itself a more de- 
plorable situation. The balls flew incessantly from each side, 
^many struck the tree, while some passed through the sleeves 
and skirts of his coat. In this state of jeopardy, unable to move 
Ills body, to stir his limbs, or even to incline his head, he re- 
mained more than an hour. So equally balanced, and so obsti- 
nate, was the fight ! 

11. At one moment, while tfatt battle swerved in favor of the 
enemy, a young savage chose an odd way of discovering his 
humor. He found Putnam bound. He might have dispatched 
him at a blow. But he loved better to excite the terrors of the 
prisoner, by hurling a tomahawk at his head, — or rather, it 
should seem, his object was to see how near he could throw it, 
without touching him, — the weapon struck in the tree a number 
of times, at a hair's breadth distance from the mark. 

12. When the Indian had finished his amusement, a French 
ofEcer, (a much more inveterate savage by nature, though de- 
scended from so humane and polished a nation,^ perceiving Put- 
nam, came up to him, and leveling a fusee within a foot of his 
breast, attempted to discharge it ; it missed fire : inefiectnally 
did the intended victim solicit the treatment due to his situa- 
-tion, by repeating that he was a prisoner of war. 

13. The degenerate Frenchman did not understand the lan- 
guage of honor or of nature : deaf to their voice, and dead to 
sensibility, he violently and repeatedly pushed the muzzle of his 
^UD against Putnam's ribs, and finally gave him a cruel blow on 
the jaw, with the but of his piece. Afler this dastardly deed, 
he left him. • 

14. At length, the active intrepidity of D'Ell and Harman, 
seconded by the persevering valor of their followers, prevailed. 
They drove from the field the enemy, who left about ninety 
deaa behind them. As they were retiring, Putnam was untied 
by the Indian who had made biui prisoner, and whom he after- 
vrards called master, 

15. Having been conducted for some distance from the place 
of action, he was stripped of his coat, vest, stockings and shoes ; 
loaded with as many of the packs of the wounded as could be 
piled upon him ; strongly pinioned, and his wrists tied as closely 
together as they could be pulled with a cord. 

16. After he had marched, through no pleasant paths, in this 
painful manner, for many a tedious mile, the party (who were 
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excessively fatigued) halted to breathe. Hie handsx-were now 
immoderately swelled, from the tigrhtness of the ligature ; and 
the pain had become intolerable. His feet were so much 
scratched, that the blood dropped fast from them. 
.17. Exhausted with bearing a burden above his strength, and 
frantic with torments exquisite beyond endurance ; he intreat- 
ed the Irish interpreter to implore, as the last and only grace 
he desired of the savages, that they would knock him on the 
head, and take his scalp at once, or loose his hands. 

18. A French officer, instantly interposing, ordered his hands 
to be unbound, and some of the packs to be taken ofi*. By this 
time, the Indian who captured him, and had been absent with 
the wounded, coming up, gave him a pair of moccasons, and 
iezpressed great indignation at the unworthy treatment his pris- 
oner had suffered. 

19. That savage chief again returned to the care of the 
wounded ; and the Indians, about two hundred in number, went 
before the rest of the party, to the place where the whole were 
that night to encamp. They took with them Major Putnam, 
on whom, (besides innumerable other outrages,) they had the 
barbarity to inflict a deep wound with a tomahawk, in the left 
cheek. 

20. His sufferings were in this place to be consummated. A 
scene of horror, infinitely greater than had ever met his eyes 
before, was now preparing. It was determined to roast {im 
alive. For this purpose, they led him into a dark forest, strip- 
ped him naked, bound him to a tree, and piled dry brush, with 
other fuel, at a small distance in a circle round him* 

21. They accompanied their labors, as if for his funeral dirg^, 
with screams and sounds, inimitable but by savage voices. Thea 
they set the piles on fire. A sudden shower damped the rising 
flame. Still they strove to kindle it, until, at last, the blaze ran 
fiercely round the circle. Major Putnam soon began to feel the 
scorching heat. His hands were so tied, that he could move bii 
body. He oflen shifled sides, as the fire approached. 

22. This sight, at the very idea of which, all but savages 
must shudder, afforded the highest diversion to his inhuman 
tormentors, who demonstrated the delirium of their joy, by cot- 
respondent yells, dances and gesticulations. He saw clearly 
that his final hour was inevitably come. He summoned all his 
resolution y and composed his mind, as far as the circumstances 
could admit, to bid an eternal farewell to all he held most dear. 

23. To quit the world, would scarcely have cost a singly 
jmng, but for the idea of home, — but for the remembrance of 
domestic endearments, of the affectionate partner of his sonli 
€Qd of their beloved o£iprin^. His thought was ultimately 
fixed on a happier state of existence, beyond the tortures ht 
was beginning to endure. 
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24. The bitterness of death, eren of that death which is ac- 
«ompaDied with the keenest agonies, was in a manner past,-^ 
nature, with a feeble struggle, was quitting its last hold on sub- 
lunary thin^,— when a French officer rushed through the 
crowd, opened a way, by scattering the burning brands, and 
unbound the victim. It was Molang himself, to whom a savage, 
unwilling to see another human sacrifice immolated, had run 
and communicated the tidings. 

25. That commandant spurned and severely reprimanded the 
Iwrbarians, whose nocturnal powows he suddenly ended. Put- 
nam did not want for feeling or gratitude. The French com- 
mander, fearing to trust him alone with them, remained until 
he could deliver him in safety into the hands of his master. 

26. The savage approached his prisoner kindly, and seemed 
to treat him with particular affection. He offered him some 
hard biscufts, but finding that he could not chew them, on ac- 
count of the blow he had received from the Frenchman, this 
more Humane savage soaked some of the biscuit in water, and 
made him suck the pulp-like paste. 

27» Determined, however, not to lose his captive, (the re- 
freshment being finished,) he took the moccasons from his feet, 
and tied them to one of his wrists ; then directing him to lie 
down on his back, upon the bare ground, he stretched one arm 
to its full length, and bound it fast to a young tree; the other 
arm was extended and bound in the same manner, — his lega 
were stretched apart, and fastened to two saplings. 

28. Then a number of tall but slander poles w8^e cut down ;. 
which, with some long bushes, were laid across his body from 
liead to foot: on each side lay as many Indians as could conver 
niently find lodging, in order to prevent the possibility of] his 
escape. In this disagreeable and painful posture he remained 
until morning. 

29. During this night, the longest and most dreary conceiva- 
ble, our hero used to relate, that he felt a ray of cheerfulness 
cpme casually across his mind, and could not even refrain from 
smiling, when he reflected on this ludicrous group for a painter, 
of which he himself was the principal figure. 

SO. The next day he was allowed his blanket and moccasons, 
and permitted to march without carrying any pack, or receiving 
any msult. To allay his extreme hunger, a little bear's meat 
was given, which he sucked through his teeth. At night the 
party arrived at Ticonderoga, and the prisoner was placed un- 
dfir the care of a French guard. 

^ 31. The savages, who had bfeeri prevented from glutting their 
diabolical thirst for blood, took ever^ opportunity of manifesting 
thmr malevolence for the disappomtmenti by horrid grimaces 

7 
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and aiifry gestures; but they were suffered no more to offer ktm 
Tiolence or personal indignity. 

32. After having been examined by the Marquis de Mont- 
Cftlrai Major Putnam was conducted to Montreal by a French 
<^cer, who treated him with the greatest indulgence and 
humanity. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THEYaITHFUL AMERICAN DOG. 

1. An officer in the late American army, on his station at the 
westward, went out in the morning with his dog and e^un, in 

2uest of game. Venturing too far from the garrison, he was 
red upon by an Indian, who was lurking in the bushes, and in- 
stantly fell to the ground. 

S. The Indian running to him, struck him on the head with 
his tomahawk, in order to dispatch him ; but the buttoorof his 
hat fortunately warding off the edge, he was only stunned by 
the blow. With savage brutality, he applied the scalping-knife, 
and hastened away with this trophy of his horrid cruelty, leav- 
ing the officer for dead, and none to relieve or console him, 
but his faithful dog. 

3. The afflicted creature gave every expression of attach- 
ment, fidelity and affection.' He licked the wounds with inex- 
pressible tenderness, and mourned the fate of his beloved mas- 
ter. Havin^erformed every office which sympathy dictated, 
or sagacity could invent, without being able to remove his 
master from the fatal spot, or procure from him any signs of 
life, or his wonted expressions of affection to him, he ran off in 
quest of help. 

4. Bending his course towards the river, where two men 
were fishing, he urged them, by all the powers of native rheto- 
ric, to accompany him to the woods. The men were suspicious 
of a decoy to an ambuscade, and durst not venture to follow 
him. The- dog finding all his caresses fail, returned to the care 
of his master; and, licking his wounds a second time, renewed 
all bis tenderness ; but with no better success than before. 

5. Again he returned to the men, once more to try his skill 
in alluring them to his assistance. In this attempt he was more 
successful than in the other. The men, s'eeing his solicitude, 
began to think the dog might have discovered some valuable 

fi^me, and determined to hazard the consequences of following 
iin. 

6. Transported with his success, the affectionate creature 
harried them along by every expression of ardor. Presentlr 
they arrived at the spot, where, behold,— an officer wounded. 
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scalped, weltering in his own gore, and faint with the loto of 
blood. 

7. Suffice it to say, he was yet alive. They carried him to 
the fort, where the first dressings were performed. A suppu- 
ration immediatly took place, and he was soon conveyed to the 
hospital at Albany, where in a few weeks he entirely recovered, 
and was able to return to his duty. 

8. This worthy officer owed his life, probably, to the fidelity 
of this sagacious dog. His tongue, which the gentleman after- 
wards declared gave him the most exquisite pleasure, clarified 
the wound in the most effectual manner, and his perseverance 
brou£rht that assistance, without which he must have soon 
perisned. 

9. " My dog, the trustiest of his kind. 

With gratitude inflames my mind $ 
I mark his true, his faithful way, 
^And in my service copy Tray."^ 



CHAPTER XIX. 

VOLCANOES OF ICELAND. 
Abridged from the Encyclopedia, 

1. Iceland is noted for volcanoes, which seem to be more furi- 
ous there than in anv other par^of the world. They begin with 
a subterranean rumbling noise, with a roaring and cracking in 
the place from whence the fire is to burst forth. Fiery me* 
teors also precede the eruption of fire, and sometimes shocks of 
earthquake. . 

S. The drying up of small lakes, streams and rivulets, is also 
considered as a sign of an approaching eruption ; but the im- 
mediate forerunner is the bursting of the mass of ice on the 
mountains. Flames then issue from the earth, and lightning 
and fire-balls from the smoke, and stones and ashes are thrown 
to a vast distance. In 1755, a stone of two hundred anc( ninety 
pounds weight, was thrown twenty-four miles. 

3. The most tremendous eruption ever known, was in 1783^ 
Its first sign was perceived on the first of June, by a trembling 
of the earth in the western part of the province of Shapterfall r 
it continued and increased till the eleventh day, when the in- 
habitants quitted their houses, and lay in tents. A continual 
smoke was seen to arise out of the earth, in the northern parts 
of the isle, and three fire-spouts broke forth in different placet. 

4. These spouts of fire ascended to a vast hight, so as to be 
visible at the ^distance of two hundred miles. Immense qnanti* 
ties of ashes, sand, and other substances, were cast up and 
spread over the country. The atmosphere was so filled with 
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th«n, EB ti> Be rendered dark, and great damage was done by 
the pumice-stones, which fell, red-hot, in large qaantitiea. 

6. The shower continued for many days. The fire some- 
times appeared in a continual stream, and sometimes in flashes, 
with a noise like thunder, which lasted the whole summer. At 
the same time fell vast quantities of rain, impregnated with 
acid and salts, which corroded the face and hands of people; in 
other places there fell showers of hail, which did much damage. 
In places near the fire, the grass and every green thing was^ 
destroyed, being covered with a crust of a sulphurous and sooty 
matter. 

6. Such thick vapors were raised by this conflict of adverse 
elements, that the sun was obscured, and appeared like blood; 
and the whole face of nature appealed to be changed. This 
dreadful scene lasted several days, and the whole country was 
laid waste. The inhabitants fled to the utmost parts of the 
isle, to escape the terrible conflagration. 

7. On the first eruption of fire, the river Skapta was conside- 
rably augmented, but on the eleventh day, the waters were 
dried up. The next day, a prodigious stream of red-hot lava 
was discharged from the earth, and ran down the channel which 
the river had left, and overflowing the banks, rose to a great' 
hight, and spread desolation over the whole adjacent country. 

8. The fiery stream then ascended the channel, and mounting 
high, it destroyed the village of Ruland, though situated on a 
hill, consuming the houses and every thing that stood in its way. 
It spread, till it had converted a tract of thirty-six miles of 
country into a sea of fire. It then changed its course to the 
south, and after filling the channel of the Skapta for six miles, 
it burst upon a wide plain, carrying flaming wood on its surface^ 
and overwhelming the earth with torrents of liquid fire. 

9. It continued thus to spread, from June twel^ to Ausust 
thirteenth, when it ceased to extend itself, but continued to 
burn. When any part of the surface acquired a crust by cool- 
ing, it was soon broken by the mass of fire below, and then 
tumbling among the melted substance, it was tossed about with 
prodigious noise and crackling, and small spouts of fire were 
continually shooting into the air. 

10. When it left the channel of the Skapta, this mass of fire 
was four hundred feet in depth. It ran in every direction where 
it could find a vent, and destroyed a number of villages. In one 
place, it came to a cataract of the river, of fourteen fathoms 
hiffh, where it fell with a tremendous noise and terrible cod- 
vmsions. In another, it stopped up the channel of a river, filled 
a large valley, and destroyed two villages, though it approached 
no nearer than six hundred feet. ^ 

1 U Other villages were inundated by the watera of rireni 
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driven from their channels by the fiery torrent. At last, having 
filled all the valleys to the south, it changed its course to the 
north, and spread over a tract of countrv lorty-eight miles in 
length, and thirty-six in breadth. It dried up several rivers, 
and formed lakes of fire. At last, on the sixteenth of Augnsti 
the eruption ceased. 

12. The whole extent of ground, on three sides covered by 
this dreadful inundation, was computed to be ninety miles long, 
and twenty-four broad ; and the depth of lava, from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and twenty feet. Twelve rivers were 
dried up ; twenty villages destroyed, and a considerable number 
of people. The extent of ground covered on the north, was 
not ascertained. Some bills were melted down ; others cover- 
ed, and the whole had the appearance of a sea of red-hot melt- 
ed metal. 

13. Afler this eruption, two new isles rose from the sea. 
One in February 1784, rose about one hundred miles southwest 
of Iceland. It was about three miles in circumference, and a 
mile in hight. It burnt with great violence, sending forth pro- 
digious quantities of sand and pumice-stones. Both isles have 
since disappeared. 



* CHAPTER XX. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON'S RE;SI6NATI0N. 

Mr. President, 

1. The great events on which my resignation depended, 
bavyig at length taken place, I have now the honor of offering 
my sincere congratulations to Congress, and of presenting my- 
self before them, to surrender into their hanJs the trust com- 
mitted to me, and to claim the indulgence o( retiring from the 
service of my country. 

t. Happy in the confirmation of our independence and sove- 
reignty, and pleased with the opportunity afforded to the United 
States, of beconiing a respectable nation, I resign, with satis- 
faction, the appointment I accepted with diffidence; a diffidence 
in my abilities to accomplish so arduous a tas|j, which, however, 
was superseded by a confidence in the rectitude of our cause, 
the support of the supreme power of the Union, and the pat- 
ronage of Heaven. ^ , . -i. j *t 

3. The successful termination of the war, has verified the 
most sanguine expectations; and my gratitude for the interoo. 
sition of Providence, and the assistance I have received from 
my countrymen, increases with every review of the momentous 

4. While I repeat my obligations to the army m general, I 

7* 
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should do injustice to my own feeling^e, not to acknowledge, in 
this place, tlie peculiar services and distinguished merits of the 
gentlemen who have been attached to m j person during the war. 

5. It was impossible that the choice of confidential officers to 
compose my family, should have been more fortunate. Permit 
me, sir, to recommend in particular those who have continued 
in the service to the present moment, as worthy of the favora- 
ble notice and patronage of Congress. 

6. I consider it as an indispensable duty, to close this last so- 
lemn act of my official life, by commending the interests of onr 
dearest country to the protection of Almighty God, and those 
who have the superintendence of them, to his holy keeping. 

7. Having now finished the work assigned me, I retire from 
the great theater of action; and, bidding an afiectionate fare- 
well to this august body, under whose orders I have so long 
acted, I here offer my commission, and take my leave of all the 
employments of public life. 

G. WASHINGTON. 
December 23, 1783. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

SINGULAR INSTANCE OF PATRIOTI&M. 

1. Edward the third, king of England, afler the battle of 
Cressy, laid siege to Calais. He had fortified his camp in so 
impregnable a manner, that all the efibrts of France proved in- 
efiectual to raise the siege, or throw succors into the city. The 
citizens, however, under the conduct of Count Vienne, their 
gallant governor, made an admirable defense. 

2. Day afler day the English effected many a breach, which 
they repeatedly expected to storm by morning ; but when 
morning appeared, they wondered to behold new ramparts 
nightly raised, erected out of the ruins which the day had made. 

3. Prance had now put her sickle into her second harvest, 
smce Edward, with his victorious army, set down before tb^ 
town. The eyes of all Europe were intent on the issue. The 
finglish made their approaches and attacks without remission, 
but the citizens were as obstinate in repelling all their efforts. 

4. At length, famine did more for Edward than arms. After 
the citizens had devoured the lean carcasses of their half-star- 
ved cattle, they tore up old foundations and rubbish, in search 
of vermin ; they fed on boiled leather, and the weeds of ex- 
hausted gardens : and a morsel of damaged corn was accounted 
matter of luxury. 

6. In this extremity, they resolved to attempt the enemy's 
camp. They boldly sallied forth; the English joined batUe, 
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and, afler a long and desperate engagement, Count Vienne was 
taken prisoner ; and the citizens who survived the slaughter, 
retired within theiV gates. 

6. On the captivity of their governor, the command devolved 
upon Eustace Saint Pierre, the mayor of the town, a man of 
mean birth, but of exalted virtue. Eiustace soon found himself 
under the necessity of capitulating, and offered to deliver to 
£dward the city, with all the possessions and wealth of the in- 
habitants, provided he would permit them to depart with life 
and liberty. 

7. As Edward had long since expected to ascend the throne 
of France, ho was exasperated to the last degree against these 
people, whose sole valor had defeated his warmest hopes ; he 
therefore determined to take an exemplary revenge, though he 
wished to avoid the imputation of cruelty. 

8. He answered, by Sir Walter Mauney, that they all deser- 
yed capital punishment, as obstinate traitors to him, their true 
sovereign ; that, however, in his wonted clemency, he consented 
to pardon the bulk of the plebeians, provided they would deliver 
up to him six of their principal citizens, with halters about their 
necks, as victims of due atonement for that spirit of rebellion, 
with which they had inflamed the common people. 

9. All the remains of this desolate city were convened in the 
great square, and like men arraigned at a tribunal from whence 
there was no appeal, expected with throbbing hearts the sen- 
tence of their conqueror. When Sir Walter had declared his 
message, consternation and pale dismay were impressed on 
every face ; each looked upon death as his own inevitable lot ; 
for how should they desire to be saved at the price proposed? 
Whom had they to deliver up, save parents, brothers, kindred, 
or valiant neighbors, who had so often exposed their lives in 
their defense ? 

10. To a long and dead silence, deep sighs and groans suo- 
eeeded, till Eustace Saint Pierre, ascending a little eminence, 
thus addressed the assembly: ** My friends and fellow-citizens, 
jou see the condition to which we are reduced ; we must either 
submit to the terms of our cruel and ensnaring conqueror, or 
yield up our tender infants, our wives, and chaste daughters, to 
the bloody and brutal lusts of the violating soldiery. 

11. '' We well know what the tyrant intends by his specioiw 
offers of mercy. It does not satiate his vengeance to make ui 
merely miserable ; he would also make us criminal ; he would 
make us contemptible : he will grant us life on no conditicw, 
save that of our being unworthy of it. Look about you, my 
friends, and fix your eyes on the persons whom you wish to de- 
liver up, as the victims of your own safety. 

12. ^* Which of these would you appoint to the rack, the ax, 
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0T the halter ? Is there any here, who has not watched for 
Tou, who has not fought for you, who has not bled for yon f 
Who, through the length of this inveterate siege, has Dot suf* 
fered fatigues and miseries a thousand times worse than death h 
that you and yours might survive to days of peace and prosperi- 
ty f Is it your preservers then, whom you would destine to de< 
■truction ? 

13. '* You will not, yon cannot do it. Justice, honor, hu- 
manity, make such a treason impossible. Where then is our 
resource ? Is there any expedient left, whereby we may aroid 
guilt and infamy on one hand, or the desolation and horrors of a 
sacked city on the other ? 

14. There is, my friends, there is one expedient lefl ; a gra- 
cious, an excellent, a god*]ike expedient ! Is there any hero, 
to whom virtue is dearer than life ! Let him offer himself an 
oblation for the safety of his people. He shall not fail of a 
blessed approbation from that Power who offered up bis only 
Son for the salvation of mankind." 

15. He spoke, but an universal silence ensued. Each-man look- 
ed around for his example of that virtue and magnanimity in 
others, which all wished to approve in themselves, though they 
wanted the resolution. At length St. Pierre resumed. 

16. '' It had been base in roe, my fellow-citizens, to propose 
any matter of damage to others, which I myself had not been 
willing to undergo in my own person. But I held it ungenerous 
to deprive any roan of that preference and estimation, which 
might attend a first offer on so signal an occasion ; for I doubt 
not but there are many here as ready, nay more zealous, for 
this martyrdom, than I can be, however modesty and the fear of 
imputed ostentation may withhold them from being foremost in 
exhibiting their merits. 

17. " Indeed, the station to which the captivity of Count 
Yienne has unhappily raised me, imports a right to be the first 
in giving my life for your sakes. I give it freely, I give it 
cheerfully : who comes next ?** Your son ! exclaimed a youth> 
not yet come to maturity. Ah, my child ! cried St. Pierre; I 
aft then twice sacrificed. But no, — I have rather begotten 
thee a second time. Thy years are few, but full, my son; the 
victim of virtue has reached the utmost purpose and goal of 
mortality. 

18. Who next, my friends? This is the hour of heroei* 
Your kinsman, cried John de Aire ! your kinsman, cried James 
Wissant! your kinsman, cried Peter Wissant! '<Ah!" ex- 
claimed Sir Walter Mauny, bursting into tears, '' why was I 
not a citizeaof Calais .^" 

19. The sixth victim was still wanting, but was quickly sup- 
plied by lot, from numbers who were now emulous of so eo« 
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noblingr an example. The keys of the city were then delivered 
to Sir Walter. He took the six prisoners into his custody. 
He ordered the gates to be opened, and gave charge to his at- 
tendants to conduct the remaining citizens, with their faui- 
heSf throuffh the camp of the English. . 

20. Before they departed, however, they desired permission 
to take their last adieu of their deliverers. What a parting ! 
what a scene I they crowjiled, with their wives and children, 
about St. Pierre and his fellow-prisoners. They embraced, 
they clung around, they fell prostrate before them. They 
groaned; Jhey wept aloud; and the joint clamor of their 
mourning passed the gates of the city; ai)d was heard through- 
out the camp. 

21. At length, St. Pierre and his fellow-victims appeared, 
under the conduct of Sir Walter and his guard. All the tents 
of the English were instantly emptied. The soldiers poured 
from all parts, and arranged themselves on each side, to behold, 
to contemplate, to admire, this little band of patriots as they 
passed. 

22. They murmured their applause of that virtue which they 
could not but revere even in enemies ; and they regarded those 
ropes which they had voluntarily tied about their necks, as en- 
signs of greater dignity than that of the British garter. 

23. As soon us they had reached the royal presence, 
'' Mauny," says the king, ** are these the principal inhabitants 
of Calais ?" •• They are," says, Mauny : " they are not onJy the 
principal men of Calais ; they are the principal men W France, 
my lord, if virtue has any share in the act of ennobliuff." 

24. ** Were they delivered peaceably ?" says Edward : " was 
there no resistance, no commotion among the people ?" •* Not 
in the least, my lord. They are self-deliyered, self-devoted, 
^nd come to offer up their inestimable heads, as an ample- 
equivalent for the ransom of thousands." 

25. The king, who was highly incensed at the length and 
difficulty of the siege, ordered them to be carried away to im- 
mediate execution ; nor could aH the remonstrances and intrea^ 
ties of his courtiers, divert him from his cruel purpose. But 
what neither a regard to his own interest and honor, — what 
neither the dictates of justice nor the feelings of humanity 
could effect, was happily accomplished by the more powerful 
influence of conjugal affection. 

26. The queen, being informed of the particulars respecting 
the six victims, flew into her husband's presence, threw herself 
on her knees before him, and with tears in her eyes, besought 
him not to stain his character with an indelible mark of infamy, 
by Committing such a horrid and barbarous deed. 

2*7. £dwa]^ could refuse nothing to a wife whom he so tea** 
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derly loved, and especially in her condition ; and the queen, 
act satisfied with having saved the lives of the six bur^berst 
oonducted them to her tent, where she applauded their virtue, 
regaled them with a plentiful repast, and having made them a 
present of money and clothes, sent them back to their fellow- 
citizens. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

BXTRACT FROM DR. Belknap's address to the inha- 
bitants OF NEW-HAMPSHIRE, AT THE CLOSE OP 
HIS HISTORY OF THAT STATE. 

Citizens of ^ew- Hampshire : — 

1 . Having spent above twenty years of my life with you, 
and passed through various scenes of peace and war within that 
time; being personally acquainted with many of you, both in 
your public and private characters ; and having an earnest de- 
sire to promote your true interest, I trust you will not think 
me altogether unqualified to give you a few hints, by way of 
advice. 

S. You are certainly a rising state ; your numbers are rapidly 
increasing; and your importance in the political scale will be 
augmented in proportion to your improving the natural advan- 
tages which, your situation affords you, and to your cultivating 
the intellectual and moral powers of yourselves and your 
children. 

3. The first article on which I would open ray mind to you, 
i^ that of education. Nature has been as bountiful to you as 
to any other people, in giving your children genius and capaci- 
ty: it is then your duty and your interest to cultivate their ca- 
pacities, and render them serviceable to themselves and the 
community. 

4. It was the saying of a great orator and statesman of an- 
tiquity, that *' the loss which the commonwealth sustains, by a 
want of education, is like the loss which -the year would suflfer by 
the destruction of the spring.*' 

5. If the bud be blasted, the tree will yield no fruit. If the 
•pringinff corn be cut down, there will be ho harvest. 'So if 
the youth be ruined through a fault in their education, the 
community sustains a loss which cannot be repaired ; *' for it is 
too late to correct them when they are spoiled." 

6. Notwithstanding the care of your lefi^islatoit in enacting 
laws, and enforcing them by severe penalties ; notwithstaad- 
ing the wise and liberal provision which is made by some t^ns, 
and some private gentlemen in the state ; yet there is still, in 
nan/ places, '* a great and criminal neglect of education," 
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7. You are indeed a very coosiderable degree better in this 
respect, than in the time of the late war ; but yet much re* 
mams to be done^ Great care ought to be taken, not only to 
provide a support for instructors or children and youth ; but to 
be attentive in the choice of instructors ; to see that thej be 
men of good understanding, learning, and morals ; that they 
teach by their example, as well as by their precepts ; that they 
|rovern themsel^s, and teach their pupils the art of self-go* 
▼ernment. i 

8. Another source of improvement, which I beg leave to re- 
commend, is the establishment of social libraries. This is the 
easiest, 'the cheapest and most effectual mode of difiusing 
knowledge among the people. For the sum of six or eight dol- 
lars at once, and a small annual payment besides, a man may 
be supplied with the means of literary improvement during his 
life, and his ch\]dren may inherit the blessing. 

9. A few neighbors, joined together in setting up a library, 
and placing it under the care of some suitable person, with a 
very few regulations, to prevent carelessness and waste, may 
render the most essential service to themselves- and the com- 
madity. 

10. Books may be much better preserved in this way, than 
if they belonged to individuals; and there is an advantage in 
the social intercourse of persons who have read the same books, 
by their conversing on the subjects which have occurred in 
their reading, and communicating their observations one to 
another. 

11. From this mutual intercourse, another advantage may 
arise : for the persons who are thus associated, may not only 
acquire, but originate, knowledge. By studying nature and the 
sciences; by practicing arts, agriculture, and manufactures ; at 
the same time that they improve their minds in reading, they 
inay be led to discoveries and improvements, original and bene- 
ficial : and being already formed into society, they may diffuse 
their knowledge, ripen their plans, correct their mistakes, and 
promote the cause of science and humanity in a very considera- 
ble degree. 

12. The book of nature is always open to our view, and we 
may study it at our leisure. " 'Tis elder scripture, writ by God'i 
own hand.'' The earth, th^air, the sea, the rivers, the moun- 
tains, the rocks, the caverns, the animal and vegetable tribes, 
are fraught with instruction. Nature is not half explored : 
and in what is partly known, there are many mysteries, which 
time, observation and experience must unfold. 

13. Every social library, among other books, should befar- 
Diibed with those of natural philosophy, botany, zoology, chim- 
istry, httsbandry, geography, and astronomy ; that mqniring 
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minds may be directed in their inquiries ; that thej may lee 
what is known, and what still remains to be discovered ; and 
that they may employ their leisure, and their varioos oppor- 
tunities, in endeavoring to add to the stock of science, and 
thus enrich the world with their observations and improvements. 

14. Suffer me to add a few words on the use of apirUout 
Hquor, that bane of society, that destroyer of health, morals, 
and property. Nature indeed has furnished her vegetable 
productions with spirit ; but she has so combined it with other 
substances, that unless her work be tortured by fire, the spirit 
is not separated, and cannot prove pernicious. Why should 
this force be put on nature, to make her yield a noxious draft, 
wheM all her original preparations are salutary ? 

15. The juice of the apple, the fermentation of barley, and 
the decoction of spruce, are amply sufiicient for the refreshment 
of man, let his labor be ever so severe, and his perspiration ever 
so extensive. Our forefathers, for many years atler the set- 
tlement of the country, knew not the use of distilled spirit. 

16. Malt was imported from England, and wine from the 
Western or Canary islands, with which they were refreshed, be- 
fore their own fields and orchards yielded them a supply. An 
expedition was once undertaken against a nation of Indians, 
when there was but 07)e/>in< of strong water, (as it was then 
called,) in the whole army, and that was reserved for the sick ; 
yet no complaint was made for want of refreshment. 

17. Could we but return to the primitive manners of our an- 
cestors, in this respect, we should be free from many of the 
disorders, both of body and mind, which are now experienced. 
The disuse of ardent, spirit would also tend to abolish the in* 
ftimous traffic in slaves, by whose labor thi& baneful material is 
procured. 

18. Were I to form a picture of happy society, it would be a 
town, consisting of a due mixture of hills, valleys, and streams 
of water. The land well fenced and cultivated ; the roads and 
bridges in good repair ; a decent inn, for the refreshment of 
travelers, and for public entertainments. The inhabitants, 
mostly'husbandmen ; their wives and daughters, domestic manu- 
facturers; a suitable proportion of handicrafl workmen, and two 
or three traders ; a physician and lawyer, each of whom should 
have a farm for his support. 

19. A clergyman of good underSanding, of a candid disposi- 
tion, and exemplary morals ; not a metaphysical nor a polero]c« 
but a serious and practical preacher. A school-master, who 
should understand his business, and teach his pupils to govern 
themselves. A social library, annually increasing, and under 
good regulation. 

20. A club of sensible men, seeking mutual improvement* 
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A decent musical society. No intriguing politician, horse-jockey, 
^mbler, or sot ; but all such characters treated with contempt. 
Such a situation may be considered as the most favorable to 
social happhiess of any which this world can afford. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

COJ^JVGAL AFFECTIOK. 

BAROIf HALLER, ON THE DEATH OF HIS WIFE, — FROM 
" CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE." 

1. Shall I sing thy death, Marianne? What a theme i 
When my sighs interfupt my words, and one idea flies before 
another ! The pleasures thou didst bestow on me, ilbw aug- 
ment my sorrows. I open the \T0und9 of a heart that yet bleeds, 
«nd thy death is renovated to me. 

2. But my passion was too violent. Thou didst merit it too 
well ; and thine image is too deeply engraven on my soul, to 
permit me to be silent. The expressions of thy love revivify, 
ID some degree, my felicity e they afford me a tender recollec- 
tion of our faithful union, as a remembrance thou wouldest 
have left to me. ♦ 

3. These are not lines dictated by wit ; the artificial cdm- 
plaiotsof a poet. They are perturbed^ sighs, which escape 
from a heart . not suflSicient for its anguish. Yes, I am going 
to paint my troubled soul, affected by love and grief, that only 
occupied by the most distressing images, wanders in a labyrinth 
«f affliction. 

4. I see thee yet, such as thou wast at death. I approached 
thee, touched by the most lively despair. Thou didst call back 
thy last strength, to express one word, which I yet asked from 
thee* O soul, fraught with the purest sentiments, thou didst 
only appear disturbed for my afflictions ; thy laet expressions 
were only those of love and tenderness, and thy last actions, 
onljr those of resignation. ^ 

5. Whither shall I fly? Where shall I find in this country 
«o asylum, which only offers to me objects of terror? This 
house, in which I lost thee ; this sacred dome, in which repose 
thy ashes ; these children I Ah ! my blood chills at the view of 
those tender images of thy beauty, whose artless voices call 
fijr their mother. Whither shall I fly ? Why cannot I fly to thee ? 

6. Does not my heart owe thee the sincerest tears? Here 
thou hadst no other friend but me. It was I who snatched thee 
Irom the bosom of thy family ; thou didst quit them to follow 
ae* 1 deprived thee of a country where thou wast loved by re- 
IfttiTei who cherished thee, to conduct thee, alas ! to the tomb* 

8 
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7. In those sad adieus with which thy sister embraced tli6€f 
while the country gradually fading from our eyes, she lost oar 
last glances ; then with a softened kindness, mingled with a 
tender resignation, thou didst say, I depart with tranqoillity ; 
what can I regret ? My Haller acompanies me. 

8. Can I recollect without tears, the day that unitecl me to 
thee? Yet even now, softened pleasure mingles with my sor- 
rows, and rapture with my affliction. How tenderly loved thy 
heart ! that heart which could forget every thing, birth, beau- 
ty, and wealth ! and which, notwithstanding the avowal I made 
of my fortune, only valued rae for my sentiments. 

9. Soon thou didst resign thy youth, and quit the world to 
be entirely mine ! Superior to ordinary virtue, thou wast only 
beautiful for me. Thy heart was alone attached to mine; 
careless *of thy fate, thou wast alone troubled with my lightest 
sorrows, and enraptured with a glance that expressed content. 

10. A will, detached from the vanity of the world, and re- 
signed to heaven ; content, and a sweet tranquillity, that neither 
joy nor grief could disturb ; wisdom in the education of thy 
children ; a heart overflowing with tenderness, yet free from 
weakness ; a heart made to soothe my sorrows ; it was this 
that formed my pleasures, and that forms my griefs. 

11. And thus I loved thee, more^han the world could believe, 
more than I knew myself. How often in embracing thee with 
ardor, has my heart thought, with trembling, Ah I if I should 
lose her ! How often have I wept in secret ! 

12. Yes, my grief will last, even when time shall have dried 
my tears : the heart knows other tears thau those which cover 
the face. The first flame of my youth, the sadly pleasing i'e- 
collection of thy tenderness, the admiration of thy virtue, are 
an eternal debt for my heart. 

13. In the depth of the thickest woods, under the green 
shade of the beech, where none will witness my complaints, I 
will seek for thy amiable image, and nothing shall distract my 
recollection. There I shall see thy graceful mien, thy sadness 
when I parted from thee, thy tenderness when I embraced 
thee, thy joy at my return. 

14. In the sublime abodes of the celestial regions I will foUow 
thee ; I will seek for thee beyond the stars that roll beneath 
thy feet. It is there that thy innocence will shine in the splen- 
dor of heavenly light ; it is there that with new strength thy 
soul shal) enlarge its ancient boundaries. 

15. It is there, that, accustoming thyself to the light of di- 
vinity^ thou findest thy felicity in its councils ; and that thou 
ininglest thy voice with the angelic choir, and a prayer in my 
favor. There thou leamest the utility of my afflicticm* God 
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imfblds to thee the volame of fate ; thou readest his designs 
io ourieparatiou, and the close of my career. 

16. O soul of perfection, which I loved with such ardor, bi^t 
which I think I loved not enough, how amiable art thou in the 
celestial splendor that environs thee ! A lively hope elevates 
me ; refuse not thyself to my vows ; open thy arms ; I fly to be 
united eternally with thee. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

STORY OF LOGAN, A MINGO CHIEF. 

1. In the spring of the year 1774, a robbery and murder 
were committed on an inhabitant of the frontiers of Virginia, 
by two Indians of the Shawanese tribe. The neighboring 
whites, according to their custom, undertook to punish this 
outrage in a summary way. Colonel Cresap, a man infamous 
for the many murders he had committed on those much-injured 
people, collected a party, and proceeded down the Kauhawa 
in quest of vengeance. 

2. Unfortunately, a canoe of women and children, with one 
man only, was seen coming from the opposite shore, unarmed, 
and not suspecting any hostile attack from the whites. Cresap 
find his party concealed themselves on the bank of the river; 
and the moment the canoe reached the shore, singled out their 
objects, and at one lire killed every person in it. 

3. This happened to be the family of Logan, who had long 
been distinguished cs the friend of the whites. This unworthy 
return provoked his vengeance. He accordingly signalized 
himself in the war which ensued. . 

4. In the autumn of the same year, a decisive battle was 
fought at the mouth of the great Kanhawa, between the collect- 
ed forces of the Shawanese, Mingoes, and Delawares, and a de- 
tachment of the Virginia militia. The Indians were defeated, 
und sued for peace. 

5. Logan, however, disdained to be seen among the sup- 
pliants; but, lest the sincerity of a treaty should be disturbed, 
from which so distinguished a chief absented himself^ he sent 
by a messenger, the following speech, to be delivered to Lord 
Dunmore. 

6. ^ I appeal to any white man to say, if ever he entered 
Logan's cabin hungry, and he gave him no food ; if ever he 
came cold and naked, and he clothed him not. During the last 
long and bloody war, Logan remained idle in his cabin, an ad- 
vocate for peace. 

7. *' Such was my love for the whites, that my countrymen 
pointed as they passed by, and said, Logan U the friend ofwhiU 
vun» I bad even thought to life with you, had it not been for 
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the injuries of one man. Colonel Cresap, the last spring, hi 
cold blood, and unprovoked, murdered all the relations of Lt>gaDf 
not even sparing my women and children. 

8. " There runs not a drop of my blood in the veins of ainy 
living creature. This called on me for revenge. I have sought 
it; f have killed many; I have fully glutted my vengeance. 
For my country, I rejoice at the beams of peace ; but do not 
harbor a thought that mine is the joy of fear. Logan never 
felt fear. Pie will not turn on his heel to save his life. Who 
is there to mourn for Logan ? Not one.'^ 



CHAPTER XXV. 

SPEECH OF A SCYTHIAN EMBASSADOR TO ALEXANDER. 

1. When the Scythian embassadors waited on Alexander the 
Great, they gazed on him a long time without speaking a word^ 
being very probably surprised, as they formed a judgment. of 
men from their air and stature, to find that his did not answer 
the high idea they entertained of him from his fame. 

2. At last, the oldest of the embassadors addressed him thus: 
" Had the gods given thee a body proportioned to thy ambi- 
tion, the whole universe would have been too little for thee. 
With one hand thou wouldst touch the East, and with the other 
the West; and, not satisfied with this, thou wouldst follow the 
sun, and know where he hides himself. 

3. But what have we to do with thee ? We never set foot 
in thy country. May not those who inhabit woods be allowed 
to live, without knowing who thou art, and whence^ thoa 
comest ? We will neither command over, nor submit to any 
man. « 

4. And that thou mayest be sensible what kind of people the 
Scythians are, know that we received from heaven, as a rich 
present, a yoke of oxen, a plowshare, a dart, a javelin, and a 
cup. These we make use of, both with our friends and against 
our enemies. 

5. To our friends we give corn, which we procure by the 
labor of our oxen ; with them we offer wine to the gods in our 
cup ; and with regard to our enemies, we combat them at a 
distance with our arrows, and near at band with our javelins. 

6. But thou, who boasted thy coming to extirpate robbers, 
art thyself the greatest robber upon earth. Thou has plunder- 
ed all nations thou overcamest ; thou hast possessed thyself of 
Lybia, invaded Syria, Persia, and Bactriana; thou art forming 
a design to marcii as far as India ; and now thou comest hither 
to seize upon our herds of cattle. 

7. The great possessions thou hast, only make thee co?et tilt 
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more eagerly what thou hast not. If thou art a god, thou 
oughtest to do good to mortals, and not deprive them of their 
possessions. 

8. If thou art a mere man, reflect always on what thou art. 
They whom thou shalt not molest, will be thy true friends ; 
the strongest friendships being contracted between equals; 
and they are esteemed equals, who have not tried their strength 
against each other. But do not suppose that those whom thou 
conquerest can love thee." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

SINGULAR ADVENTURE OP GEN. PUTNAM. 

1. When General Putnam first moved to Pomfret, in Con 
nebticut, in the year 1739, the country was new, and much in- 
fested with wolves. Great havoc was made among the sheep, 
by a she-wolf, which, with her annual whelps, had forseveral 
years continued in that vicinity. The young ones were com- 
monly destroyed by the vigilance of the hunters ; but the old 
one was too sagacious to be ensnared by them. 

2. This wolf, at length, became such an intolerable nuisance, 
that Mr. Putnam entered into a combination with five of his 
neighbors, to hunt alternately until they could destroy her. 
Two, by rotation, were to be constantly in pursuit. It was 
known, that, having lost the toes from one foot, by a steel-trap, 
she made one track shorter than the other. 

3. By this vestige, the pursuers recognized, in a light snow, 
the route of this pernicious animal. Having followed her to 
Connecticut river, and found she had turned back in a direct 
course towards Pomfret, they immediately returned, and by 
ten o'clock the next morning, the blood-hounds had driven her 
into a den, about three miles distant from the house of Mr. 
Putnam. 

4. The people soon collected with dogs, guns, straw, fire and 
sulphur, to attack the common enemy. With this apparatus, sev- 
eral unsuccessful attempts were made to force her from the den. 
The hounds came back badly wounded, and refused to return. 
The smoke of blazing straw had no effect. Nor did the fumes 
of burnt brimstone, with which the cavern was filled, compel 
her to quit the rf;tirement. 

5. Wearied with fruitless attempts, (which had brought the 
time to ten o'clock at night,) Mr. Putnam ti-ied once more to 
make Ws dog enter, but in vain ; he proposed to his negro man 
to go down in the cavern, and shoot the wolf. The negro de- 
clined the hazardous service. 

6. Then it was that their master, angry at the disappoint- , 
ment, and declaring that he was ashamed at having a coward 

8* 
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in hid family, resolved himself to destroy the ferocious beast ^ 
lest she should escape through some unknown fissure of the 
rock. 

7. His neighbors strongly remonstrated against the perilous 
enterprise ; but he, knowing that wild animals were intimidated 
by fire, and having provided several strips of birch bark, the 
only combustible material which he could obtain, which would 
afibrd light in this deep and darksome cave, prepared for his 
descent. 

8. Having accordingly divested himself of his coat and 
waistcoat, and having a long rope fastened round his legs, by 
which he might be pulled back at a concerted signal, he en- 
tered, head foremost, with a blazing torch in his hand. 

9. Having groped his passage till he came to a horizontal 
part of the den, the most terrifying darkness appeared in front 
of the dim circle of light afTorded by his torch. It was silent 
as the house of death. None but monsters of the desert had 
ever before explored this solitary mansion of horror. 

10. He cautiously proceeding onward came to an ascent, 
which he slowly mounted on his hands and knees, until he dis- 
covered the glaring eye balls of the wolf, which was sitting at 
the extremity of the cavern. Startled at the sight of fire, she 
gnashed her teeth, and gave a sullen growl. 

11. As soon as he had made the necessary discovery, he 
kicked the rope, as a signal for pulling, him out. The people 
at the mouth of the den, who had listened with painful anxiety, 
hearing the growling of the wolf, and supposing their friend to 
he in the most imminent danger, drew him forth with such 
celerity, that he was stripped of his clothes, and severely 
bruised. 

12. Afler he had adjusted his clothes, and loaded his gun 
with nine buck-shot, holding a torch in one hand, and the muS- 
ket in the other, he descended a second time. When he drew 
nearer than before, the wolf assuming a still more fierce and 
terrible appearance, howling, rolling her e)'es, snapping her 
teeth, and dropping her head between her legs, was evidently 
in the attitude and on the point of springing at him. 

13. At this critical instant, he leveled and fired at her head. 
Stunned with the shock, and sufibcated with the smoke, he im- 
mediately found himself drawn out of the, cave. But having 
refreshed himself, and permitted the smoke to dissipate, he 
went down the third tiipe. 

14. Once more he came within sight of the wolf, which ap- 
pearing very passive, he applied the torch to her nose ; and 
perceiving her dead, he took hold of her ears, and then kicking 
the rope (still tied round his legs] the people above, with no 
small exultation, dragged them both out together. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

THE AGED PRISONER RELEASED FROM THE BASTILE. 

Ip No where else on earth, perhaps, has human misery, by 
human means, been rendered so lasting, so complete, or so 
remediless, as in tliat despotic prison, the bastile. This the fol- 
lowing case may suffice to evince ; the particulars of which are 
translated from that elegant and energetic writer, Mr. Mercier. 

2. The hainous offense which merited an imprisonment sur- 
passing torture, and rendering death a blessing, was no more 
than some unguarded expressions, implying disrespect towards 
the late Gallic monarch, Louis fifteenth. 

3. Upon the accession of Louis sixteenth to the throne, the 
ministers then in office, moved by humanity, began their ad- 
ministration with an act of clemency and justice. They in- 
spected the registers of the bastile, and set many prisoners at 
liberty. 

4. Among those, there was an old man who had groaned in 
confinement for forty-seven years, between four thick and cold 
stone-walls. Hardened by adversity, which strengthens both 
the mind and constitution, when they are not overpowered by 
it, he had resisted the horrors of his long imprisonment, with 
an invincible and manly spirit. 

5. His locks, white, thin, and scattered, had almost acquired 
the rigidity of iron ; whilst his body, environed for so long a 
time by a coffin of stone, had borrowed from it a firm and com- 
pact^habit. The narrow door of his tomb, turning upon its 
grating hinges, opened not as usual by halves, and an unknown 
voice announced his liberty, and bade him depart. 

6. Believing this to be a dream, he hesitated ; but at length 
rose up and walked forth with trembling steps, amazed at the 
space he traversed. The stairs of the prison, the halls, the 
court, seemed to him vast, immense, and almost without bounds. 

7. He stopped from time to time, and gazed around like a 
bewildered traveler. His vision was with difficulty reconciled 
to the clear light of day. He contemplated the heavens as a 
new object. His eyes remained fixed, and he could not even 
weep. 

8. Stupified with the newly acquired power of changing his 
position, his limbs, like his tongue, refused, in spite of his efforts, 
to perform their office. At length he got through the formida- 
ble gates. 

9. When he felt the motion of the carriage which was pre- 
pared to transport him to his former habitation, he screamed 
out, and uttered some inarticulate sounds ; and as he could qot 
bear this new movement, he was obliged to descend. Support- 
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ed by a benovolent arm, be sought out the street where he had 
formerly resided : he found it, but no trace of his house re- 
mained ; one of the public edifices occupied the spot where it 
had stood. 

10. He now saw nothing which brought to his recollection 
either that particular quarter, the city itself, or the objects with 
whiph he was formerly acquainted. The houses of his nearest 
neighbors, which were fresh in his memory, had assumed a new 
appearance. 

11. In vain were his looks directed to all the objects around 
him ; he could discover nothing of which he had the smallest 
remembrance. Terrified, he stopped and fetched a deep sigh. 
To him, what did it import, that the city was peopled with 
living creatures ? None of them were alive to him ; he was 
unknown to all the world, and he knew nobody ; and whilst 
he wept, he regretted his dungeon. 

12. At the name of the bastile, which he oflen pronounced 
and even claimed as an asylum, and the sight of his clothes, 
which marked his former age, the crowd gathered around him ; 
curiosity, blended with pity, excited their aitention. The most 
aged asked him many questions, but had no remembrance of 
the circumstances which he recapitulated. 

13. At length, accident brought to his way an ancient domes- 
tic, now a superannuated porter, who, confined to his lodge for 
fifleen years, had barely sufficient strength to open the gate. 
Even he did not know the master he had served ; but informed 
him, that grief and misfortune had brought his wife to the grave 
thirty years before ; that his children were gone abroad, to dis- 
tant climes, and that of all his relations and friends, none now 
remained. 

14. This recital was made with the indifference which people 
discover for evefits long past and almost forgotten. The mise- 
rable man groaned, and groaned alone. The crowd around, 
offering only unknown features to his view, made him feel the 
excess of his calamities, even more than be would have done in 
the dreadful solitude which he had lefl. 

15. Overcome with sorrow, he presented himself before the 
minister, to whose humanity he owed that liberty which was 
now a burden to him. Bowing down, he said, " Restore me 
again to that prison from which you have taken me. I cannot 
survive the loss of my nearest relations; of my friends; and in 
one word, of a whole generation. Is it possible in the same 
moment to be informed of this universal destruction, and not to 
wish for death? 

16. "This general mortality, which to others comes slowly, 
and by degrees, has to me been instantaneous, — the operation of 
a moment. Whilst secluded from society, I lived with myself 
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Otily ; but here I can neither live with myself, nor with this new 
race, to whom my anguish and despair appear only as a dream," 

17. The minister was melted ; he caused the old domestix; 
to attend this unfortunate person, as only he could talk to him 
of his family. 

18. This discourse was the single consolation which he re- 
ceived ; for he shunned intercourse with the new race, born 
sinee he had been exiled from the world ; and he passed his time, 
in the midst of Paris, in the same solitude as he^ad done whilst 
cpniined in a dungeon for almost half a century. 

1 9. But the chagrin and mortification of meeting no person 
who could say to him, " We were formerly known to each 
other," soon put an end to his life. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 

1. Among the many natural curiosities which this country 
affords, the cataract of Niagara is infinitely the greatest. In 
order to have a tolerable idea of this stupebdous fall of water, 
it will be necessary to conceive that part of the country in 
which Lake Erie is situated, to be elevated above that which 
contains Lake Ontario, about three hundred feet. 

2. The slope which separates the upper and lower country 
is generally very steep, and in many places almost perpendicu- 
lar, ilt is formed by horizontal strata of stone, great part of 
which is what we commonly call lime-stone. The slope may 
be traced from the north side of Lake Ontario, near the bay of 
Toronto, round the west end of the lake; thence its direction 
is generally east, between Lake Ontario and Lake Erie; it 
crosses the strait of Niagara, and the Genesee river; after 
which it becomes lost in the country towards the Seneca Lake. 

3. It is to this slope that our country is indebted, both for 
the cataract of Niagara, and the great falls of the Genesee. 
The cataract of Niagara, was formerly down at the northern 
side of the slope, near to that place whicl) is now known by 
the name of the Landing ; but from the great length of time, 
added to the great quantity of water, and distance which it falls, 
the solid stone is worn away, for about seven miles, up towards 
LakQ Erie, and a chasm is formed, which no person can approach 
without horror. 

4. Down this chasm, the water rushes with a most astonish^ 
ing velocity, after it makes the great pitch. In going up the 
road near this chasm, the fancy is constantly engaged in the 
contemplation of the most romantic and awful prospects ima- 
ginable ; until, at length, the eye catches the falls, the imagina- 
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tion is instantly arrested, and you admire^n silence ! The river 
is about one hundred and thirty-five rods wide, at the falls, and 
the perpendicular pitch, one hundred and fifty feet. 

5. The fall of this vast body of water produces a sound which 
is frequently heard at the distance of twenty miles, and a sen- 
sible tremulous motion in the earth, for some rods round. A 
heavy fog, or cloud, is constantly ascending from the falls, in 
which rainbows may always be seen when the sun shines. 

6. This fog, or spray, iu the winter season, falls upon the 
neighboring trees, where it congeals, and produces a most beau- 
tiful crystaline appearance. This remark is equally applicable 
to the falls of the Genesee. 

7. The difficulty which would attend leveling the rapids in 
the chasm, prevented my attempting it; but I conjecture the 
water must descend at least sixty-five feet. The perpendicular 
pitch at the cataract, is at least one hundred and fifty feet; to 
these add fifly-eight feet, which the water falls in the last half- 
mile, immediately above the falls, and we have two hundred 
and seventy-three feet, which the water falls in the distance of 
about seven miles and a half. 

8. If either ducks or geese inadvertently alight in the rapids^ 
above the great cataract, they are incapable of getting on the 
wing again, and are instantly hurried on to destruction. There 
is one appearance at this cataract, worthy of some attention, 
and which I do not remember to have seen noted by any writer. 

9. Just below the great pitch, the water and foam may be 
seen puffed up in spherical figures, nearly ns large as conMnon 
cocks of hay; they burst at the top, and project a column of 

^ spray to a prodigious bight; they then subside, and are succeed- 
ed by others, which burst in like manner. This appearance is 
most conspicuous about half way between the isle that divides 
the falls, and the west side of the strait, where the largest co- 
lumn of water descends. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

NARRATIVE OP THE CAPTIVITY OF MRS. HOWE, TAKBN 
BY THE INDIANS AT HINSDALE, NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE, JULY 27, 1755. 

1. As Messrs. Caleb Howe, Hilkiah Grout, and Benjamin 
Gaffield, who had been hoeing corn in the meadow, West of the 
river, were returning home, a little before sunset, to a place 
called Bridgman*s Fort, they were fired upon by twelve Indians, 
who had ambushed their path. 

2. Howe was on horseback, with two young lads, his chil- 
dren, behind him. A ball, which broke his thigh, brought him 
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to the ground. His horse ran a few rods, and fell likewise, and 
both the lads were taken. The Indians, in their savage mao- 
fwr, coming up to Howe, pierced his body with a spear, tore off 
his scalp, stuck a hatchet in his head, and left him in this forlorn 
coodition. 

3. He was found alive the morning after, by|i party of men 
from Fort Hinsdale ; and being asked by one of the party 
whether he knew him, he answered. Yes, I know you all. 
These were his last words, though he did not expire until after 
his friends had arrived with him at Fort Hinsdale. Grout was 
so fortunate as to escape unhurt. 

4. But Gaffield, in attempting to wade through the river, at 
a certain place, which was indeed fordable at that time, was 
unfortunately drowned. Flushed with the success they had 
met with here, the savages wont directly to Bridgman's J^orU 
There was no man in it, and only three women and some chil- 
dren, Mrs. Jemima Howe, Mrs. Submit Grout, and Mrs. Eunice 
Gaffield. 

.5. Their husbands 1 need not mention again, and their feel- 
ings at this juncture I will not attempt to describe. They had 
heard the enemy's guns, but knew not what happened to their 
friends. 

6. Extremely anxious for their safety, they stood longing to 
embrace them, until at length, concluding from the noise they 
heard without, that some of them were come, they unbarred 
the gate in a hurry to receive them ; when, lo ! to their inex- 
pressible disappointment and surprise, instead of their husbands, 
in rushed a number of hideous Indians, to whom they and their 
tender offsprings became an easy prey ; and from whom they 
bad nothing to expect, but either an immediate death, or along 
and doleful captivity. 

7. The latter of these, by the favor of Providence, turned 
out to be the lot of these unhappy won^en, and their still more 
unhappy, because more helpless, children. Mrs. Gaffield had 
but one, Mrs. Grout had three, and Mrs. Howe seven. The 
eldest of Mrs. Howe's was eleven years old, and the youngest 
but six months. 

8- The two eldest were daughters, which she had by her 
first husband, Mr. William Phips, who was also slain by the 
Indians, of which I doubt not you have seen an account in Mr. 
Doolittle's history. It was from the mouth of this woman, that 
I lately received the foregoing account. She also gave me, I 
doubt not, a true, though, to be sure, a very brief and imperfect 
history^ of her captivity, which I here insert for your perusal. 

0. The Indians (she says) having plundered and put fire lo 
the fort, we marched, as near as I could judge, a mile and a 
half into the woods, where we encamped that night. 
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10. When the morning came, and we had advanced as mncb 
farther, six Indians were sent bAck to the place of our late 
abode, who collected a little more plunder, and destroyed some 
other effects that had been left behind ; but they did not return 
until the day was so far spent, that it was judged best to con- 
tinue where they were through the night. 

11. Early the next morning, we set off for Canada, and con- 
tinued our march eight days successively, until we had reached 
the place where the Indians had left their canoes, about fifteen 
miles from Crown Point. This was a long and tedious march ; 
but the captives, by Divine assistance, were enabled to endure it 
with less trouble and difficulty than they had reason to expect. 

12. From such savage masters, in such indigent circumstan- 
ces, we could not rationally hope for kinder treatment than we 
received. Some of us, it is true, had a harder lot than others; 
and among the children, I thought my son Squire had the 
hardest ofany. 

13. He was then only four years old ; and when we stopped 
to rest our weary limbs, and he sat down on his master's pack, 
the savage monster would often knock him off, and sometimes 
too with the handle ofiiis hatchet. Several ugly marks, inden- 
ted in his head by the cruel Indians, at that tender age, are still 
plainly to be seen. 

14. At length we arrived at Crown Point, and took up our 
quarters there, for the space of near a week. In the mean time, 
some of the Indians went to Montreal, and took several of the 
weary captives along with them, with a view of selling them to 
the French. They did not succeed, however, in finding a 
market for any of them. 

15. They gave my youngest daughter to the governor, de 
Vaudreuil, had a drunken frolic, and returned again to Crown 
Point, with the rest of their prisoners. From hence we set off 
for St. John's, in four or five canoes, just as night was coming 
OB, and were soon surrounded with darkness. * 

16. A heavy storm hung over us. The sound of the rollinflf 
thunder was very terrible upon the waters, which at every fash 
of expansive lightning, seemed to be all in a blaze. Yet to this 
we were indebted for all the light we enjoyed. No object could 
we discern any longer than the flashes lasted. 

17. In this posture we sailed, in our open, tottering canoes, 
almost the whole of that dreary night. The morning indeed 
had not yet begun to dawn, when we all went ashore ;- and 
having collected a heap of sand and gravel for a pillow, I laid 
nnrself down, with my tender infant by my side, not knowing 
where any of my other children were, or what a miserable con- 
dition they might be in. 

18. The next day, however, under the wing of that ever- 
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IpreBenl and all-powerful Providence, which had preserved us 
through the darkness and imminent dangers of the preceding 
night, we all arrived in safety at St. John's. 

19. Our next movement was to St. Francois, the metropoliSi 
if I may so call it, to which the Indians who led us captive be- 
longed. Soon afler our arrival at that wretched capital, a 
<:ouDcil, consisting of the chief sachem and some principal 
warriors of the St. Francois tribe, was convened ; and afl^r 
the ceremonies usual on such occasions were over, I was con- 
ducted and delivered to an old squaw, whom the Indians told 
me I must call my mother. 

20. My infant still continued to be the property of its original 
Indian owners. I was nevertheless permitted to keep it with 
me a while longer, for the sake of saving them the trouble of 
looking after it. When the weather began to grow cold, shud- 
dering at the prospect of approaching winter, I acquainted my 
new mother, that I did not think it would be possible for me to, 
endare it, if I must spend it with her, and fare as the Indiana did. 

21. Listening to my repeated and earnest solicitations, that I 
might be disposed of among some of the French inhabitants of 
Canada, she at length set off with me and my infant, attended 
by some male Indians, upon a journey to Montreal, in hopes of 
finding a market for me there. But the attempt proved unsuc- 
cessful, and the journey tedious indeed. 

22. Our provision was so scanty, as well as insipid and un- 
savory ; the weather was so cold, and the traveling so very bad, 
that it often seemed as if I must perish on the way. 

23. While we were at Montreal, we went into the house of 
a certain French gentleman, whose lady being sent for, and 
coming into the room where I was, to examine me, seeing I had 
an infant, exclaimed with an oath, " I will not buy a woman 
who has a child to look after.'' 

24. There was a swill -pail standing near me, in which I ob- 
served some crusts and crumbs of bread, swimming on the sur- 
face of the greasy liquor it contained. Sorely pinched with 
hunger, I skimmed them off with my hands, and ate them ; and 
this was all the refreshment which the house afforded me. 

25. Somewhere in the course of this visit to Montreal, my 
Indian mother was so unfortunate as to catch the small-pox, of 
which distemper she died, soon after our return, which was by 
water, to St. Francois. And now came on the season when 
the Indians began to prepare for a winter's hunt. 

26. I was ordered to return my poor child to those of them 
who still claimed it as their property. This was a severe trial. 
The babe clung to my bosom with al] its might ; but I was 
obl^ed to pluck it thence, and deliver it, shrieking and scream- 
iugf enough to penetrate a heart of stone, into the bands of 

it 
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those unfeeling wretches, whose tender mercies may be temfed 
cruel* 

27. It was soon carried off by a bunting party of those Indiasf , 
to a place called Missisko, at the lower end of Lake ChamplaJD, 
whither, in ahout a month aAer, it was my fortune to follow 
them. And here I found it, it is true, but in a condition that af« 
forded me no great satisfaction ; it being greatly emaciatedy 
and almost starved. 

28. I took it in my arms, put its face to mine, and it inatantlj 
bit me with such violence, that it seemed as if I must have 
parted with a piece of my cheek. I was permitted to lodge witb 
It that and the two following nights ; but every morning that ia- 
tervened, the Indians, I suppose on purpose to torment mOi sent 
roe away to another wigwam, which stood at a little distance, 
though not so far from the one in which my distressed in&nt 
was confined, but that I could plainly hear its incessant cnei^ 
and heart-rending lamentations. 

29. In this deplorable condition, I was obliged to' take my 
leave of it, on the morning of the third day after my arrival at 
the place. We moved (Town the lake several miles the same 
day; and the night following was remarkable on account of the 
gpreat earthquake which terribly shook that howling wilderness. 

30. Among the islands near this place, we spent the winter 
season, oflen shifling our quarters, and roving about from oae 
place to another; our family consisting of three persons only, 
beside myself, viz. my late mother's daughter, whom therefore 
1 called my sister, her sanhop, and a pappoos. 

31* They once lefl me alone t^yo dismal nights; and when 
they returned to me again, perceiving them smile at each other, 
I asked, what is the matter ? They replied that two ef ikiy 
children were no more. One of which, they said, died a natural 
death, and the other was knocked on the head. 

32. I did not utter many words, but my heart was sorelr 
pained within me, and my mind exceedingly troubled wito 
strange and awful ideas. I oflen imagined, &r instance^ that I 
plainly saw the naked carcasses of my deceased children, hang- 
ing upon the limbs of the trees, as the Indians are wont to baoff 
the raw hides of those beasts which they take in hunting. 

33. It was not long, however, before it was so ordered by 
Icind Providence, that I should be relieved in a good naeasure 
from those horrid imaginations ; for as I was walking oae cbf 
upon the ice, observing a smoke at some distance upon tbe lano, 
it must proceed, thought I, from the fire of some Indian hot; 
and who knows but some of my poor children may be there ? 

34. My curiosity, thus excited, led me to the pla<^, and theie 
1 found my son Cueb, a little boy between two and tjbree yean 
old, whom I had lately buried, .in apprehension at least s^ or 
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rather imagined to have been deprived of life, and perhaps also 
llenied a decent grave* 

35. 1 found him likewise in tolerable health and circumstan- 
ces, under the protection of a fond Indian mother ; and more- 
over, had the happiness of lodging with him in my arms one 
joyinl night. Again we shifled our quarters, and when we had 
traveled eight or ten miles upon the snow and. ice, came to a 
place where the Indians manufactured sugar, which they ex- 
tracted from the maple trees. 

36. Here an Indian came to visit us, whom I knew, and who 
could speak English. He asked me why I did not go to see 
my son Squire. I replied that I had lately been informed he 
was dead. He assured me that he was yet alive, and but two 
or three miles off, on the opposite side of the lake. 

37. At my request, he gave me the best directions he could, 
to the place of his abode. I resolved to embrace the first op- 
portunity that offered, of endeavoring to find him. While I was 
busy in contemplating this affair, the Indians obtained a little 
bread, of which they gave me a small share. 

38. I did not taste a morseli of it myself, but saved it all fbr 
my poor child, if! should be so lucky as to find him. At length, 
having obtained of my keeper leave to be absent one day, i set 
off early ia the morning, and steering, as well as I could, ac- 
cording to the directions which the friendly Indian had given 
me, I quickly found the place which he had so accurately 
marked out. 

39. I beheld, as I drew nigh, my little son without the camp ; 
but he looked, thought I, like a starved and mangy puppy, that 
had been wallowing in the ashes. I took him in my arms, and 
he spoke to me these words, in the Indian tongue : " Mother, 
are ^ou come ?" 

40'. I took him into the wigwam with me, and observing a 
number of Indian children in it, I distributed all the bread which 
I had reserved for my own child, among them all ; otherwise I 
should have given great offense. 

41. My little boy appeared to be very fond of his new mother, 
kept as near me as possible while I stayed ; and when I told 
him I must go, he fell, as though he had been knocked down by 
a club. 

42. But having recommended him to the care of Him who 
made him, when the day was far spent, and the time would 
permit me to stay no longer, I departed, you may well suppose, 
with a heavy load at my heart. The tidings I had received of 
the death of my youngest child, had a little before been con- 
irraed to me beyond a doubt; but I could not mourn so heartily 
fbr the deceased, as for the living child. 

43* When the winter broke up, we removed to St. John's ; 
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and through the ensuing summer, onr principal residence i^af 
at no great distance from the fort at that place. In the mean 
time, however, my sister's husband having been out with a 
scouting party, to some of the English settlements, had a drunk- 
en frolick at the fort when he returned. 

44. His wife, who never got drunk, but had oflen experien- 
ced the ill effects of her husband's intemperance, fearing what 
the consequences might prove, if he should come home in a 
morose and turbulent humor, to avoid his insolence, proposed 
that we should both retire, and keep out of the reach of it, until 
the storm abated. 

45. We absconded accordingly : but it so happened, that I 
returned, and ventured iuto his presence, before his wife had 
presumed to come nigh him. I found him in his wigwam, and 
in a surly mood ; and not being able to revenge upon his wife, 
because she was not at home, be laid hold of me, and hurried 
me to the fort ; and, for a trifling consideration, sold me to a 
French gentleman, whose name was Saccapee. 

46. It is an ill wind, certainly, that blows nobody any good. 
I had been with the Indians a year, lacking fourteen days; and 
if not for my sister, yet for me, it was a lucky circumstance in* 
deed, which thus, in an unexpected moment, snatched me out 
of their cruel hands, and placed me beyond the reach of their 
insolent power. 

47. After my Indian master had disposed of me in the man- 
ner related above, and the moment of sober reflection had arri- 
ved, perceiving that the man who had bought me had taken the 
advantage of him in an unguarded hour, his resentment began 
to kindle, and his indignation rose so high, that he threatened 
to kill me, if he should meet me alone ; or if he could not re- 
venge himself thus, that he would set fire to the fort. 

48. I was therefore secreted in an upper chamber, and the 
fort carefully guarded, until his wrath had time to cool.. My" 
service in the family to which I was advanced, was perfect 
freedom, in comparison with what it had been among the bar- 
barous Indians. 

49. My new master and mistress were both as kind and gene- 
rous towards me as I could reasonably expect. I seldom asked 
a favor of either of them, but it was readily granted. In con- 
sequence of which, I had it in my power, in many instances, to 
administer aid and refreshment to the poor prisoners of my own. 
nation, who were brought into St. John's during my abode in 
the family of the above mentioned benevolent and hospitable 
Saccapee. 

60. Yet even in this family, such trials awaited mc aa I had 
little reason to expect ; and I stood in need of a large stock o€ 
prudence, to enable me to encounter them. Jq thi9 I w» 
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UrtMf assistecl by the governor, and Col. Schuyler, who wat 
then a prtsoner. 

61. I was moreover under unspeakable obligations to the 
governor on another account. I had receive j intelligence from 
my daughter Mary, the purport of which waft, that there was a 
prospect of her being shortly married to a young Indian, of the 
tribe of St. Francois, with which tribe she had continued from 
the beginning of her captivity. These were heavy tidings, and 
added greatly to the poignancy of my other ajSlictions. 

52. However, not long after I had heard this melancholy 
news, an opportunity presented of acquainting that humane and 
generou^entleman, the commander in chief, and my illustrious 
benefactor, with this affair also; who, in compassion for my 
enfierings, and to mitigate my sorrows, issued his orders in 
good time, and had my daughter taken away from the Indians, 
and conveyed to the same nunnery where her sister was theo 
lodged, with his express inj unction, that they should, both of 
them together, be well looked after, and carefully educated, as 
his adopted children. 

53. In this school of superstition and bigotry they continued, 
while the war in those days between France and Great Bri- 
tain lasted. At the conclusion of which war, the governor went 
home to France, took my eldest daughter along with him, and 
married her there to a French gentleman, whose name is Cron 
Lewis. 

54. He was at Boston with the fleet under Count d'Estaing, 
(1778) and one of his clerks. My other daughter still contin- 
uing in the nunnery, a considerable time had elapsed after my 
return from captivity, when I made a journey to Canada, resol- 
ving to use my best endeavors not to return without her. 

65. I arrived just in time to prevent her being sent to France. 
She was to have gone in the next vessel that sailed for that 
country. And I found it extremely difficult to prevail with her 
to quit the nunnery and go home with me. 

56. Indeed, she absolutely refused ; and all the persuasions 
and arguments I could use with her, were to no effect, until af- 
ter I had been to the governor, and obtained a letter from him 
to the superintendent of the nuns, in which he threatened, if 
ray daughter should not be delivered immediately into my hands, 
or coold not be prevailed with to submit to my parental au- 
thority, that he would send a band of soldiers to a§sist me in 
bringing her away. 

57. But so extremely bigoted was she to the customs and re- 
ligion of the place, that after all, she lefl it with the greatest 
reluctance, and the most bitter lamentations, which she contin- 
aed as we passed the streets, and wholly refused to be com- 
forted. My good firiend Major Small^whom we met with on 
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the way, tried all he could to console her; and was so very 
kind and obliging as tobear us comptiny, and carry my daughter 
behind him on horseback. 

58. But I have run on a little before my story ; for I have 
not yet informed ^u of the means and manner of my own re- 
demption ; to the accomplishing of which, the recovery of my 
daughter just mentioned, and the ransoming of some of my other 
ehilaren, several gentlemen of note contributed not a little; to 
whose goodness, therefore, I am greatly indebted, and sincerely 
hope I shall never be so ungrateml as to forget it. 

59. Col. Schuyler, in particular, was so very kind and gene- 
rous as to advance two thousand seven hundred livres, to pro- 
care a ransom for myself and three of my children. He accom- 
panied and conducted us from Montreal to Albany, and enter- 
tained us in the most friendly and hospitable manner a conside- 
rable time, at his own house, and I believe entirely at his own 
expense. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

THE WHISTLE. 

1. When I was a child at seven years old, says Dr. Franklin, 
my friends, on a holiday, filled my little pockets with coppers. 
I went directly to a shop where they sold toys for children ; 
and being charmed with the sound of a whistle, which I met by 
the way, in the hands of another boy, I voluntarily offered and 
gave all my money for one. 

2. I then came home, and went whistling all over the house; 
much pleased with my whistle, but disturbing all the family. 
My brothers, and sisters, and cousins, understanding the bargam 
I had made, told me I had given four times as much for it as it 
was worth. 

3. This put me in mind of what good things I might have 
bought with the rest of the money. And they laughed at me 
8d much for my folly, that I cried with vexation ; and the reflec* 
tion gave me more chagrin, than the whistle gave me pleasure. 

4. This, however, was afterwards of use to me; the impres- 
sion continuing on my mind, so that oflen when I was tempted 
to buy some unnecessary thing, I said to myself, Don't give too 
much for the whistle. And so I saved my money. 

5. As T grew up and came into the world, and observed the 
actions of meb, T thought I met with many, very, many, tcAo 
gave too much for the tohiatle, 

6. When I saw one too ambitious of court favors, sacrificii^ 
his time in attendance at levees, his repose, his liberty, bis vir- 
tue, and perhaps his fri^nis, to obtain it, I have said to myselC 
This man gives too much jhr his whirls. 
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7. When I saw another, fond of popularity, constantly ejta* 
plovin|f himself in political bustles, neglecting his own affairs, 
aind ruining them by that neglect, He pays^ said I, too much /or 
kit iohistle, 

8. If I knew a miser, who gave up every kind of comfortable 
)iving^ all the pleasure of doing good to others, all the esteem 
of his fellow-citizens, and the joys of benevolent friendship, for 
the sake of accumulating wealth, Poor mauy said I, you do in- 
deed pay too much for the whistle, 

9^ When I meet with a man of pleasure, sacrificing every 
laudable improvement of the mind, or of his fortune, to mere 
corporeal sensations, and ruining his health in the pursuit; 
mistaken man, say I, you are providing pain for yourself, instead 
of pleasure ; you give too much for your whistle, 

10. If I see one fond of fine clothes, fine furniture, fine hou« 
868, fine equipage, all above his fortune, for which he contracts 
debts, and ends his career in prison; alas, say I, ^e ^o^pauT 
dear, very dear for his whistle. 

1 1. In short, I conceived that a great part of the miseries of 
mankind were brought upon them, by the false estimates they 
had made of the value of things, and by their giving too much 
for their whistles. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

HISTORY OP POCAHONTAS. 

1. Perhaps they who are not particularly acquainted with 
the history of Virginia, may be ignorant that Pocahontas was 
the proteqlress of the English, and often screened them from 
the cruelty of her father. 

2. She was but twelve years old, when Captain Smith, the 
brave^, the most intelligent, and the most humane of the first 
colonists j-^ell into the hands of the savages. He already un- 
derstood their language, had traded with them several times, 
and often appeased the quarrels between them and the Euro- 
peans. Often had he been obliged also to fight them, and to 
punish their perfidy. 

3« At length, however, under the pretext of commerce, he was 
drawn into an ambush, and the only two companions who ac- 
companied him, fell before his eyes ; but though alone, by his 
dexterity he extricated himself from the troop which surrounded 
him; until unfortunately imagining he could save himself by 
crossing a morass, he stuck fast, so that the savages, against 
whom he had no means of defending himself, at last took and 
bound him, and conducted him to Powhatan. 

4. The king was so proud of having Captain Smith in bb 



poiTCT, that he sent him in trimrph to all the tiibutary prhfceev 
and ordered that he ehould beaplonJidl]' treated, till he retaro- 
ed to Buffer that death which was prepared for him. 



5. The fmal moment at last arrived. Captain Smith wu 
laid apon the hearlli of the savage king, and his bead pl&ced 
upoELalarge Etone, to receive the stroke of death ; when PoU' 
bontaB, the youngest snd darling daughter of Pohewtan, threw 
herself upon his body, claapcd him in her arm?, and declared 
that if the cruel sentence was executed, the first blow should 
fall on her. 

6. All savages (absolute sovereigns and tyrants not e:ccepted) 
are invariably more affected by the tears of infancy than the 
loice of humanity. Powhatan could not resist the tears agd 
prayers of his daughter. 

T. Captain Smith obtained his life on condition of paying fbt 
his ransom a certain quantity of muskets, powder, and iron 
utensils; but how were "lliey to be obtained? They would 
neither permit him to return to Jamestown, nor let the Englieh 
know where he was, lest they should demaiid him, sword in 

8. Captain Smith, who was as sensible as courageous, said, 
Ihftt if Powhatan would permit one of his subjects to carry to 
Jamestown a leaf, which he took from his pocket-book, he 
diould find under a tree, at the day and hour appointed, all 
the Mticles demanded for his raDsoni. 

0. Fowbatan consented, but without having much faitli h 
tftf promiaei ; believing it to be ooly an arUfica of the captaio, 
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lo prolong bis life. But he had written on a leaf a few lines, 
sufficient to give an account of his situation. The messenger 
returned. The king sent to the place fixed upon, and was great- 
ly astonished to find every thing which had been demanded. 

10. Powhatan could not conceive this mode of transmitting 
thoughts ; and Captain Smith was henceforth looked upon as 
a great magician, to whom they could not show too much re- 
spect. He left the savages in this opinion, and hastened to re- 
turn home. 

11. Two or three years after, some fresh difference arising be- 
tween them and the English, Powhatan, who no longer thought 
them sorcerers, but still feared their power, laid a horrid plan 
to get rid of them altogether. His project was, to attack them 
in profound peace, and cut the throats of the whole colony. 

12. The night of this intended conspiracy, Pocahontas took 
advantage of the obscurity; and in a terrible storm, which 
kept the savages in their tents, escaped from her father's house, 
advised the English to be on their guard, but conjured them to 
spare her family, to appear ignorant of the intelligence she had 
given, and terminate all their differences by a new treaty.- 

13. It would be tedious to relate all the services which this 
angel of peace rendered to {}oth nations. I shall only add^^ that 
the English, I know not from what motives, but certainly 
against all faith and equity, thought proper to carry her off. 
Long and bitterly did she deplore her fate ; and the only con- 
solation she had, was Captain Smith, in whom she found a 
second father. 

14. She was treated with great respect, and married to a 
planter by the name of Rolfe, who soon after took her to Eng- 
land. This was in the reign of James the first; and it is said^ 
that the monarch, pedantic and ridiculous in every point, was 
so infatuated with the prerogatives of royality, that he expressed 
his displeasure, that one of his subjects should dare to marry 
the daughter even of a savage king. 

15. It will not perhaps be difficult to decide on this occasion, 
whether it was the savage king who derived honor from finding 
himself placed upon a level with the European prince, or the 
English monarch, who, by his pride and prejudices, reduced 
himself to a level with the chief of the savages. 

18. Be that as it will. Captain Smith, who had returned to 
London before the arrival of Pocahontas, was extremely hapoy 
to see her again; but dared not treat her with the same xa- 
miliarity as at Jamestown. As soon as she saw him, she threw 
herself into his arms, calling him her father ; but finding that 
ne neither returned her caresses with equal warmth, nor the 
endearing title of daughter, she turned aside her head, and wept 
bitterly ; and it was a long time before they could obtain a wx^ 
1^ word from her* 
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17« Capt. Smith inquired several times what could be the 
cause of her affliction. *' What !" said she, '' did I not save thy 
life in America ? When 1 was torn from the arms of my fa- 
ther, and conducted amongst thy friends, didst thou not promise 
to be a father to mo ! Didst thou not assure me, that if I went 
into thy country, thou wouldst be my father, and that I should 
be thy daughter ? Thou hast deceived me, and behold me bow 
here, a stranger and an orphan." 

18. It was not difHcuU for the captain to make his peace 
with this charming creature, whom he tenderly loved. He 
presented her to several people of the first quality ; but never 
dared to take her to court, from which, however, she receiyed^ 
several favors. 

19. After a residence of several years in England, an exam- 
ple of virtue and piety, and attachment to her husband, she died, 
as she was on the point of embarking for America. She left 
an only son, who was married, and lefl none but daughters; 
and from these are descended some of the principal charactera 
in Virginia. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

EMILIUfl^ OR DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 

1. The government of a family depends on such various and 
opposite principles, that it is a matter of extreme delicacy. 
Perhaps there is no situation in life, in which it is so difficult to 
behave with propriety, as in the contest between parental oti- 
ihority and parental love. This is undoubtedly the reason why 
we see so few happy families. 

2. Some parents, either from a natural weakness of mind, or 
an excess of fondness, permit, and even encourage, their chil- 
dren in a thousand familiarities, which render them ridiculous, 
and by dimihishing the respect which is* due to their age and 
station,. destroy all their authority. 

3. Others, ruled by a partial and blind affection, which can 
deny nothing to its object, indulge their children in all their 
romantic wishes, however trifling and foolish ; however degra- 
ding to their dignity, or injurious to their welfare. 

4. Others, soured by misfortunes, or grown peevish and jeal- 
ous by the loss of youthful pleasures, and an acquaintance with 
the deceit and folly of the world, attempt to restrain the ideas 
and enjoyments of youth, by the rigid maxims of age. 

5. The children of the first class oflen offend by silly rosn- 
ners, and a kind of good-natured disrespect. Those of the 
second are generally proud, whimsical, and vicious. Those of 
the third, if they are subdued, when young, by the rigor of pa* 
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rental discipline, remain morose, illiberal, and unsociable ; or 
if, as it commonly happens, they find means to escape from 
restraint, they abandon themselves to every species of licen* 
tiousness. 

6. To parents of these descriptions may be added another 
class, whose fondness blinds their eyes to the most glaring vices 
of their children, or invents such palliations, as to prevent the 
most salutary corrections. 

7. The taste for amusements in young people, is the most 
difficult to' regulate by the maxims of prudence. In this arti- 
cle, parents are apt to err, either by extreme indulgence on the 
one hand, or immoderate rigor on the other. 

• 8. Recollecting the feelings of their youth, they give un- 
bounded license to the inclinations of their children ; or, having 
lost all relish for amusements, they refuse to gratify their most 
moderate desires. 

9. It is a maxim which generally holds true, that the best 
method of guarding youth from criminal pleasures, is to in- 
dulge them freely in those that are innocent, A person who 
has free access to reputable society, will have little inclination 
to frequent that which is vicious. 

10. But those who are kppt under constant restraint, who are 
seldom in amusements, who are perpetually awed by the frowns 
of a parent, or soured by the disappointment of their most 
harmless wishes, will at times break over all bounds, to gratify 
their taste for pleasure, and will not be anxious to discriminate 
between tlie innocent and the criminal. 

11. Nothing contributes more to keep youth within the 
limits of decorum, than to have their superiors mingle in 
their company at proper times, and participate of their amuse- 
ments. 

IS. This condescension flatters their pride ; at the same time 
that respect for age, which no familiarities can wholly efface, 
naturally checks the extravagant sallies of mirth, and the in- 
delicate rudenesses which young people are apt to indulge in 
their jovial hours. 

13. That awful distance at which some parents keep their 
children, and their abhorrence of all juvenile diversions, which 
compel youth to sacrifice their most innocent desires, or veil 
the gratification of them with the most anxious secrecy, have 
■0 direct a tendency to drive young persons into a profligate 
Ufe, as the force of vicious example. 

14. It is impossible to give to the age of twenty , the feelings 
or the knowledge of nxty; as it would be folly to wish to clotne 
a child with gray hairs, or to stamp the fading aspect of autumn 
on the bloom of May. Nature has given to every age some 
^nliar passions and appetites ; to moderate and refine these^ 
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not to stifle and destroy, is the business of common prach^Od 
and parental care. 

15. I was led into this train of reflections by an acqnain* 
tanee with the family of Emilius, which is a rare instance of do* 
mestic felicity. Parents indulgent to their children, hospitable 
to their friends, and universally respected ; their sons equally 
generous, modest, and manly. 

16. Emilia, an only daughter, the pride of her parents, pos- 
sessed of every accomplishment that can honor herself, or eu* 
dear her to her friends; an easy fortune, and a disposition to 
enjoy and improve it for the purposes of humanity ; .perfect 
harmony of domestic life, and unaffected satisfaction in Um 
pleasures of society. Such is the family of Emilius. 

17. Such a family is a little paradise on earth ; to. envy their 
happiness is almost a virtue. Conjugal respect, parental ten- 
derness, filial obedience, and brotherly kindness, are so seldom 
united in a family, that when I am honored with the friendship 
of such, I am equally ambitious to participate their happiness, 
and profit by the example. 

18. Emilia's situation must be peculiarly agreeable. Her 
parents delight it gratify her in innocent amusements ; and 
contented with nhis, she knows no wish beyond the sacrsd 

-i)ounds of honor. While by their indulgence she enjoys every 
rational pleasure, she rewards their generous care, by a dutiful 
behavior and unblemished manners. 

19. By thus discharging the'reciprocal duties of their respec- 
tive stations, the happiness of each is secured. The solicituck 
of the parent, and the obedience of the child, equally contri- 
bute to the bliss of the little society ; the one calling forth 
every act of tenderness, and the other displayed in all the filial 
virtues. 

20. Few families are destined to be so happy as that of 
Emilius. Were I to choose the situation where I could pass 
my life with most satisfaction, it would be in this domestic 
circle. My house would then be the residence of delight, un- 
mingled with the anxieties of ambition, or the regret of disap- 
pointment. 

21. Every act would be dictated by love and respect: every 
countenance would wear the smile of complacence ; and the 
little unavoidable troubles, incident to the happiest situation, 
would only serve to increase our friendship, and improve our 
felicity, by making room for the exercise of virtue. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

XMIUA, OR THE HAPPINESS OF RETIREMENt. 

1. As I was conversing with Emilia, a few days past, I asked 
whether she was contented to live so remote from the resort of 
GOiniMiny. She answered in the affirmative, and remarked 
further, that her situation enabled her to distinguish between 
real friends, and complimentary; for if she lived in a more 
pablic place, she might be visited by crowds of people, who 
were civil indeed, |)ut had bo motive for calling on her, but to 
spend an idle hour, and gaze on the busy multitude. 

2. I was pleased with the remark, and was naturally led to 
consider such a retired situation as a fortunate circumstance for 
a young lady of delicacy. Not only the happiness of a family, 
bot the character of young women, both in a moral and social 
Yiew, depends on the choice of proper company. 

3. A perpetual throng of company, especially if it furnishes 
a variety- of new objects, has a pernicious effect on the dispo- 
sitions of female minds. Women are destined by nature to 
preside over domestic affairs. Whatever parade they may 
make abroad, their rtcU merit and real characters are known 
only at home. 

4. The behavior of servants, the neatness of furniture, the 
order of a table, and the regularity of domestic business, are 
decisive evidences of female worth. Perhaps sweetness of tem- 
per does not contribute more to the happiness of their partners 
and their families, than a proper attention to these articles. 

5. For this reason, whatever has a tendency to divert the 
mind from these concerns, and give them a turn for empty show, 
endless noise, and tasteless amusements, ought to be carefully 
avoided by young ladies who wish for respect beyond the pre- 
sent moment. ' 

6. Misses, who are perpetually surrounded with idle compa- 
ny, or even live in sight of it, though they may be fortunate 
enough to preserve their innocence, are still in hazard of con- 
tracting such a fondness for dissipation and folly, as to unfit 
them for the superintendence of a family. 

7. Another danger to which young women possessed of per- 
sonal charms are exposed, in public places, is the flattery and 
admiration of men. The good opinion of a fop, Vill hardly 
flatter a woman of discernment ; much less ordinary compli- 
ments, which are commonly without meaning. 

8. But the heart is oflen so disguised, that it is difficult, at 
first, to distinguish between a coxcomb and a man of worth; or 
if it is easier for an accurate observer, yet there is great danger 
that vanity and inexperience will make young ladies overlook 
the distinction. 

10 
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9. Few minds are effectually secured against the attacks of 
flattery. It is a poison the more fatal, as it seizes human nature 
in its weakest part. In youth, when the passions are in full 
vigor, and the judgment feeble, female minds are peculiarljf 
liable to be corrupted, by the contagious influence of pretty ci- 
vilities and aflected admiration. 

10. With whatever scruples they may at first listen to the 
praises that. are bestowed on their real or pretended charm^^a 
constant strain of flattering addresses, accompanied with obse- 
quious complaisance, seldom fails of giving them too high an 
opinion of themselves. They are insensibly led to believe, that 
they are possessed of virtues to which they are really strangers. 

11. This belief satisfies them, without attempting any Airther 
improvement ; and makes them to depend, for reputation in life, 
on good qualities, the fancied existence of which begins and 
ends with the falsehood of customary compliments. 

12. Such ladies, before marriage, are usually vain, pert, af- 
fected and silly; and afler marriage, haughty, disappointed and 
peevish. The most perfect beauty must fade, and cease to 
command admiration ; but in most instances, the nuptial hour 
puts a period to that excess of flattering attention, which is the 
happiness of giddy females. The longest term of admiration 
must be short : that which depends solely on personal attrac- 
tions is oflen momentary. 

13. The more flattery is bestowed on young ladies, the less, 
in general, are they solicitous to acquire virtues which ¥dll in- 
sure respect, when admiration shall cease. The more they are 
praised in youth, the more they expect it in advanced life, when 
they have less charms to command it. Thus the excessive 
complaisance of admirers, which is extremely pleasing at iis' 
teen, proves at forty, a source of mortification and discontent. 

14. I would by no means insinuate, that young ladies-ougbt 
to be kept total strangers to company, and to rational profes- 
sions of esteem. It is in company only, that they can acquaint 
themselves with mankind, acquire an easy address, and learn 
numberless little decorums, which are essential, and cannot be 
taught by precept. Without these, a woman will sometimes 
deviate from that dignity and propriety of conduct, which in any 
situation, will secure the good-will of her friends, and prevent 
the blushefi of her husband. 

15. A fondness for company and amusement, is blamaUe 
only when it is indulged to excess, and permitted to aboorb 
more important concerns. Nor is some degree of flattery al- 
ways dangerous or useless. The good opinion of mankind we 
are all desirous to obtain ; and to know that we posteu it, oflen 
makes us ambitious to deserve it. 

16. No passion is given to us in vain; the best ends aresonie- 
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limes effected by the worst means ; and even female vanity, 

froper]y managed, may prompt to the most meritorious actions, 
should pay Emilia but a very ill compliment, to ascribe her 
virtues to her local situation ; for no person can ckim, as a vir- 
tue, what she has been in no danger of losing. 

17. But there is no retirement beyond the reach of tempta- 
tion ; and the whole tenor of her conduct proves, that her un- 
blemished morals and uniform delicacy, proceed from better 
principles than necessity or accident. 

18. She is loved and flattered, but she is not vain ; her com- 
pany is universally coveted, and yet she has no airs of haughti- 
ness and disdain. 

19. Her cheerfulness in company shows that she has a relish 
for society ; her contentment at home, and attention to domes- 
tic concerns, are early specimens of her happy disposition ; and 
her decent, unaffected abhorrence of every species of licentious 
behavior, evinces, beyond suspicion, that the innocence of her 
heart is equal to the charms of her person. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 
JULIANA, A REAL CHARACTER. 

1. Juliana is one of those rare women, whoso persona] at- 
iractions have no rivals, but the sweetness of her temper and 
ibe delicacy of her sentiments. An elegant person, regular 
features, a fine complexion, a lively, expressive countenance, 
an easy address, and those blushes of modesty, that soflen the 
floul of the beholder; these are the native beauties, which 
render her the object of universal admiration. 

2. But when we converse with her, and hear the melting 
expressions of unaffected sensibility and virtue that flow from 
her tongue, her personal charms receive new luster, and irre- 
sistibly engage the affections of her acquaintances. 

3. Sensible that the great source of all happiness is purity 
of morals, and an easy conscience, Juliana pays constant and 
•incere attention to the duties of religion. She abhors the in- 
famous but fashionable vice of deriding the sacred institutions 
of religion. 

4. She considers a lady without virtue as a monster on earth ; 
and every abcomplishment, without morals, as polite deception. 
She is neither a hypocrite nor an enthusiast; on the contrary, 
she mingles such cheerfulness with the religious duties of life, 
that even her piety carries with it a charm, which insensibly 
allures the profligate from the arms of vice. 

6# Not only the general tenor of her life, but in particular 
ker behavior in church, evinces the reality of her religion. She 
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esteems it not only criminal in a high degree, but extremely 
unpolite, to behave with levity in a place consecrated to the 
solemn purpose of devotion. 

6. She cannot believe that any person, who is solicitous to 
treat all mankind with civility, can laugh in the temple of Je- 
hovah, and treat their great benefactor with heedless neglect. 

7. In polite life, the manners of Juliana are peculiarly enga- 
ging. To her superiors, she shows the utmost deference and 
respect. To her equals, the most modest complaisance and 
civility ; while persons of every rank experience her kindness 
and afrabillty. 

8. By this conduct, she secures the love and friendship of all 
degrees. No person can despise her, for she does nothing that 
is ridiculous; she cannot be hated, for she does injury to none; 
and even the malevolent whispers of envy are silenced, by her 
modest deportment and generous condescension. 

9. Her converfiation is lively and sentimental ; free from false 
wit, frivolous minuteness, and affectation of learning. Although 
her discourse is always under the direction of prudence, yet it 
appears unstudied ; for her good sense always furnishes her 
with thoughts suited to the subject, and the purity of her mind 
renders any caution in expressing them, almost unnecessary. 

1(K She will not lead the conversation ; much less can she 
stun the ears of company with perpetual chat, to interrupt the 
discourse of others. But when occasion offers, she acquits her- 
self with ease and grace, without the airs of pertness, or the 
confusion of bashfulness. 

1 1 . But if the conversation happens to turn upon the foibles 
of either sex, Juliana discovers her goodness by silence, or by 
inventing palliations. She detests every species of slander. 

12. She is sensible, that to publish and aggravate human er- 
rors, is not the way to correct them ; and reformation, rather 
than infamy, is the wish and the study of her life. Her owd 
amiable example, is the severest of all satires upon the faults 
and the follies of her sex, and goes farther in discountenancing 
both, than all the censures of malicious detraction. 

13. Although Juliana possesses every accomplishment that 
can command esteem and admiration; yet she has neither 
vanity nor ostentation. Her merit is easily discovered, without 
show and parade. 

14. She considers, that haughtiness and contempt of others, 
always proceed from meanness ; that true greatness is ever ac- 
cessible; and that self-commendation and blustering preten- 
sions, are but the glittering decorations of empty beads and 
trifling hearts. 

. 15. However strong miy be her desire of useful informatioD^ 
or however lively her curiosity, yet she restrains these passioot 
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within the bounds of pradence and good-breeding. She deems 
it impertinent to the highest degree, to be prying into the con- 
cerns of other people; much more impertinent and criminal 
does she deem it, to indulge an officious inquisitiveness, for the 
sake of gratifying private spleen, in the propagation of unfa- 
vorable truths. 

16. So exceedingly delicate is she in her treatment of her 
fellow-creatures, that she will not read a paper, nor hear a 
whisper, which a person does not wish to have known, even 
when she is in no danger of detection. 

17. The same delicate attention to the feelings of others, 
regulates her conduct in company. She would not, for the 
price of her reputation, be found laughing or whispering with 
one in the company. All nods, grimaces, sly looks, and half- 
speeches, the cause of which is not known, are carefully avoid- 
ed by her, and reprobated as the hight of ill-breeding, and the 
grossest insult to the company. 

18. Whenever this happens between two persons, the rest 
of the company have a just right to consider themselves the 
objects of their ridicule. But it is a maxim of Juliana, that 
such conduct is a breach of politeness, which no oddities or 
mistakes that happen in public company, can excuse or palliate. 

19. It is very common for persons who are destitute of cer- 
tain accomplishments which they admire in other people, to 
endeavor to imitate them. This is the source of affectation, a 
ittult that infallibly exposes a person to ridicule. But the orna- 
ments of the heart, the dress and the manners of Juliana, are 
equally easy and natural. 

30. She need not assume the appearance of good qualities, 
which she possesses in reality; nature has given too many beau- 
ties to her person, to require the studied embellishments of 
fashion ; and such are the ease and gracefulness of her beha- 
vior, that any attempt to improve them would lessen the dignity 
of her manners. 

21. She b equally a stranger to that supercilious importance 
which affects to despise the small, but necessary, concerns of 
life;. and that squeamish, false delicacy which is wounded with 
every trifle. 

22. She will not neglect a servant in sickness, because of 
the meanness of his employment ; she will not abuse an animal, 
for her own pleasure and amusement ; nor will she go into fits 
at the distress of a favorite cat. 

23. Her gentle soul is never disturbed with discontent, envy, 
or resentment, — those turbulent passions which so often destroy 
the peace of society as wdl as of individuals. Her native iirm- 

and serenity of mind forbid the intrusion of violent emo- 

10* 
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tions ; at the same time, her heart, susceptibre and kind, is the 
soft residence of every virtuous affection. 

24. She sustains the unavoidable shocks of adversity, with a 
calmness that indicates the superiority of her soul ; and with 
the smile of joy, or tear of tendernesSf she participates the plea- 
sures or the sorrows of a friend. 

25. But the discretion and generosity of Juliana are particu- 
^larly distinguished, by the number and sincerity of her attach- 
ments. Her friendships are few, but they are founded on the 
principles of benevolence and fidelity. Such confidence do her 
sincerity, her constancy and her faithfulness inspire, that her 
friends commit to her breast their most private concerns, with- 
out suspicion. 

26. It is her favorite maxim, that a necessity of exacting 
promises of secrecy, is a burlesque upon every pretension ta 
friendship. Such is the character of the young, the amiable 
Juliana. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

RULES FOR BEHAVIOR. 

1. Never let your mind be absent in company. Command 
and direct your attention to the present object, and let distant 
objects be banished from the mind. There is time enongh for 
every thing in the course of the day, if you do but one thing ^t 
once; but there is not time enough in tlie year, if you will do 
two things at a time. 

2. Never attempt to tell a story with which you are not well 
acquainted ; nor fatigue your hearers with relating little trifling 
circumstances. Do not interrupt the thread of discourse with 
a thousand hems, and by repeating oflen^ taps he, and said I, 
Relate the principal points with clearness and precision, and 
you will be heard with pleasure. 

3. There is a difference between modesty and bashfulness. 
Modesty is the characteristic of an amiable mind ; bashfulnew 
discovers a degree of meanness. Nothing sinks a young man 
into low company so surely as bashfulness. 

4. If be thinks he shall not please, he most surely mil not. 
Vice and ignorance are the only things we ought to be ashamed 
of; while we keep clear of them, we may venture any whefe 
without fear or concern. 

5. Frequent good company,— copy their manners,— imitate 
their virtues and accomplishments, 

6. Be not very free in your remarks upon characters. There 
may be, in all companies, more wrong heads than rigk^ ons94 
more people who will deserve^ than who will &ear censure. 
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7. Never hold any body by the button or the hand, in order 
to be heard through your story; for if the people are not wil- 
ling to hear you, you may much better hold your ^n^fu^- 
than hold them, 

8. Never whisper in company. Conversation is common 
stock, in which all persons present have a right to claim their 
share. Always listen when you are spoken to ; and never in- 
terrupt the speaker^ 

9. Be not forward in leading the conversation,-«this belongs 
to the oldest person in company. Display your learning only 
on particular occasions.. Never oppose the opinion of another 
but with great modesty. 

10. On all occasions, avoid speaking of yourself, if it is possi- 
ble. JN^othing that we can say of ourselves, will varnish our 
defects, or add luster to our virtues; but on the contrary, it will 
ouen make the former more visible, and the latter, obscure. 

11. Be frank, open, and ingenupus, in your behavior; and 
always look people in the face when you speak to them. Never 
receive nor retail scandal. In scandal, as in robbery, the re- 
ceiver is as bad ^s the thief. 

12. Never reflect upon bodies of men, either clergymen, law- 
yersy physicians, or soldiers ; nor upon nations and societies. 
There are good, as well as bad, in all orders of men, and in all 
countries. 

13. Mimickry is a common and favorite amusement of low 
minds, but should be despised by all great ones. We should 
neither practice it ourselves, nor praise it in others. 

14. A fool squanders money without credit or advantage to 
himself, more than a mem of sense spends with both. A wise 
man employs his money, as he does his time ; he never spends, a 
dollar of the ope, nor a minute of the other, but in domethiiig 
that is either useful or rationally pleasing. The fool buys 
what be does not want, but does not pay for what he stands in 
need of. 

15. Form no friendships hastily. Study a character well, 
before you put confidence in the person. Every person is enti- 
tled to HvilUy^ but very few to confidence. The Spanish proverb 
says, " Tell me who you live with, and I will tell you who you 
are." The English 8ay„ " A nian is known by the company he 
keeps." 

16. Good-breeding does not consist in low bows, and formal 
ceremony ; but in an easy, civil, and respectful behavior. 

17. A well-bred man is polite to every person, but particu- 
larly to strangers. In mixed companies, every person who is 
admitted, is supposed to be on a footing of equality with the rest, 
and' consequently claims very justly every mark of civility. 

la. Be very attentive to neatness* The bands, nails, and, 
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teeth should be kept clean. A dirty mouth is not only disa- 
greeable, as it occasions an oflTensive breath, but almost infalli- 
bly causes a decay and loss of teeth. 

19. Never put your fingers in your nose or cars, — it is a vul- 
gar rudeness, and an affront to company. 

20. Be not a slov :n in dress, nor a fop. Let your dress be 
neat, and as fashionable as your circumstances and convenience 
will admit. It is said, that a man who is negligent at twenty 
years of age, will be a sloven at forty, and intolerable at fifty. 

21. It is necessary sometimes to be in hasten but always wrong 
to be in a hurry. A man in a hurry perplexes himself; he 
wants to do every thing at once, and does nothing at all. 

22. Frequent and loud laughter, is the characteristic of folly 
and ill- manners. It is the manner in which silly people express 
their joy at silly things. 

23. Humming a tune within yourself,, drumming with your 
fingers, making a noise with the feet, whistling, and such awk- 
ward habits, are all breaches of good-manners, and indications 
of contempt for the persons present. 

24. When you meet people in the street, or in a public place, 
never stare them full in the face. 

26. When you are in company with a stranger, never begin 
to question him about his name, his place of residence, and ois 
business. This impudent curiosity is the bight of ill-manners. 

26. Some persons apologize, in a good-natured manner, for 
their inqujsitiveness, by an ** If I may be so bold ;" " If I may 
take the liberty ;" or, '• Pray, sir, excuse my freedom." These 
attempts to excuse one's self, imply that a man thinks himself 
an impudent fellow, — and if he does not, other people think be 
is, and treat him as such. 

27. Above all, adhere to morals and religion, with immovable 
firmness. Whatever effect outward show and accomplishments 
may have, in recommending a man to others, none but the goed 
is really happy in himself. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

FAMILT DISAGREEMENTS THE FREQUENT CAUSE OF IM' 

MORAL CONDUCT. 

1. After all our complaints of the uncertainty of human 
afiairs, it is undoubtedly true, that more misery is produced 
among us by the irregularities of our tempers, than by real mis- 
fortunes. 

2. And it is a circumstance particularly unhappy, that these 
irregularities of the temper are most apt to display themselves 
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at our fire-sides, where every thing ought to be tranquil and 
serene. 

3. But the truth is, we are awed by the presence of stran- 
gers, and are afraid of appearing weak and ill-natured, when 
we act in siorht of the world ; and so, very heroically, reserve 
all our ill-humor for our wives, children, and servants. We 
are meek, where we might meet with opposition ; but feel 
ourselves undauntedly bold, where we are sure of no effectual 
resistance. 

4. Th^e perversion of the best things converts them to the 
toorgt. Home is certainly well adapted to repose and solid en- 
joyment. Among parents and brothers, and all the tender chari- 
ties of private life, the gentler affections, which are always at- 
tended with feelings purely and permanently pleasurable, find 
an ample scope for proper exertion. 

6. The experienced have often declared, after wearying 
themselves in pursuing phantoms, that they have found a sub- 
stantial happiness in the domestic circle. Hither they have re- 
turned from their wild excursions in the regions of dissipation, 
as the bird, after fluttering in the air, descends into her nest, to 
partake and increase its genial warmth with her young ones. 

6. Such and so sweet are the comforts of home, when not 
' perverted by the folly and weakness of man. Indifference, and 
a carelessiiesv on the subject of pleasing tliose THiuni li Is our 
best interest to please, often render it a scene of dullness and in- 
sipidity. 

7: Happy would it be, if the evil extended no farther. But 
the transition from the negative state of not being pleased, to 
positive ill-humor, is but too easy. Fretfulness and peevish- 
ness arise, as nettles vegetate, spontaneously, where no saluta- 
tary plants are cultivated. One unkind, expression infallibly 
generates- many others. Trifles light as air, are able to kindle 
the blaze of contention. 

8. By frequent conflicts' and unreserved familiarity, all that 
mutual respect which is necessary to preserve love, even in the 
most intimate connections, is entirely lost ; and. the faint affec- 
tion which remains, is too feeble to be felt amid the furious 
operation of the hateful passions. 

9. Farewell peace and tranquillity, and cheerful converse, 
and all the boasted comforts of the family circle. The nest, 
which should preserve a perpetual warmth, by the constancy of 

faternal and conjugal affection, is rendered cold and joyless. 
n the place of the soft down which should cover it, are sub- 
stituted thorns and briers. 

10. The waters of strife, to make use of the beautiful allu- 
sion of scripture, rush in with impetuous violence, and ruffle 
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and discolor that stream, which, in its natural and undisturbed 
current, devolves its waters all smooth and limpid. 

11. But it is not necessary to expatiate on the misery of 
family dissension. I mean more particularly to suggest, that 
family dissension, besides all its own immediate evils, is the 
fruitful parent of moral misconduct. 

12. When the several parts which compose a family, find 
themselves uneasy in that home which is naturally the seat of 
mutual enjoyment, they are tempted from the straight road of 
common prudence, to pursue their happiness through a devious 
wild of passion and imagination. 

13. The son, arrived at years of maturity, who is treated 
harshly at homo, will seldom spend his evenings at the domes- 
tic fire-sido! If he lives in the city, he will fly for refuge to 
company ; and in the end, it is very probable he will form some 
unhappy connection, which cannot be continued without a plen- 
tiful supply of money. 

14. Money, it is probable, cannot be procured. What then 
remains, but to pursue those methods which unprincipled in- 
genuity has invented, and which, sooner or later, lead to their 
proper punishments, pain, shame, and death ? 

15. But though the consequences are not always such as the 
operation of human laws produces, yet they are always terrible, 

tt.&d dostructivp of happinc&sS and VlrtUO. 

16. Misery is indeed the necessary result of all deviation 
from rectitude;, but early debauchery, early disease, early pro- 
fligacy of all kinds, are peculiarly fruitful of wretchedness, as 
they sow the seeds of misery in the spring of life, when all that 
is sown takes deep root, and buds, and blossoms, and brings forth 
fruit in profuse abundance. 

17. In the disagreements between children and parents, it is 
certain that the children are usually the most culpable. Their 
violent passions and defective experience, render them diso- 
bedient and undutiful. Their love of pleasure operates so viot 
Jently, as often to destroy the source of filial affection. 

18. A parent is stung to the heart by the ingratitude of a 
ichild. He checks his precipitancy, and perhaps with too little 
command of temper ; for who can always hold the reins ? As- 
perity produces asperity. But the child was the aggressor, and 
therefore deserves a great part of the misery which ensues. 

19. It is, however, certain, that the parentis oflen impru- 
dent, as well as the child undutiful. He should endeavor to 
render home agreeable, by gentleness and reasonable induU 
gencQi for man, at every age, seeks to be pleased, but more 
particularly in the juvenile a^e. 

20. He should indeed maintain his authority ; but it should 
{)e libe i\ie piild ^Qtniniofi pf ^ limited moparcb) and not the 
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iron rule of an austereHyrant. If home is rendered pleasing, 
it will not be long deserted. The prodigal will soon return, 
when his father's house is always ready to receive him with joy. 
SI. What is said of the consequences of domestic disunion to 
sons, is equally to be applied to daughters. Indeed, as the mis- 
conduct of daughters is more fatal to family peace, though per- 
haps not more hainous in a moral view, particular care should 
be taken to render them attached to the comforts of the family 
circle. 

22. When their home is disagreeable, they will be ready to 
make any exchange; and will often lose their characters, 
virtue, and happiness, in the pursuit of it. Indeed the female 
character and happiness are so easily injured, that no solicitude 
can be too great in their preservation. But prudence is neces- 
sary in every good cause, as well as zeal ; and it is found by ex- 
perience, ftiat the gentlest method of government, if it is limi- 
ted and directed by good sense, is the best. 

23. It ought indeed to be steady, but not rigid; and every 
pleasure which is innocent in itself, and in its consequences, 
ought to be admitted, with a view to render less disagreeable 
that unwinkihg vigilance, which a delicate and sensible parent 
will judge necessary to be used in the care of a daughter. 

24. To what wickedness, as well as wretchedness, matrimo- 
nial disagreements lead, every day's history will clearly inform 
us. When the husband is driven from his home by a terma- 
gant, he will seek enjoyment, which is denied him at home, in 
the haunts of vice, and in the riots of intemperance. Nor can 
female corruption be wondered at, though it must be greatly 
pitied and regretted, when, in the heart of a husband, which 
love and friendship should warm, hatred is found to rankle. 

25. Conjugal infelicity not only renders life most uncomfort- 
able, but leads to desperate dissoluteness and carelessness in 
manners, which terminate in the ruin of health, peace, and 
fortune. 

26. But it avails little to point out evils, without recommend- 
ing a remedy. One of the first rules which suggests itself is, 
that families should endeavor, by often and seriously reflecting 
on the subject, to convince themselves, that not only the enjoy- 
ments, but the virtues, of every individual, greatly depend on a 
cordial union. 

27. When they are convinced of this, they will endeavor to 
promote it ; and it fortunately happens, that the very wish and 
attempt of every individual, must infallibly secure success. It 
may, indeed, be difficult to restrain the occasional sallies of tem- 
per ; but where there is, in the more dispassionate moments, a 
settled desire to preserve domestic union, the transient violence 
of passion will not often produce a permanent rupture. 
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28. It is another most excellent rule, lo avoid a gross fktnilt* 
arity, even where the connection is most intimate. The humaa 
heart is so constituted as to love respect* It would indeed be 
unnatural in very intimate friends, to behave to each other with 
stiffness; but there is a delicacy of manner, and e flatterioff 
deference, that tend to preserve that degree of esteem which 
is necessary to support aflTection, and which is lost;in contempt, 
when it deviates into excessive familiarity. 

29. An habitual politeness of manners will prevent even in- 
diflTerence from degenerating to hatred. It will refine, exalt, 
and perpetuate affection. 

30. But the best and most efficacious rulo is, that we should 
not think our moral and religious duties are only to be practiced 
in public, and in the sight of those from whose applause we ex- 
pect the gratification of our vanity, ambition or avarice ; but 
that we should be equally attentive to our beha^or among 
those who can only pay us by reciprocal love. 

31. We must show the sincerity of our principles and profes- 
sions, by acting in consistency with them, not only in the legis- 
lature, in the field, in the pulpit, at the bar, or in any public 
assembly, but at the fire-side. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

SELF-TORMENTING. — BY THE REV. NATHANIEL HOOKEB. 

1. "Don't meddle with that gun, Billy," said a careful moth- 
er ; " if it should go oflT, it would kill you." " It is not charged, 
mother," says Will. " Well ! but it may be," says the good 
old woman, "it will go off, even if it isn't charged." "But 
there is no lock on it, madam." " O dear, Billy, I am afraid 
the hollow thing there, the barrel, I think you call it, will shoot, 
if there is no lock." 

2. Don't laugh at the old lady. Two thirds of our fears and 
apprehensions of the evils and mischiefs of this life, are just as 
well-grounded, as hers were in this case. 

3. There are many unavoidable evils in life, which it be- 
comes us, as men and as christians, to bear with fortitude; and 
there is a certain period assigned to us all, and yet dreaded by 
most of us, wherein we must conflict with death, and finally 
lose conneciion with all things beneath the sun. These things 
are beyond our utmost power to resist, or sagacity to evade. 

4. It is our wisest part, therefore, to prepare to encounter 
them in such a manner as shall do honor to our profe88ion» and 
manifest a perfect conformity to that directory on which oar 
profession stands. But why need we anticipate unavoidable 
evils, and "/cci a thousand deaths in fearing^ one ?" 
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5. Why need a woman be everlastingly burying her children, 
in her imagination, and spend her whole time in a fancied 
course of bereavement, because they are mortal, and must die 
some time or other? A divine teacher says, " sufficient for the 
day is its own evil;" but we put new and unnecessary gall in 
all the bitter cups we have to drink in life, by artfully mixing, 
and sipping beforehand ; like the squeamish patient, who, by 
viewing and thinking of his physic, brings a greater distress 
and burden on his stomach, before he takes it, than the physic 
itself could ever have done. 

6. I would have people be more careful of fire-arms than they 
are: but I do not take a gun-barrel, unconnected with powder 
and lock, to be more dangerous than a broom-stick. 

7. Serjeant, TVcmfii/c and his wife, during the time of general 
health, feel as#asy and secure as if their children were immor- 
tal* Now and then a neighbor drops off with a consumption, 
or an apoplexy; but that makes no impression, as all their 
children are plump and hearty. 

8. If there are no cancers, dysenteries, small-pox, bladders in 
the throat, and such like things to be heard of, they almost bid 
defiance to death ; but the moment information is given, that 
a child five miles off has the throat distemper, all comfort bids 
adieu to the house; and the misery then endured from dreadful 
apprehensions, lest the disease should enter the family, is un- 
speakable. 

9. The old sergeant thoug^ht that when the wind blew from 
that quarter, he could smell the infection, and therefore ordered 
the children to keep in the house, and drink wormwood and rum, 
as a preservative against contagion. As for Mrs. Tremble, her 
muid was in a state of never-ceasing agitation at that time : a 
specimen of the common situation of the family is as follows : 

10. Susy, your eyes look heavy, you don't feel a sore throat, 
do you ? Husband, I heard Tommy cough in the bed-room just 
now. Fm afraid the distemper is beginning in his vitals ; let us 
get up and light a candle. You don't begin to feel any sore on 
your tongue, or your mouth, do you, my dear little chicken? 
It seems to me Molly did not eat her breakfast with so good a 
stomach this morning as she used to do. I'm in distress, for 
fear she has got the distemper coming on. 

11. The house was one day a perfect bedlam ; for having^ 
heard that rue and rum was an excellent guard in their present 
danger, the good lady dispensed the catholicon so liberally 
among her children onia morning, that not a soul of them could 
eat all day ; Tom vomited heartily ; Sue looked as red as fire, 
and Molly as pale as death. 

12. Oh ! what terrors and heart -^achin^, till the force of the 
medieine was over ! To be short, the cmld that had the dis- 

11 
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temper, died ; and no other child was heard of, in those pattff^ 
to have it ; so that tranquillity and security were restored to 
Mr. Tremblers family, and their children regarded, as formerly, 
proof agfainst mortality. 

13. Mrs. Foresight keeps her mind in a continual state of 
distress and uneasiness, from a prospect of awful disasters, that 
she is forewarned of by dreams, signs and omens. This, by 
the way, is affronting behavior to common-sense, and implies a 
greater reflection upon some of the divine perfections, than 
some well-meaning people are aware of. 

14. The good woman looked exceedingly melancholy at^ 
breakfast, one day last week, and appeared to have lost her' 
appetite. After some inquiry into the cause of so mournful a 
visage, we were given to understand, that she foresaw the 
deatn of some one in the family ; having ha JKvarning in the 
night, by a certain noise that she never knew fail ; and then 
she went on to tell how such a thing happened, before the 
death of her father, and mother, and sister, &c. 

15. I endeavored to argue her out of this whimsical, gloomy 
state of mind, but in vain ; she insisted upon it, that though the 
noise lasted scarce a minute, it began like the dying ^hriek of 
an infant, and went on like the tumbling clods upon a coffin, 
and ended in the ringing of the bell. 

16. The poor woman wept bitterly for the loss of the child 
that was to die ; however, she found afterwards occasion for 
uneasiness on another account. The cat, unluckily shut up in 
the buttery, and dissatisfied with so long confinement, gave 
forth that dying shriek, which first produced the good woman's 
consternation ; and then, by some sudden effort to get out at a 
grate at the upper part of the room, overset a large pewter 
platter; the platter in its way overset a large wooden bowl, full 
of milk; and both together in their way knocked down a while 
stone dish of salmon, which came with them into a great brass 
kettle, that stood on the floor. 

17. The noise of the cat might easily be taken for that of a 
child, and the sound of a salmon upon a board, for that of a 
clod ; and any mortal may be excused for thinking that a pewter 
platter and a great earthen dish, broken in flfty pieces, both 
tumbling into a brass kettle, sound like a bell. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

HISTORY OF COLUMBUS. 



1. Every circumstance relating to the discovery and settle- 
ment of America, is an interesting object of inquiry. Yet it is 
presumed, from the preseot state of literature in this countryf 
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that raany persons are but slightly acquainted with the charac- 
ter of that man, whose extraordinary genius led him to the dis- 
covery of America, and whose singular sufferings ought to ex- 
cite the indignation of the world. 

2. Christopher Columbus was born in the republic of Genoa, 
about the year 1447 ; at a time when the navigation of Europe 
was scarcely extended beyond the limits of the Mediterranean. 

3. The mariner's compass had been invented, and in common 
use, for more than a century ; yet, with the help of this sure 
guide, prompted by the most ardent spirit of discovery, encou- 
raged by the patronage of princes, the mariners of those days 
rarely ventured from the sight of land. 

4. They acquired great applause, by sailing along the coast 
of Africa, and discovering some of the neighboring isles; and 
after pushing their researches with the greatest industry and 
perseverance for more than half a century, the Portuguese, who 
were the most fortunate and enterprising, extended their dis- 
coveries southward no farther than the equator. 

5. The rich commodities of the«ast had for several ages been 
brought into Europe by the way of the Red Sea and the Medi- 
terranean ; and it had now become the object of the Portu- 
guese, to find a passage to India, b^ sailing round the southern 
extremity of Africa, and then taking an eastern course. 

6. This great object engaged the general attention of man- 
kind, and drew into the Portuguese service, adventurers from 
avery maritime nation of Europe. Every year added to their 
experience in navigation, and seemed to promise a reward to 
their industry. 

7. The prospect, however, of arriving in the Indies, was ex- 
tremely distant ; fifty years perseverance in the same track, had 
brought them only to the equator ; and it was probable that as 
many more would elapse before they could accomplish their 
purpose : but Columbus, by an uncommon exertion of genius, 
formed a design no less astonishing to the age in which he lived, 
than beneficial to posterity, 

S, This design was to sail to India by taking a western di- 
rection. By the accounts of travelers who had visited India, 
that country seemed almost without limits on the east ; and by 
attending to the spherical figure of the earth, Columbus drew 
this conclusion, that the Atlantic ocean must he bounded on the 
west, either by India itself, or by some great continent not far 
distant from it. 

9. This extraordinary man, who was now about twenty-seven 
years of age, appears to have united in his character, every 
trait, and to have possessed every talent requisite, to form and 
execute the greatest enterprises. 

IP. He was early educated in all the lujiefu] sciepces that 
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were taught in that day. He had made great proficiency if 
geography, astronomy and drawing, as they were necessary to 
his favorite pursuit of navigation. He had now been a number 
of years in the service of the Portuguese, and had acquired all 
the experience that their voyages and discoveries could afibrd. 

1 1 . His courage and perseverance had been put to the seve- 
rest test ; and the exercise of every amiable and heroic virtae, 
rendered him universally known and respected. He had mar- 
ried a Portuguese lady, by whom he had two sons, Diego and 
Ferdinand ; the younger of whom is the historian of his life. 

12. Such was the situation of Columbus, when he formed 
and thorouglily digested a plan, which, in its operation and con- 
sequences, unfolded to the view of mankind one half of the 
globe, diffused wealth and dignity over the other, and extended 
commerce and civilization through the whole. 

13. To corroborato the theory which he had formed of the 
existence of a western continent, his discerning mind, which 
always knew the application of every circumstance that fell in 
his way, had observed several*facts, which by others would have 
passed unnoticed. In his voyages to the African isles, he had 
found floating ashore, after a long western storm, pieces of 
wood, carved in a curious manner, and canes, of a size unkown 
in that quarter of the world. 

14. Fully confirmed in the opinion that a considerable portion 
of the earth was still undiscovered, his genius was too vigor- 
ous and persevering, to suffer an idea of this importance to 
rest merely in speculation, as it had done in tho minds of Plato 
and Seneca, who appeared to have had conjectures of a similar 
nature. 

15. He determined, therefore, to bring his favorite theory to 
the test of actual experiment. But an object of that magnitude 
required the patronage of a prince; and a design so extraordi- 
nary, met with all the obstructions, delays and disappointments, 
which an age of superstition could invent, and which personal 
jealousy and malice could magnify and encourage. 

16. Happily for mankind, in this instance, a genius capable 
of devising the greatest undertakings, associated in itself a de- 
gree of patience and enterprise, modesty and confidence, which 
rendered him superior not only to these misfortunes,. but to all 
the future calamities of his life. 

17. Prompted by the most ardent enthusiasift to be the dis- 
coverer of new continents; and fully sensible of the advantages 
that would result to mankind from such discoveries, he had the 
mortification to waste away eighteen years of his life, after his 
systen was well established in his own mind, before he could 
obtain the means of executing his designs. 

1 9m The greatest part of this period was spent in succeasive 
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Uii fruitless solicitations, at Genoa, Portugal, and Spain. As 
« duty to his native country, he made his first proposal to the 
senate of Genoa ; where it was soon rejected. 

19. Conscious of the truth of his theory, and of his own 
ability to execute his design, he reti|red without dejection from 
a body of men who were incapable of forming any just ideas 
upon the subject; and applied with fresh confidence to John 
the second, king oi* Portugal, who had distinguished himself as 
a great patron of navigation, and in whose service Columbus 
had acquired a reputation which entitled him and his project to 
genera] confidence and approbation. 

20. But here he suffered an insult much greater than a direct 
refusal. Afler referring the examination of his scheme to the 
council who had the direction of naval affairs, and drawing 
from hirp his general ideas of the length of the voyage, and the 
course he meant to take, that great monarch had the meanness 
to conspire with the council, to rob Columbus of the glory and 
advantage he expected to derive from his undertaking. 

21. While Columbus was amused with this negotiation, in 
hopes of having his scheme adopted and patronized, a vessel 
was secretly dispatched, by order of the king, to make the in- 
tended discovery. Want of skill and perseverance in the pilot, 
rendered the plot unsuccessful : and Columbus, on discovering 
the treachery, retired, with "an ingenuous indignation, from a 
court capable of such duplicity. 

22. Having now performed what was due to the country that 
gave him birth, and to the one that adopted his as a subject, he 
was at liberty to court the patronage of any prince who should 
have the wisdom and justice to accept his proposals. 

23. He had communicated his ideas to his brother Bartholo- 
mew, whom he sent to England to negotiate with Henry the 
seventh ; at the same time that he himself went into Spain, to 
apply in person to Ferdinand and Isabella, who governed the 
united kingdoms of Arragon and Castile. 

24. The circumstances of his brother's application in Eng- 
land, which appears to have been unsuccessful, it is not to my 
purpose to relate ; and the limits prescribed to this sketch, will 
prevent the detail of all the particulars relating to his own ne- 
gotiation in Spain. 

25. In this negotiation, Columbus spent eight years in the 
various agitations of suspense, expectation and disappointment ; 
till at length his scheme was adopted by Isabella, who under- 
took, as queen of Castile, to defray the expenses of the expe- 
dition ; and declared herself, ever after, the friend and patron 
of the hero who projected it. 

26. Columbus, who, during all his ill success in the negotia- 
tioD, never abated any thing of the honors and amoluments 

11* 
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which he expected to acquire in his expedition, obtained frofil 
Ferdinand and Isabella a full stipulation of every article coD'. 
tained in his first proposals. 

27. He was constituted high admiral and viceroy of all the 
seas, isles and continents which he should discover, with power 
to receive one tenth of the profits arising from their productions 
and commerce. These ofl&ces and emoluments were to be he- 
reditary in his family. 

28. These articles being adjusted, the preparations for the 
voyage were brought forward with rapidity, but they were by 
no means adequate to the importance of the expedition. Three 
small vessels, scarcely sufficient in size to be employed in the 
coasting business, were appointed to traverse the vast Atlantic; 
and to encounter the storms and currents that might be expect* 
ed in so long a voyage, through distant and unknown seas. 

29. These vessels, as might be expected in the infancy of 
navigation, were ill-constructed, in a poor condition, and [man* 
ned by seamen unaccustomed to distant voyages. But the te« 
dious length of time which Columbus had spent in solicitation 
and suspense, and the prospect of being able soon to obtain the 
object of his wishes, induced him to overlook what he could 
not easily remedy, and led him to disregard those circumstanees 
which would have intimidated any other mind. 

30. He accordingly equipped hisismali squadron with as much 
expedition as possible, manned with ninety men, and victualed 
for one year. With these, on the third of August, 1492, amidst 
a vast crowd of anxious spectators, he set sail on an enterprise^ 
which, if we consider the ill condition of his ships, the inexpe- 
rience of his sailors, the length and uncertainty of his v.oyagGf, 
and the consequences that flowed from it, was the most daring 
and important that ever was undertaken. 

31. He touched at some of the Portuguese settlements in the 
€anary isles, where, although he had but a. few days ran, be 
found his vessels needed refitting. He soon made the necessary 
reparrs, and took his departure from the westernmost isles that 
had hitherto been discovered. Here he left the former track 
of navigation, and steered bis course due west. 

32. Not many days after he had been at sea,, he began to e»r 
perience a new scene of difficulty. The sailors now began to 
contemplate the dangers aad uncertain issue of a voyage, tlie> 
nature and length of which was left entirely to eonjeetUTe. 

33. Besides the fickleness and timidity, natural to men una«- 
eustomed to the discipline of a sea-faring ttfe, several circun- 
stances contributed to inspire an obstmate and rontinons dispo? 
sition, which required the most consummate art aa well as forti* 
tude in the admiral to control. 

34. Having been three weeks at sea, and experieQced the 
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uniform course of the trade winds, which always blow in a 
western direction, they contended, that, should they continue 
the same course for a longer period, the same wind would 
never permit them to return to Spain. 

35. The magnetic needle began to vary its direction. This 
being the first time that phenomenon was ever discovered, it 
was viewed by the sailors with astonishmc nt, and considered as 
an indication that nature itself had changed her course, and that 
Providence was determined to punish their ludacity, in ventui* 
ring so far beyond the ordinary bounds of man. 

36. They deqlared that the commands of their sovereign had 
been folly obeyed, in their proceeding so many days in the same 
direction, and so far surpassing the attempts of all former navi- 
gators, in quest of new discoveries. Every talent, requisite 
for governing, soothing and tempering the passions of men, is 
conspicuous in the conduct of Columbus on this occasion. 

37. The dignity and affability of his manners, his surprising 
knowledge and experience in naval affairs, his unwearied and 
minute attention to the duties of his command, gave him a com- 
plete ascendency over the minds of his men, and inspired that 
degree of confidence which would have maintained his authori* 
ty in almost any possible circumstances. 

38. But here, from the nature of the undertaking, every man 
had leisure to feed his imagination with all the gloominess And 
uncertainty of the prospect. They found, every day, that the 
same steady gales carried them with great rapidity from their 
native country, and indeed from all countries of which they 
had any knowledge. 

39. Notwithstanding all the variety of management with 
which- Columbus addressed himself to their passions, some- 
times by soothing them with the prognostics of discovering land,, 
sometimes by flattering their ambition, and feasting their Ava^ 
rice with the glory and wealth they would acquire from disco- 
vering those rich countries beyond the Atlantic, and sometimes 
by threatening them, with the displeasure of their sovereign ^ 
should timidity and disobedience defeat so great an object^ 
their uneasiness still increased. 

40. From secret whispering, it arose to opea mutiny and dan? 
feroos conspiracy. At length they determined to rid them* 
selves-of the remonstrances of Columbus, by throwing him into 
the sea. The infection spread from ship to ship, ana involved 
•fficers as well as common sailors. 

41. They finally lost all sense of subordination, Und address- 
ed their commander in< an. insolent manner, demanding to be 
oonducted immediately back to Spain, or they assured him 
they would seek their own safety by taking awaj bis Hfe. Co- 
lambuffy whof e sagacity and penetration had discovered erer j 
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symptom of the disorder, was prepared for this last stage of iff 
and was sufficiently apprised of the danger that awaited him. 
He found it vain to contend with passions he could no longer 
control. 

42. He thdVefore proposed that they should obey his orders 
for three days longer ; and should they not discover land in 
that time, he would then direct his course to Spain. 

43. They complied with this proposal ; and happily for man* 
kind, in three days they discovered land. This was a small 
isle, to which Columbus gave the name of San Salvador.* 
Their first interview with the natives, was a scene of amuse- 
ment and compassion on the one part, and of astonishment and 
adoration on the other. 

44. The natives were entirely naked, simple, and timorous ; 
and they viewed the Spaniards as a superior order of beings, 
descended from the sun, which, in that isle, and in most parts of 
America, was worshiped as a Deity. By this it was easy for 
Columbus to perceive the line of conduct proper to be observed 
toward that simple and inoffensive people. 

45. Had his companions and successors, of the Spanish na- 
tion, possessed the wisdom and humanity of that discoverer, 
the benevolent mind would feel no sensations of regret, in con- 
templating tl)c extensive advantages arising to mankind, from 
the discovery of America. 

46. In this voyage, Columbus discovered the isles of Cuba 
and Hispaniola, now Hayti, on the latter of which he erected a 
small fort ; and having left a garrison of thirty-eight men, un- 
der the command of an otBcer by the name of Arana, he set 
sail for Spain. Returning across the Atlantic, he was over- 
taken by a violent storm, which lasted several days, and in- 
creased to such a degree, aa baffled all his naval skill, and 
threatened immediate destruction. 

47. In this situation, when all were in a state of despair, 
and it was expected that every sea would swallow up the crazy 
vessel, he manifested a serenity and presence of mind, perhcipfi 
never equaled in cases' of like extremity. He wrote a short 
account of his voyage, and of the discoveries he had made, 
wrapped it in an oiled cloth, inclosed it in a cake of wax, put 
it into an empty cask, and threw it overboard, in hopes that 
some accident might preserve a deposit of so much importance 
to the w'orld. 

48. The storm, however,, abated, and he at length arrived 
in Spain ; after having been driven, by stress of weather, into 
the port of Lisbon, where he had an opportunity, in an iilter- 

* Gcuanabana, one of the Bahama isles : discovered October 12tb, 
1492. 
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view with the king of Portugal, to prove the truth of his sys- 
tem, by arguments more convincing than those he had before ad- ^ 
vaoced, in the character of a humble and unsuccessful suitor. 

49. He was received every where in Spain with royal honors, 
his family was ennobled, and his former stipulations, respecting 
his offices and emoluments, were ratified in the most solemn 
manner by Ferdinand and Isabella ; while all Europe resound- 
ed his praises, and reciprocated 'their joy and congratulations 
on the discovery of a new world. 

50.^ The immediate consequence of this, was a second voy- 
age, in which Columbus took charge of a squa'dron of seven- 
teen ships, of considerable burthen. Volunteers of all ranks 
and conditions solicited to be employed in this expedition. He 
carried over fifteen hundred persons, together with all the ne- 
cessaries for establishing a colony, and extending discoveries. 

51. In this voyage, he explored most of the West India isles ; 
but on his arrival at Hispaniola, he found the garrison he had 
left there, had been totally destroyed by the natives, and the 
fort demolished. He however proceeded in the planting of 
his colony; and by his prudent and humane conduct towards 
the natives, he effectually established the Spanish authority in 
that isle. 

62. But while he was thus laying the foundations of their 
future grandeur in South America, some discontented persons, 
who had returned from the colony to Spain, together with his 
former enemies in that kingdom, conspired to accomplish his 
ruin. 

63. They represented his conduct in such a light at court, as 
to create an uneasitiess and distrust in the jealous mind of Fer- 
dinand, and made it necessary for Columbus again to return to 
Spain, in order to counteract their machinations, and to obtain 
such further supplies as were necessary to his great political and 
benevolent purposes. 

54. On his arrival at court, and stating with his usual dig- 
nity and confidence the whole history of his transactions abroad, 
every thing wore a favorable appearance. He was received 
with usual honors, and again solicited to take charge of anoth- 
er squ^ron, to carry out further supplies, to pursue his dis- 
coveries, and in every respect to use his discretion in extending 
the Spanish empire in the new world. In this third voyage he 
discovered the continent of America, at the mouth of the river 
Oronoke. 

55. He rectified many disorders in his government of His- 
jMniola, which had happened in his absence ; and every thing 
was going on in a prosperous train, when an event was an- 
nounced to him, which completed his own ruin, and gave a 

ibtal turn to the Spanish policy and conduct in America. This 
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was the arrival of Francis de Bovadilla, with a commission to 
supersede Columbus in his government, and with power to 
arraign him as a criminal, and to judge of his former adminis- 
tration. 

56. It seems that by this time the enemies of Columbus, des- 
pairing to complete his overthrow by groundless insinuations of 
misconduct, had taken the more effectual method of exciting 
the jealousy of their sovereigns. 

67. From the promising samples of gold, and other valuable 
commodilies brought from America, they took occasion to 
represent to the king and queen, that the prodigious wealth 
and extent of the countries he had discovered, would soon 
throw such power into the hands of the viceroy, that he would 
trample on the royal authority, and bid defiance to the Spanish 
power. 

58. These arguments were well calculated for the cold and 
suspicious temper of Ferdinand, and they must have had some 
effect upon thu mind of Isabella. The consequence was, the 
appointment of Bovadilla, who had been the inveterate enemy of 
Columbus, to take the government from his hands. This nist-..'! 
tyrant of the Spanish nation in America, began his adminiftr||f 
tion by orderirg Columbus to be put in chains on board asbi^ 
and sending him prisoner to Spain. 

59. By relaxing all discipline, he introduced disorder and 
licentiousness throughout the colony. He subjected the na- 
tives to a most miserable servitude, and apportioned them out 
in large numbers among his adherents. Under this severe 
treatment, perished, in a short time, many thousands of those 
innocent people. 

60. Columbus was carried in his fetters to the Spanish court, 
where the king and queen either feigned or felt a sufficient 
regret at the conduct of Bovadilla towards this illustrious pri- 
soner. He was not only released from his confinement, but 
treated with all imaginable respect. 

61. But although the king endeavored to expiate the offense, 
by censuring and recalling Bovadilla, yet we may judge of his 
sincerity, from his appointing Nicholas de Ovando, another bit- 
ter enemy of Columbus, to succeed in the government, and 
from his ever after refusing to reinstate Columbus, or fo folfill 
any of the conditions on which the discoveries were under- 
taken. 

62. After two years solicitation for this or some other em- 
ployment, he at length obtained a squadron of four small ves- 
sels, to attempt new discoveries. He now set out with the 
ardor and enthusiasm of a young adventurer, in quest of what 
was always his favorite object, a passage into the South Sea, hj 
which he might sail to India^ He touched at Hispaniola^ wh^iBiCt 
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Ovando, the governor, refused him admittance on shore, even 
to take shelter during a hurricane, the progndstics of which, his 
experience had taught him to discern. 

63. By putting into a small creek, he rode out the storm, and 
then bore away for the continent. Several months, in the most 
boisterous season of the year, he spent in exploring the coast 
round the gulf of Mexico, in hopes of finding the intended 
navigation to India. At length he was shipwrecked and driven 
ashore on the isle of Jamacia. 

64. His cup of calamities seemed now completely full. He 
was cast upon an isle of savages, without provisions, without 
any vessel, and thirty leagues from any Spanish settlements. 
But the greatest providential misfortunes are capable of being 
embittered by the insults of our fellow-creatures. 

65. A few of his hardy companions generously offered, in 
two Indian canoes, to attempt a voyage to Hispaniola, in hopes 
of obtaining a vessel for the relief of the unhappy crew. After 
suffering every extremity of danger and hardship, they arrived 
M the Spanish colony in ten days. Ovando, through personal 

.nialice and jealousy of Columbus, afler having detained these 
iddssengers eight months, dispatched a vessel to Jamaica, in 
ciirder to spy out the condition of Columbus and his crew, with 
positive instructions to the captain not to afford them any relief. 

66. This order was punctually executed. The captain ap- 
proached the shore, delivered a letter of empty compliments 
from Ovando to the admiral, received his answer, and returned. 
About four months aflerwards, a vessel came to their relief; 
and Columbus, worn out with fatigues, and broken with mis- 
fortunes, returned for the last time to Spain. 

67. Here a new distress awaited him, which ho considered 
as one of the greatest he had suffered in his whole life. This 
was the death of queen Isabella, his last and greatest friefid. 

68. He did not suddenly abandon himself to despair. He 
called upon the gratitude* and justice of the king, and, in terms 
of dignity, demanded the fulfillment of the former contract. 

69. Notwithstanding his age and infirmities, he even solici- 
ted to be further employed in extending the career of discovery, 
without a prospect of any other reward, but the consciousness 
of doin^ good to mankind. But Ferdinand, cold, ungrateflil, 
and timid, dared not to comply with a single proposal of this 
kind, lest he should increase his own obligations to a man whos^ 
services he thought it dangerous to reward. 

70. He therefore delayed and avoided any decision on these 
subjects, in hopes that the declining health of Columbus would 
sooD rid the court of the remonstrances of a man, w}K>se ex- 
traordinary merit was, in their opinion, a sufficient occasion of 
destroying him. 
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71 . In this they were not disappointed. Columbus languish* 
od a short time, and died at Valladolid, in the fifly-ninth year 
of his age; gladly resigning a life which had been worn out in 
the most essential services that perhaps were ever rendered, by 
any human character, to an ungratefal world."" 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

DISCOVERIES AND SETTLEMENTS IN AMERICA. 

Oct. 12, The first land in North America discovered by Co- 
O. S. lumbus, was Guanahana, one of the Bahama isles. 

1492. Cuba and Hayti, called Hispaniola, were discovered by 
him In the same voyage. He lefl a part of bis men in 
Ilayli. 

1493. Columbus, in his second voyage, discovered several 
of the West India isles, to which he gave the namei 
of Dominico, Maragalant, Guadaloupe, Montserrat, and 
Antigua. 

l^e men which Columbu^ had lefl, having been kil- 
led, he, in this voyage, built a new town, which he called 
Isabella, afler the name of the queen of Spain. 

This town was abandoned, and that of St. Domingo, 
on the south side of the isle, was built. This was the 
first permanent settlement of Europeans, in North 
America. 

1498. Columbus, in his third voyage, discovered and named 
Trinidad ; and in August he discovered the continent 
of South America. 

1495. John Cabot, under a commission from Henry VIII, 
king of England, discovered Newfoundland and St 
* Johns. 

1 499. John Cabot, and his sons, Lewis, Sebastian, and Sane- 
tins, received a commission to make discoveries in 
America ; and Sebastian discovered the continent at 
Labrador, in June, about six weeks before Columbus 
discovered the southern continent. 

1499. Ojeda, a Spanish officer, aecompanied by Amerigo 
Vespucci, a gentleman of Florence, discovered South 
America; and from his name, by some means, this con- 
tinent obtained the name America. 

1500. Two Spaniards, by the name of Pinzon, discovered 
the great river Maranon, in South America, the largest 
river on the globe. This river was most absurdly na- 
med Amazon. 



He died May 20, 1506. 
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One Verrazanb was sent by the French king, to 
make discoveries in America. He sailed along the 
northern coast, and gave it the name of New Fr&nce. 

One Cartier entered the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
The next year he entered the same river, and penetra- 
ted as far as Montreal. 

Cartier, accompanied by Moberval, and about two 
hundred men and women, made a settlement on the 
bank of the river St. Croix, The territory was called 
by the French, Acadia; but by the English, Nova 
Scotia. 

The first settlement of Canada was made by Du Mont. 
It was afterwards taken by some English adventurers, 
but restored by treaty, and continued in the possession 
of the French, until it was reduced under the English 
government by General Wolfe. 

The first grant of land within the present United 
States, was made to Sir Walter Ralegh. This was 
called Virginia. 

King James divided Virginia into North and South 
Virginia, and the latter was granted to the London 
Company. This grant was vacated, and another made, 
with dififerent limits. 

Sir Walter made unsuccessful attempts to settle 
Virginia, but the colonies were destroyed by the sava- 
ges. The first permanent settlement was made on 
James river, and the town called Jamestown. 

One Gosnold, an Englishman, attempted to make a 
settlement on Cattahunk, one of the Elizabeth isles: 
he took possession of an islet, in a pond ; but the pro- 
ject was abandoned. 

Capt. Popham, with one hundred adventurers, began 
a settlement on Mohegan, an isle, near the mouth of 
the Kennebec. But a severe winter, and the death of 
Popham, broke up the settlement. 

The Dutch built a fort at Albany, and afterwards on 
the isle of Manhadoes, or Manhattan, now New York. 
The settlement was called New Amsterdam, and the 
country New Netherlands. 

Capt. John Smith visited North America, sailed along 
the coast, from the Kennebec to Cape Cod ; returned 
to England, made a chart of the coast, and gave the 
country the name of JVew England, 

The first settlement in Massachusetts was made by a 
company of puritans, who fled from persecution in 
England, to Holland, and afterwards came to America. 

12 
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They planted the colony of Plymouth, which was after- 
wards incorporated with Massachusetts. 
1628. Salem, in Massachusetts, was settled under a grant 
1630. of the Plymouth company, in England; and'in the fol- 
lowing yeats were settled Charlestown and Boston. 
1633. The first building erected in Connecticut, was atra- 

1635. ding-house, within the limits of Windsor. Soon after, 

1636. a few planters settled in Wethersfield ; and Hanfoi]d 
was settled by Mr. Hooker's congregation, which mi- 
grated from Cambridge, in Massachusetts. 

1639. New Haven was settled by a number of persons, 
under the conduct of their venerable minister, Mr. 
Davenport. Saybrook was settled by Mr. Fenwick, 
about the same time. 

1635. Providence was planted by Roger Williams, who 
left Massachusetts and Plymouth, in consequence of the 

1639. unpopularity of his doctrines. A party from Boston, 
under John Clarke, settled Newport. 

1632. Maryland was settled by Cecelius Calvert, Lord 
Baltimore, and a company of Catholics from Ireland. 

The first settlers of the laud now called Delaware, 
were Swedes and Dutch. Some persons from New 
Haven attempted to establish themselves there, hut 
they either died or were driven away, and the attempt 
failed. * 

1664. New Jersey was settled under a grant of the Duke 
of York, dated as in the margin, but the particular time 
of the first settlement is not known. 

1670. South Carolina was settled by Capt. Sayle, with 9 
company of people, Irst at Port Royal, and afterwards 
on the bank of Ashley river, where now is Charleston. 

1681. Pennsylvania was settled by William Penn, under t 
grant from Charles the second. He was a quaker, and 
this circumstance brought many of his friends to joio 
the colony. Their descendants form a respectable so- 
ciety. 

North Carolina was planted by people from Virginiai 
But their first settlement is not ascertained. 

1732. Georgia was settled by a number of benevolent ad- 
venturers, under General Oglethorpe. The first settle- 
ment was on the bank of the Savannah, and the town 
bears the name of the river. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

]>SSCRIPTION OF A MARRIAGE-FEAST AT GEORGIA, IN 
ASIA, FROM CHARDIN's TRAVELS. 

1. The nuptial feast was celebrated upon a terrace of the 
palace,, surrounded with estrades, which are beds of state, 
about six feet in depth, and elevated about two feet above the 
floor.. The terrace was covered with a large paf ilion, fixed 
upon five pillars, twenty feet high. The lining was of cloth of 
ipld and silver, velvet and painted cloth, so neatly and artifi- 
cially intermixed, that by the light of the tapers, it appeared 
like a wainscot of flowers and moreseo work. 

2. In the midst of this room of state, stood a jet, or fountain 
of water. The floor was covered with handsome carpets, and 
forty branches of lights illuminated the room. The four branch- 
es which hung nearest the prince, were of gold ; the rest were 
of silver. EacTi branch supported a bowl of pure tallow, which 
aopplied two matches, which gave a great light. 

3. The guests were seated on the estrades. The prince in 
the center had an estrade somewhat higher than the others, 
and covered with a canopy. His sons and brothers were on his 
Bight hand ; the bishops on his left, and the bridegroom was 
seated between them. The music stood at the lower end. 

4. Soon afler the guests were seated, the bridegroom was 
introduced by the patriarch, and was saluted first by the 
prince's relatiouB, and afterwards by other guests, who succes- 
sively paid him their compliments. Then some presents were 
made, consisting of gold, silver, and small cups. 

5. Afler this ceremony, the guests took their seats and were 
served with supper. Before each one waff spread a table-cloth, 
as large as the estrades ; then bread was served of three kinds: 
•ne as thin as a wafer; another of the thickness of the finger; 
and the third was sweetened with sugar. 

6. The meat was served in large ^overed silver dishes, each 
weighing, with the coyer, four or five hundred ounces. These 
dishes were set upon a table at the entrance of the room ; then 
certain attendants placed them before the carvers, who sent 
pieces of the meat to each guest in plates, beginning first with 
the princes. 

7. The feast consisted of three courses, each containing sixty 
of the large dishes. The first course consisted of boiled rice, 
and meat of three different colors. The yellow, was boiled 
with sugar, cinnamon and saffron, — the red, with the juice of 
pomegranates, — but the white, or natural color, was the best. 

8. The second course consisted of meats baked, stewed and 
fncasseedr with a variety of ragouts. The third course con- 
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sisted of roasted meats. To all which were added, fish, egp 
and sallads, for the ecclesiastics. The feast was conducted 
without the least noise, and with perfect order; every attendant 
performing his duty without uttering a word. 

9. The cupboard contained a hundred and twenty drinking- 
vessels, consisting of bowls, cups, horns, flagons and jags. 
Some were of polished gold, others of enameled gold, others of 
silver, or set with precious stones. The horns were those of 
the rhinoceros or of deer, elegantly formed and embellished. 
Afler the third course, eight bowls were filled, and presented 
^o the four persons nearest to the prince, four onr each side. 
They rose when they drank, — those on the right hand first drank 
a health, being pledged by those on the lef^, — then the others 
on the lefl, — then the same eight bowls were filled for the next 
eight guests, and in their order the whole company was served. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

AN ACCOUNT OF A FAMOUS GROTTO IN THE ISLE OF 

ANTIPAROS, IN THE £GEAN SEA BY AN 

ITALIAN TRAVELER. 

1. Having been informed, that in the isle of Antiparos, aboat 
two miles from Paros, a gigrantic statue is to be seen at the 
mouth of a cavern, it was resolved that we should pay it a visit. 

I In pursuance of this resolve, we landed on the isle, and after 
walking about four miles, over beautiful plains and sloping 
woodlands, we came to a little hill, on the side of which yawn- 
ed a most horrid cavern, which, with its gloom, first struck UB 
with terror, and almost repressed curiosity. 

2. Recovering from the first surprise, however, we entered 
boldly, and had not proceeded above twenty paces, when the 
supposed statue of the giant presented itself to our view. We 
quickly perceived, that what the ignorant natives had been 
terrified at as a giant, wasdsothing more than a sparry concre- 
tion, formed by the water dropping from the roof of the cave, 
and by degrees hardening into a figure, that their fears bad 
formed into a monster. 

3. Incited by this extraordinary appearance, we were indu- 
ced to proceed still further, in quest of new adventures in this 
subterraneous cavity. As we proceeded, new wonders offered 
themselves; the spars formed into trees and shrubs, presented 
a kind of grove of petrifaction ; some whito, some green, and 
all receding in due perspective. These struck us with the 
more amazement, as we knew them to be mere productions of 
nature, who had, in her playful moments, dressed thQ solitary 
scene, as if for her own amusement. 
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4. But we had as yet seen a few only of the wonders of the 
place ; being introduced only into the portico of this amazing 
temple. In one corner of this half-illuminated recess, there 
appeared an opening of about three feet wide, which seemed to 
lead to a place totally dark, and one of the natives assured us it 
contained nothing more than a reservoir of water. Upon this 
we made an experiment, by throwing down some stones, which, 
rumbling down the sides of the descent for some time, the 
sound seemed at last quashed in a bed of water. In order, 
however, to be more certain, we sent in a Levantine mariner, 
who, by the promise of a good reward, with a flambeau in his 
hand, ventured into this narrow aperture. 

5. In about 'fifleen miuutes, he returned, bringing some beau- 
tiful pieces of white spar, which art could neither imitate nor 
equal. Upon being informed by him that the place was full of 
these beautiful incrustations, I ventured to accompany the mari- 
ner into the opening, about fifly paces, anxiously and cautiously 
descending by a steep and dangerous way. 

6. Finding however that we came to a precipice, which led 
into a spacious amphitheater, if I may so call it, still deeper 
than any other part, we returned, and being furnished with a 
ladder, flambeaux, and other things to expedite our descent, 
our whole company, man by man, ventured into the same open- 
infif, and descending ono after another, we at last saw ourselves 
all together in the most magnificent part of the cavern. 

7. Our candles being now all lighted, and the whole place 
completely illuminated, never could the eye be presented with 
a more splendid scene. The roof was all hung with glittering 
icicles, transparent as glass, yet solid as marble. The eye 
could scarce reach the lofly and noble ceiling; the sides were 
regularly formed with spars ; and the whole represented a mag- 
nificeBt theater illuminated with an immense profusion of lights. 

8. The floor consisted of solid marble; and in several places, 
magnificent columns, thrones, altars and other objects appeared, 
as if nature had intended to mock the curiosities of art. Our 
voices, upon speaking or singing, were redoubled to a thunder- 
ing loudness ; and upon the firing of a gun, the noise and re- 
verberations were almost deafening. 

9. In the midst of this grand and picturesque scenery, rose 
a concretion of about fifteen feet high, which in some measure 
resembled an altar; from 'which taking a hint, we caused mass to 
be celebrated. The beautiful columns that shot up round the 
altar, appeared like candlesticks ; and many other natural ob- 
jects represented the customary ornaments of this sacrament. 

10. Below this spacious grotto, there seemed another cavern, 
down which I ventured with my guide, and descended by means 
of a rope, about fifty paces. Here I found a small spot of level 

12* 
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•artb, consisting of sofl clay, yielding to pressure, and in wfaich 
I thrust a stick to about the depth of six feet. In this, however, 
as in the apartment above, were formed numbers of the most 
elegant crystals, one of which resembled a table. 

11, Upon our leaving this cavern, we discovered an inscrip* 
tion in Greek, upon a rock at the mouth, but so far obliterated 
by time, as not to be legible. It seemed to import that one 
Antipater, in the time of Alexander, had visited this place; 
but whether he had penetrated into the depth of the cavern, 
we could not collect from the inscription. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

EXTRAORDINARY BELLS IN RUSSIA. 

• 

1. The Russians have a great fondness for bells of an enor* 
moussize, and distinguish the sanctity of different days, by the 
different peals, or manner of ringing them. These bells are 
hung in belfrys detached from the churches ; and do not swing 
like our bells, but are fixed immovably to beams, and rung by 
t rope tied to the clapper, and pulled sideways. 

2. One of these bells, in the tower of St. John's church, 
weighs one hundred and twenty-seven thousand pounds, or 
more than sixty-three tons. It is deemed a meritorious act of 
religion, to present a church with a bell, and the piety of the 
donor is estimated by the size of the present. 

3. The emperor Boris gave to the cathedral of Moscow, a 
bell weighing two hundred and eighty-eight thousand pounds, 
or a hundred and forty-four tons. The empress Ann, deter- 
mining not to be surpassed in this kind of piety, procured a 
bell to be cast, which weighed four hundred and thirty-two 
thousand pounds, or two hundred apd sixteen tons. 

4. This bell was nineteen feet long, and its circumference at 
the large end, twenty-one yards and eleven inches. Its greatest 
thickness was twenty-three inches. The beam supporting this 
enormous bell, being burnt by accident, it fell, and a fragment 
was broken out, which left an aperture sufficiently large to admit 
two men abreast, without stooping. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

THE VILLA OF PRINCE ZARTORISKI, IN POLAND ,-^llEtOM 

COXE's TRAVELS. 

1. The villa of prince Zartoriski is about three miles from 
Warsaw, in the midst of a forest. The situation is almost a 
level, with here and there a gentle slope, which affords an 
agreeable variety. A river niiia through tb« grounds^ wliifih 
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are laid out in the English manner, with a beautiful intermix- 
ture of lawn and wood. Walks are cut through the wood, and 
carried along the side of the water. 

2. The house, which stands upon a gentle rise^ has the ap- 
pearance of a cottage, constructed like those of the peasants^ 
with trunks of trees piled upon each other, and thatched with 
straw. Besides the principal building, occupied by the prince 
and princess,, there are separate cottages for the children and 
attendants, each of which has its inclosures and small garden.^ 
The whole group appears like a village of scattered huts. 

3. Other buildings, such aa summer-houses, pavilions, and 
rustic sheds, are dispersed over the grounds, and the stables are 
constructed in the form of a half-demolished amphitheater. 
Several romantic bridges, rudely composed of the trunks and 
bent branches- of trees, contribute to diversify the rustic 
scenery. 

4. Upon our arrival, we repaired to the principal cottage^ 
where the princess was ready to receive us. We expected to 
find the inside furnished in the simple style of a peasant's hovel ; 
but were surprised to see every species of elegant magnificence 
which riches and taste could collect. 

5. All the apartments are decorated in the most costly man- 
ner; but the splendor of the bath-room was peculiarly striking. 
The sides are covered from top to bottom, with small square 
pieces of the finest Dresden china, each ornamented with aa 
elegant sprig, and the £order and ceiling are painted with 
beautiful festoons. 4^ 

6. After we had surveyed all the apartments, we proceeded 
to an inclosure near the house, surrounded with large blocks of 
granite, heaped one upon another, and fallen trees, placed in the 
most natural and picturesque shapes. From thence we repaired 
to the several cottages occupiedJiy the children, each of which 
is fitted up in a different style> out all with equal elegance,— 
the whole exhibiting a striking contrast of simplicity and mag- 
nificence. 

7. We next walked round the gardens, which are hand- 
somely laid out. We then repaired to a Turkish tent, of rich 
and curious workmanship, pitched in a beautiful retired field, 
near the stables. This tent belonged to the grand vizier, and 
was taken in the late war between the Russians and Turks. 
Under it was a settee, and a carpet spread upon the ground. 

8. Here we staid conversing until the dusk of the evening, 
when the princess led us through the house to a small spot of 
rising ground, where we were suddenly struck with a most 
splendid illumination. A rustic bridge, consisting of a single 
arch over a broad piece of water, was studded with several 
thousand lamps of different colors. 
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9. The reflection of this illuminated bridge upon the water, 
was so strong as to deceive the eye, and gave to the whole the 
appearance of a brilliant circle suspended in the air. The ef- 
fect was splendid beyond description, and greatly hightened by 
the gloom of the forest in the back-ground. While we were 
admiring this delightful scene, a band of music struck up at a 
little distance, and amused us with an excellent concert. 

10. We were led from this enchanting spot, across the illu- 
minated bridge to a thatched pavilion, open at the sides, and 
supported by pillars, ornamented with garlands, and twisted 
festoons of flowers. We found within, a cold collation, and sat 
down to a table covered with all sorts of delicacies, with the 
most costly wines, and every species of fruit which nature and 
art could furnish. 

11. The evening was pleasant, the scenery delightful, the 
fare delicious, and the company in flne spirits ; for who could 
be otherwise, when every circumstance which the taste and 
ingenuity of our fair hostess could invent, conspired to highten 
the entertainment ? 

12. The collation being ended, we rose from table, which I 
concluded to be the close of the entertainment, but was agreea- 
bly disappointed ; the gardens were suddenly illuminated ; we 
ranged about, as fancy dictated, and were gratified with the 
sound of wind-instruments, played by persons dispersed in dif- 
ferent parts of the garden. 

13. Repassing the bridge, we returned to the cottage, when 
the two eldest^daughters of the p^bcess, in Grecian dresses of 
a most elegant simplicity, performed a Polish and a Cossack 
dance ; the former serious and graceful, the latter comic and 
lively. The eldest son, then eight years of age, danced a horn- 
pipe with wonderful agility, and afterwards, a dance in the man- 
ner of the Polish peasants, with much humor. 

14. It was now past two in the morning: we seemed as if 
we could stay for ever ; but as there must be an end of all sub- 
lunary joys, we took pur leave, expressing our gratitude in lan- 
guage unequal to our feelings. I am satisfied, that it seldom 
falls to the lot of any person, twice in his life, to partake of 
such a pleasing entertainment. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

SOURCE OP THE ..DANUBE. 

1. The Danube, one of the largest rivers in Europe, has its 
souite in the court-yard of a palace, belonging to the prince of 
Furstenbergjin Swabia. It proceeds from some small springs 
bubbling from the ground, and forming a basin of clear water». 
about thirty, feet square, from which issues a little brook, Which 
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If the Danube. Continually augmented by additional streams 
from the mountains of Switzerland, it swells to a mighty river, 
on which ships of war may sail, and fleets engage in battle. It 
pours its waters into the Euxine sea. 



FALL OF THE RHINE. 

2. The Rhine has its source among the Alps, in the country 
of the Grisons. At Lauffen is a cataract, where the water 
tumbles over a rock, and falls perpendicularly about sixty feet. 
A scaffolding is erected within the very spray of the fall, where 
the traveler may view this interesting scene. A sea of foamr 
rushing down the precipice, — a cloud of spray, rising and 
spreading to a distance, — the roar of the tumbling waters, and 
the magnificence of the scenery, surpass the powers of de- 
scription. 

3. On one side of the river, is the castle of Lauffen, upon the 
e^ge of the precipice, and projecting over the river ; near it is a 
church and some cottages ; a cluster of rustic dwellings near 
the fall ; in the back-ground, rocks clothed with i4nes, or tufled 
with hanging wood; a beautiful hamlet upon the summit, 
skirted vtrith trees ; the body of water, which seems to rush 
from the bottom of the rocks ; two crags, lifling their heads 
from the midst of the cataract, their tops sprinkled with shrubs, 
and resting secure on their base, mocking the force of the ra- 
ging current Such are the objects which .iidd beauty and 
grandeur to this stupendous scene. 



LAKE OF CONSTANCE. 

4. The lake called Constance, is one of the boundaries be- 
tween Germany and Switzerland; fifteen leagues in length, 
and six in breadth. It is of an oval form, its waters of a green- 
ish hue, and its borders consist of gently rising hills. It is 
deeper in summer than in winter, being swelled by streams 
from the melting snow of the Alps. It abounds with fish, and 
especially with a large species of trout, larger than a salmon, 
of a deep blue color on the back and sides, and beneath, of a 
silvery white. In spring and summer, the flesh is of a fine red 
color, and very delicate food. 

5. Near this lake is the town of Constance, in which is still 
seen the room in which sat the council which condemned to the 
stake John Huss, the reformer. Here is also the dungeon in 
nrhich he was imprisoned, and the stone to which he was 
chained. But reason has triumphed over bigotry, and this places 
is now the seat of freedom and liberality. 
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BRIDGE AT 8HAFFHAU8EN. 

6. The Rhine at Shaffhausen is rapid, and had destroyed 
several stone bridges of the firmest construction. A carpen- 
ter of Appenzel offered to throw abridge of a single arch over 
the river, which is near four hundred feet wide. The magis- 
trates, however, would not permit the attempt, but required 
that it should consist of two arches, with a pier in the middle* 
The architect obeyed, but constructed the bridge in such a 
manner as to render it uncertain whether the pier aids in sup- 
porting the bridge. His descendants say that it does not ; but 
more probably it does. 

7. This is a hanging-bridge of two arches ; one of a hun- 
dred and ninety feet chord, the other of a hundred and seventy- 
two feet. The road is not over the arches, but on a horizontal 
line, suspended from the timbers above. The bridge trembles 
under the feet of the traveler, but has stood a great number of 
years, and sustains the heaviest loads. 



MODEL OF SWITZERLAND. 

8. General Psiffer, a native of Lucern, has formed a model 
of the most mountainous parts of Switzerland, representing iir 
miniature allthe mountains, hills, valleys, lakes, rivers, roads, 
cottages, and the like. The composition is a mixture of clay^ 
lime, charcoal, a little pitch, and a thin coat of wax. It is 
painted so as to represent every object as it exists in natare. 
Even the different sorts of trees are distinguished, as well as the* 
stratums of rocks, which have been shaped on the spot, and 
composed of granite, gravel, calcarious stone, or such other 
substances as compose the real mountains. 

9. This model contains one hundred and forty-two compart* 
ments, of different forms and sizes, all numbered ; and they may 
be taken apart and put together with as much ease as a dissected 
map, used by children in learning geography. It comprehends 
a space of about fifty-five miles by thirty-three. The dimen- 
sions of the model are twenty feet by twelve ; each foot of the 
model representing about two miles and a quarter of territory. 
An inch of elevation in the model, represents about nine hun- 
dred feet of elevation in a mountain, and the highest point of 
the model is about ten inches, representing mountains of nin^ 
thousand feet high, above the level of the lake of Lucera, 
which is the central object. 

10. The General began this curious work at the age of fifty, 
and was employed most of his time till seventy, in completing 
it. To make it perfect, he visited every place which he ineant 
to represent, obtaining an accurate knowled|[e of 'every object. 
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and layiog down every part in exact proportion. Being sus- 
pected as a spy, he was obliged, in some of the cantons, to work 
by moonlight, to avoid the notice of the peasantry. When 
obliged to ascend mountains where no provision could be pro- 
cured, he used to drive a few goats along, and subsist on their 
milk. In this manner, with immense industry, patience, and 
skill, he finally brought his model to be an exact representation 
of nature. 



SINGULAR STATE OF PROPERTY. 

11. On a promontory, extending from the western shore of 
the lake Zug, the property of the soil belongs to the canton 
of Lucern, the timber to Zug, and the leaves of the trees to 
8hwitz. 



HAPPY CONDITION OP SOCIETY. 

12. On the road that runs along the valley of Muotta, in 
Shwitz, there are several ranges of shops filled with goods, the 

S rices of which are marked. The owners do not attend these 
iiops, but leave them open ; and when any person wants an 
article, he takes it, and leaves the price on the counter. In the 
ev^aing, the owner visits his shop and takes his money. Such 
an instance of moral rectitude in a society, and of confidence 
between men, is probably without a parallel in the history of 
nations. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

ACCOUNT OP A SALT MINE IN POLAND, — PROM COXE's 

TRAVELS. 

1. In Welitska, a village about eight miles from Cracow, in 
Poland, is a celebrated mine, sunk in a solid bed of salt. It is at 
the Dorthern extremity of a spur of the Carpathian mountains. 

2. ** Having fastened hammocs to a large rope, which is used 
to draw up salt, we seated ourselves in a convenient manner, 
and were let down gently, without any apprehension of dan- 
ger, about one hundred and sixty yards below the first layer 
of salt. 

S. Quitting our hammocs, we passed along a gradual de- 
scent, in some parts of wbich were broad passages or galleries, 
capable of admitting several carriages abreast ; in other parts, 
we descended by steps cut in the solid salt, which had the gran- 
dear aad commodiousness of the stair-case of n palace. 
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4« Each of us carried a light, and several guides preceded ufl 
with lamps, whose light, shininff upon the glittering sides of the 
mine, was extremely beautiful, but did not cast that luminous 
splendor, which some writers have compared to the luster of 
precious stones. 

5. The salt dug from this mine is of an iron-gray color; 
when pounded, it is of a dirty ash color, like what we call 
brown salt. Its quality improves in proportion to the depth of 
the mine. Towards the sides and surface, it is mixed with 
earthy or stony particles ; lower down it is said to be perfectly 
pure ; but probably is not so, for it has less strength than com- 
mon sea-salt. 

6. Being almost as hard as stone, this salt is hewed with 
pick-axes and hatchets into large blocks, many of which ^eigfa 
six or seven hundred pounds. These are raised by a windlas; 
but smaller pieces are carried up by horses, along a winding gal- 
lery, which reaches to the surface of the earth. 

7. Besides gray salt, the miners sometimes find small cubes of 
white salt, as transparent as crystal, but not in any considera- 
ble quantity. They sometimes a|so dig up pieces of coal and 
petrified wood, inclosed in this mass of salt. 

8. The mine already extends to the depth of seven hundred 
and fifty feet. It is more than eleven hundred feet in breadth, 
and nearly a mile in length. This body of fossil salt is suppo- 
sed to branch out in various directions, but its extent is not as- 
certainable. 

9. The greatest curiosity in the mine, is several chapels 
formed in the bosom of this immense body of salt. One of 
these is thirty feet long and twenty-five broad ; the altar, the 
crucifix, the ornaments of the church, and the statues of seve- 
ral saints, are carved out of solid salt, and here mass is said on 
certain days in the year. 

10. Many of the excavations, or chambers, are of an im- 
mense size: some are supported by timber; others by yast 
pillars of salt, lefl standing for this purpose ; and some are left 
unsupported. One of these I judged to be eighty feet high ; 
and it was so long, as to appear, in the subterraneous glooro^ 
without limits. 

11. The vast size of these chambers, with tlie spacious pas- 
sages, or galleries, together with the chapels, and a few sheds 
for horses, which are foddered below, probably ^ave rise to the 
accounts of some travelers, that this mine contams villages id* 
habited by colonies of miners, who never see the light. Bat 
there is no truth in these accounts. The miners remain below 
not more than eight hours, and are then relieved by others. 

IS. This mine is as dry as an apartment above the etitb. 
We observed only one small spring of water runnhig throogk 
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^ke 6aTt. 'Inhere is certain evidence that this mine has been 
worked more than six hundred jears, and how much longer is 
not known. 

13. Formerly, the kings of Poland derived from it an antaual 
revenue of more than three millions of florins. But when Po- 
land was dismembered, this mine fell to the emperor, whose 
commissioners, by raising the price, lost a great part of the 
market for salt, which could be imported by the Vistula, and sold 
at a lower price. 

14. Such a mass of rock-salt is a stupendous phenomenon 
in the structure of this globe. But similar masses of solid salt 
are found in every quarter of the earth, either in beds beneath 
the surface^, or in mountains. . A mountain of this kind, in 
Spain, is five hundred feet high, and several leagues in circuit. 
The like are found in Asia and Africa. 

15. Similar masses of salt are found in Amoricrf, impregna- 
ting numerous springs of water, as at Onondaga, and in Ken- 
tucky and Louisiana. And as these beds of salt are usually at a 
great distance from the sea, they evince the wisdom of the Crea- 
tor, who seems to have intended these inexhaustible maga- 
zines of a necessary a^rticle, to accommodate those inhabitants 
4>f the globe, who cannot be supplied with it by means of navi- 
gation. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

MARKAt for movable houses in RUSSIA. 

1. Among the curiosities of Moscow, is the market for the 
aale of bouses. This is held in a large open space, in one of 
the suburbs, and exhibits a great variety of ready-made houses, 
thickly strewed upon the ground. 

2. The purchaser who wants a dwelling, repairs to this spot, 
mentions the number of rooms which he requires, examines the 
different timbers, which are numbered, and bargains for the 
fimme which suits him. The house is sometimes paid for on 
tbe spot, and taken away by the purchaser ; and sometimes the 
irender contracts to transport and erect tlie frame on tho spot 
where it is designed to stand. 

3. It may appear incredible, that a dwelling-house may be 
thus bought, removed, raised, and inhabited, within the space of 
a week; but we shall conceive it practicable, by considering 
that these feady-made houses are, in general, merely trunks of 
trees, mortised and tenoned together at the extremities, so that 
they are easily taken apart and transported from place to place. 

.. 4. This summary mode of building , is not peculiar to the 
ineaner hovels ; but wooden edifices of large dimensions, and 

13 
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handsome appearance, are occasionally formed in Russia with 
incredible expedition. An addition to a palace for the em- 
press, containing a magnificent suit of apartments, was begun 
and finished in six weeks. At her majesty's departure, the 
materials were taken apart, and re-constructed into a sort of im- 
perial villa, near Moscow. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE GLACIERS, IN SWITZERLAND. 

5. The Alps, which are the highest mountains in Europe, 
rise to twelve and fifleen thousand feet above the level of the 
ocean. The highest peaks are therefore in the regions of per- 
petual frost, where the rays of the sun never dissolve the ice 
and snow, even in the midst of summer. The more elevated 
summits are forever clothed with a body of snow, or a mixture 
of snow, hail and ice. 

6. On the vast tops of less elevated mountains, are exten- 
sive valleys or hollows which are filled with compact snow and 
ice, which are called glaciers, or fields of ice. Some of these 
rest on the declivities, being formed by masses of snow, precipi- 
tated from the steeper cliffs above, and sliding down, till their 
progress is interrupted by rocks. In some instances, these 
snow-slips are precipitated so suddenly as to overwhelm the 
cottages below, aid bury men and cattle in promiscuous ruin. 

7. In other cases, these fields of ice rest on valleys, or on 
level earth, forming vast plains of solid ice, from one hundred 
to five hundred feet in depth, and many mile|| in length and 
breadth. Over these the traveler may pass in safety. But on 
the declivities, the ice is thrown into steep precipices, or parted 
by fissures, which fisrm chasms of a hideous depth, rendering 
a passage difficult and extremely dangerous. The unwary 
traveler, who slides into one of these, is lost beyond recovery. 

8. The borders of the glacier of Montanvert, are mostly 
skirted with trees ; towards its base, a vast arch of ice rises to 
near a hundred feet ; under which rushes the river ArveroB 
with considerable force. From the appearance of the firs near 
this glacier, it is evident that this body of ice sometimes in- 
creases, pushing forward, and prostrating the trees; then is 
diminished in a course of time, and young trees spring up on 
the ground from which it has retired. 

9. The ice and snow which are in the lower regions of the 
mountains, are subject to be dissolved by the heat of summer, 
imd in some cases are seen fields of corn growing within a few 
yards of a grlacier. These masses of ice, all resting on earth 
which is of its natural temperature, and warmer than frost, are 
perpetually, though slowly, dissolving, and thus furnish perennial 
springs and streams. On the Alps, spring four of the Istgesl 
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tiveTs in Europe, — the Rhine, the Rhone, the Danube, and the 
Po; which roll their waters to the Atlantic, the Mediterranean, 
and the Euxine. 



STUPENDOUS BRIDGE OF OSIERS IN PERU. — FROM 6AR- 

CILLASSO. 

10. When the Spaniards first landed in Peru, they found the 
people considerably advanced in the arts of civilized life. Yet 
the use of iron was not known, but instead of it, the natives 
used tools made of copper ; and instead of -nails, cords were 
used to bind timbers together. In this state of their know- 
ledge, the celebrated Inca, or prince, who introduced many im- 
provements and much order among the Peruvians, invented and 
execnted a bridge of osiers over the river Apurimac, which is 
two hundred paces, or about six hundred feet wide. 

11. In constructing this bridge, a twist of three pliant twigs 
of osier was first formed, to which was added a twist of nine 
twigs, and three of these were twisted into one rope of a 
length sufficient to stretch across the river. By means of a 
float, or by swimming, some persons crossed the river, carrying 
a line, to which was fastened the great rope, and by which they 
hauled Xhe end of it to the other side of the river, where it was 
made fast to a rock. 

12« To secure the ends of this immense band, it was fastened 
at one end to a huge rock in its natural state. At the other 
end, the Peruvians were under the necessity of hewing a 
column out of a solid rock. This rock was perforated, and * 
the rope let into the holes, and made fast to beams on the other 
side. The better to secure these abutments, a thick wall of 
stone was raised against them. 

13. Three of these osier ropes formed the foundation of the 
bridge, and two others were used, one on each side, as a railing 
or wall. The floor of this bridge, which was six feet wide, 
was formed of boards, laid across the principal ropes, with bat- 
tens or cleats to prevent horses from slipping. This bridge, of 
astonishing art and workmanship, was so useful, as be kept in 
repair by a tax on the neighboring provinces, and continued for 
a long period of time, until afler the conquest of Peru by the 
Spaniards. 

CHAPTER XLVI. 

STORT OF SERRANO, WHO WAS CAST ON A DESERT ISL- 
AND. — FROM GARCILLASSO. 

1. In the voyage of a Spanish fleet to America, a ship foun- 
^red ill the gulf of Mexico, and one of the men, named Serra- 
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BO, saved his life by swimming to an isle, which stiff bean frif 
name. This isle is a barren sand, without water, wood^ plante 
or stonts. On this dismal spot be was compelled to find avlHh 
sistence, or submit to perish by hunger. 

2. Serrano's ingenuity soon found the means of saataining 
life. On the shore he found cockles, shrimps, and other sea- 
animals, which he at first ate raw, for he had no fire. He then 
caught turtles by turning them on their backs ; and cutting 
their fiesh into slices, he dried it in the heat of the sun ; usine 
the blood for drink, until he could procure fresh, water, which 
he did by saving the falling rain, in the shells of sea-animak. 

3. His next object was to obtain fire ; and this was a busineaa 
of immense diflSculty, for want of iron or flint. There was noi 
a stone on the isle ; but by diving in various places, he at length 
found two large pebbles, which he brought to an edge by rub- 
bing. He then scraped some threads of his shirt into lint, and 
with the stones he struck fire, which he enkindled with dry sea- 
weed, and some fragments of ships which had been driven 
ashore. The fire he preserved by carefully sheltering it from 
the rain. But still he was without a shed foF himself; and, ex- 
posed to the scorching rays of the sun,, he was oflen obliged to 
seek relief by plunging in the water. 

4. In this wretched state he lived three years, in which time 
he felt the anguish of seeing several ships pass the isle, with- 
out being able to let them know his distress. At length another 
man was shipwrecked near the isle, and saved his life by swim- 
ming to land in the night. What was the astonishment of 
these men at meeting ^ Serranno was covered with hair, like 
a beast; his figure was frightful, and he was frightened himself 
at the sight of a hunmn being. But the use of speech dispd- 
led their fears, brought them together, and they embraced each 
other, with sighs and lamentations. 

5. In this hopeless condition, these partners in common 
misery, formed an agreement to divide the labor of procuring 
subsistence; each taking his turn, or a certain part of the sfK- 
vice. Yet who will believe the fact.^ These hopeless wretches, 
who had every possible need of mutual aid and comfort, aad 
stood as it were upon the brink of the grave, could not live to- 
gether in peace and amity ! O man, how frail thy nature I boar 
feeble the powers of thy mind ! how little canst thou rely on 
the strength of reason, or the goodness of thy principles ! 

6. Yes, it is too true ; two men, solitary and forlorn, soon 
found little jealousies disturbing their harmony, and they were 
upon the pomt of fighting ! Let this fact teach us how lUtU 
of our peace and security depends on reason^ and how much on 
religion and govtmment ! Mutual hatred and resentment part- 
ed these forlorn yrretches, mid for a time they separated. At 
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h -their wants impelled them to a reconciliation ; and, taught 
scessity to value the advantages of society, they lived 
her in friendship. 

Four long years were these outcasts doomed to pick up a 
y living on this barren spot, when a ship discovered them 
smoke, and came to their relief. The last who was ship- 
ked died on his voyage to Spain ; but Serrano lived to 
I his native country. Covered as he was with hair, he 
id to be shaved, till he had traveled to Germany, where 
mperor resided, and had exhibited himself to his prince ia 
vage dress. Here he recounted his adventures to the 
ror, and received from him a liberal pension. He then 
ed himself to be shaved ; but returning to America, to 
his pension, he soon died at Panama. 



CHAPTER XLVn. 

BULL-FIGHTS IN SPAIN, — BARBAROUS ! 

Among the remains of barbarism in Europe, is the prac- 
f fighting bulls for public amusement. On certain days, 
t of theater is erected in the open air, with seats and 
for the accommodation of a great multitude of specta- 
irranged round a spacious plain, where the combat is to 
hibited. The bulls intended for the combat, are selected 
ed for the purpose, as horses are for the races in this 

When the time of exhibition has arrived, the champions 
ire to engage the bulls, first appear, and walk in a kind of 
3sion round the square ; then two officers on horseback, 
id in wigs and black robes, gravely advance to the presi- 
)f the combat, to ask for an order to begin, and the signal 
lediately given. 

A. bull is suddenly turned out of an inclosure, and re- 
l with loud acclamations by the populace. At first he is 
[ed by the horsemen, dressed in the ancient Spanish man- 
nd armed with lances. With these they wound and pro- 
fiim, — he sometimes attempts to escape, — the horsemen 
e and goad him, till, grown furious, he turns and fiercely 
their attacks. 

When the bull flies or falls without much opposition, he is 
, like a bad player on a stage : when he boldly returns to 
large, and threatens the horse or his rider with instant 
, the spectators redouble their shouts. The utmost joy is 
ssed when the enraged animal gores a horse, and compels 
ler to seek safety by flight. 

Sometimes great dogs are let loose upon the bull : theft 

13* 
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dogs seize him by the neck and ears ; the aogry bull makes at 
them with fury, and with his horns throws his enemies yelping 
in the air ; they fall stunned and lacerated, but quick4y return 
to the charge, and oflen lay the huge bull bellowing on the 

f round. If he perishes ignobly, he is hissed as a coward. If 
e sustains the combat with courage, when he falls, he falb 
covered loith glory, and the air resounds with his praises. 

6. When the bull has the good fortune to gore a horse, and 
dismount the rider, he will of\en pursue him, and impelled by 
rage, will leap over the fence among the spectators. Then ter- 
rible is the alarm ; and to avoid his fury, crowds rush on crowds, 
and pressing to places of safety, trample great numbers under 
their feet. 

7. If the champion does not succeed in killing his antagonist, 
the poor animal, after being tormented to the satisfaction of the 
spectators, is slain by a person appointed for the purpose. Cruel 
as this diversion is, it is one of the most popular entertainments 
in Spain. The days are appointed, and the names of the com- 
batants arc announced previously in the public prints, in the 
manner the English advertise the horses which are to run for a 
purse or plate. On each day, six bulls sacrificed constitute the 
entertainment of the morning, and twelve that of the aflernoon. 

THE MANNER OP FEEDING SHEEP IN SPAIN. 

1. Spain has been always celebrated for the temperature of 
its climate, and for rearing some of the best animals of particu- 
lar species. Among these are its sheep, whose wool is of the 
finest kind, and forms a considerable part of the materials of 
the best French and English broadcloths. 

2. But the manner of subsisting the sheep, is a still greater 
singularity. The sheep are owned by a few great proprietors, 
and a great company, called the Mesta, composed of the gran- 
dees, who have particular privileges. Some of the sheep are 
kept in stationary flocks ; but some millions of them are driven 
every autumn from the mountainous regions of Old Castile, 
to winter on the more temperate plains of Andalusia and Es- 
tramudura. 

3. The number of sheep there driven, is from three to five 
millions ; and it is remarkable, that the owners' have the right 
of prtsturage for these sheep, on every common upon the road, 
to the distance of ninety varas, or about two hundred and forty 
feet from the highway. Spain feeds from twelve to fifteen 
millions of sheep, including traveling and stationary fiocks, 
each of which produces about five pounds of wool on an ave- 
rage. But a considerable part of this wool, instead of giving 
employment to her ovin people, is exported to France and Eng- 
land. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

REMARKABLE INSTANCE OP FASTING. — PROM THE 
PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS. 

1. In Scotland, about forty years ago, lived a woman in Ross- 
shire, who subsisted many years almost wholly without food. 
When fifteen years of age, she had an epileptic fit, — and after an 
interval of four years of health, a second fit, of long duration, 
which occasioned a fever, that lasted for several weeks, and 
deprived her of the use of her eye-lids. 

2. She continued in tolerable health for some years, and then 
had another fit, which was succeeded by a fever. Before her 
recovery, she stole out of the house, and bound some sheaves of 
com in a field, which occasioned an indisposition, that confined 
her to the bed for five years. During this time she seldom 
■poke, and took scarcely food enough to sustain an infant, and 
this not without compulsion. 

3. At last she refused every kind of food or drink, — her jaw 
was locked, so that her father could only open her mouth a lit- 
tle, to inject a little water or gruel, and this she appeared not 
to swallow. At one time they gave her a little water from a 
medicinal spring, which seemed to revive her, and she spoke 
intelligibly, calling for more water, which was given her. 

4. She spoke no more intelligibly for a year, and continued 
without drink or food, — when making some signs, her sister 
forced her teeth apart, and she drank a pint of water. She 
then spoke, and on being asked why she did not make signs for 
what she wanted, she replied, '^ W.hy should I, when I have no 
desire?" It was now supposed she had regained the use of 
speech, but she soon became silent again. 

5. She now continued speechless, and without food or drink, 
for four years : attempts were made to force some liquid into 
her mouth ; b;jt it ran out again, and nothing like swallowing 
could be perceived. Notwithstanding this loss of food, she was 
not greatly emaciated ; she slept much, and in sleep was quiet; 
but when awake, made a constant whimpering, like an infant, 
^nd appeared to have her senses. 

6. At length she began to recover, and took a little food and 
drink ; when her parents, returning one day from their labors 
in the field, were surprised to find her sitting on her hams, at 
her mother's wheel, spinning. In this condition she took a lit- 
tle food, in this manner, — she* broke a piece of oatmeal cake in 
her hand, in small crumbs, as persons would to feed chickens, 
lind put these crumbs into an opening made by the loss of two 
teeth, which had been forced out, in attempting to open her 
mouth. 
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7. After her effort to spin, she became pale and emaciated in 
her whole body, and her physician advised to keep her confined. 
In this state she continued for some years, taking a little food 
every day, but not without extreme reluctance, and even cries. 
But to the astonishment of all who knew her, she slowly re- 
covered. . . 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

ANNUAL FLOOD IN THE NILE. 

1. In Egypt there is no rain in summer, and the fertility of 
its lands depends on the floods in the celebrated Nile. This 
great river, which is nearly half a mile in width, has its sources 
in the mouiituins of Abyssinia, called mountains of the Moon. 
The rise of its waters is owing to the abundant rains, which fall 
annually in spring within the tropics. 

2. The Nile begins to rise in Egypt about the middle of 
June, or a few days later; the plague, if ever so general and 
destructive, then ceases suddenly, and joy and health are diffu- 
sed through Egypt.* The water rises till September, then 
gradually subsides ; and in October and November the ground 
is fit for sowing. The whole rise of water is from fourteen to 
eighteen cubits. 

3. As the overflowing of this river is essential to the crops in 
Egypt, and as the river must rise to about sixteen cubits, to 
overflow the cultivated grounds, it is a law of Egypt, that no 
tax or tributo for the Grand Seignior can be laid upon the people, 
unless ttxe water rises to that hicjht. If the flood falls much 
short of that altitude, a famine follows. If the water rises to 
eighteen cubits, a scarcity is the consequence, as the ground is 
not dry in season for sowing. But this seldom happens. 

4. The great importance of the annual flood in the Nile, has 
rendered it necessary to ascertain precisely the rise of the 
water. Accordingly, on an isle opposite to Cairo, a basin has 
been constructed, communicating with the Nile. In this stand? 
a pillar, called Mikias, which is a nilometer, on which is 
marked the exact rise of water every day. After the water 

' has risen six cubits, a crier is employed to make proclamation 
daily of the rise of the water. 

5. When the river has swelled to sixteen cubits, as* marked 
on the nilomoter, the people become liable to pay the public 
tax, as a good crop is insured. And then is performed the 
ceremony of cutting the mound of the great canal at Cairo, to 
let in the water. This is attended with much solemnity. The 
bashaw gives the first stroke, in presence of his officers, and a 
crowd of spectators ; and the ceremony is accompanied with 
music, bonfires, illuminations, and every demonstration of joy^ 
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CHAPTER L. 

PRESENT STATE OP JERUSALEM. 

1. The celebrated city of Jerusalem stands about thirty miles 
east of the Mediterranean, on a rocky mountain, with steep as- 
cents on all sides, except on the north. It does not occupy the 
sanae ground as the ancient city ; for the hill of Sion, which 
used to be included, is now without the city; and mount Cal- 
vary, which was formerly without the city, became so much 
reverenced after the crucifixion of our Savior, as gradually to 
draw the inhabitants and pilgrims around it, and it is now near 
the center of the city. 

2. Jerusalem was formerly much larger than at present. It 
is DOW about three miles in circumference, inclosed with walls 
of no great strength, and having six gates. The private build- 
ings are poor, the streets narrow and crooked, and containing 
the ruins of ancient edifices. The whole is thinly inhabited, 
and it contains much ii!ioccupied ground. 

3. A Turkish officer resides in the city, to collect a tribute, 
protect the pilgrims, and preserve peace. Great numbers of 
pilgrims resort annually to thia city, to perform their devotions 
at the holy sepulcher. This is upon mount Calvary, where a 
church is erected for the accommodation of pilgrims. The 
Latins have the exclusive right to say mass in the holy sepul- 
cher, but other christians have the privilege of entering it for 
their private devptions. 

4. The sepulcher was formerly under ground ; but the rock 
id hewed away at the sides, so as to leave the sepulcher in the 
form of a little chapel above ground. It is a sort of grotto, 
hewn out of solid rock, about eight feet square, and lined with 
white marble. The entrance is by an opening of three feet high 
and two feet wide. From regard to the siinclity of the place, 
every person who enters must be bare-footed. In this tomb, 
lanaps are kept continually burning. On the outside, the chapel 
is surrounded by ten ()eautiful pillars of white marble, adjoining 
the wall, and sustaining a cornice. 

5. Jerusalem stands on a rugged, barren soil, remote from 
any sea-port or great road, and is almost destitute of water. 
The present inhabitants are estimated at about fourteen thou- 
sand, — Christians, Jews and Mohammedans. These subsist 
chiefly by the pilgrims, about fifteen hundred or two thousand 
of whom annually visit the holy city. This zeal to visit Jeru- 
salem cave rise to the crusades, in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, when the princes of Europe, with millions of their 
subjects, traveled to that city, and numerous armies were em- 
jkloyed to wrest it out of the hands of infidels; by which some 
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European kingdoms were greatly impoverished. But pilgrim- 
ages from Europe have almost ceased; and few are seen to 
visit this city, but Greeks, Armenians, and other Asiatics. 

6. The chief traffick of Jerusalem consists in the sale of beads, 
crosses and sacred relics, to the pilgrims. The fabrication of 
these articles, procures subsistence for the greatest part of the 
inhabitants. Men, women and children are employed in car- 
ving and turning wood and coral, or embroidering silk, with 
pearls, and gold and silver thread. The convent of the holy 
land alone, lays out fifty thousand piasters in these wares. 
These commodities, rendered salable by a superstitious vene- 
ration for relics, are exported to Turkey, Italy, Portugal, and 
Spain. 

CHAPTER LI. 

TEMPLES IN JERUSALEM. 

1. The temple designed by David, and finished by Solomon, 
was one of the most magnificent buildings ever erected. It 
was not a single edifice, like a modern church, but a number of 
courts connected. It stood on the top of mount Moriah, and 
made an exact square of eight hundred cubits, about fourteen 
hundred and sixty feet on each side, and fronting the four car- 
dinal points. 

2. To secure the walls of this immense structure, it was ne- 
cessary to begin the foundation at the bottom of the mountain, 
so that the walls were above six hundred feet high. The 
stones were of the largest sizes, and so mortised into each 
other, that the joints codld not be seen, and so wedged into the 
rocks, as to be immovable. The whole was surrounded with a 
battlement of five feet thickness, in which were windows, form- 
ed with gold wire. Immediately within this, was a terrace- 
walk of ninety feet width, intt) which strangers were permitted 
to enter ; and here was a sort of exchange, or place for buying 
and selling. 

3. The temple, properly so called, was about a hundred and 
fifly feet in length, and a hundred in breadth. This consisted 
of three parts, the porch, the sanctuary, and the hjoly of holies. 
Over the porch was a tower, a hundred and twenty cubits high. 
The sanctuary, or nave of the temple, contained the altar of 
incense and the table of show-bread; the holy of holies, a 
square of twenty cubits, contained the ark of the covenant, in 
which were the two tables of stone, on which were engraved 
the ten commandments. 

4. This vast edifice, which employed one hundred and eighty 
thousand men for seven years, in its construction, was destroyed 
by Nebuchadnezzar, four hundred and twenty-four years after 
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it was built. After the seventy years of captivity, the Jews 
returned and built a second temple ; but inferior to the first in 
magnificence. This was destroyed when the city was taken 
by Titus, and the Jews ceased to be a nation. 



CHAPTER LII. 

MOUNT SINAI. 

1. At the extremity of the valley of Faran, in Arabia, is a 
range of mountains, called by the Arabians, Gibbel Mousa, the 
mountains of Moses. One eminence is' called TurnnOt and ia 
supposed to be the Sinai of the scripture. About seven miles 
from the foot of this mountain, stands the convent of St. Catha- 
rine, an edifice of a hundred and twenty feet in length, and 
nearly square. The whole is of hewn stone. 

2. In front stands a small building, in which is the only gate of 
the convent, which is always shut, except when the bishop is 
present. At other times, whatever is introduced, whether per- 
sons or provisions, is raised to the roof in a basket, by a pulley. 
Yet the Arabs say the monks enter by a subterranean passage. 
Before the convent is a large garden. 

3. No stranger is permitted to enter without permission of 
the bishop, who usually resides at Cairo. The monks are sup- 
ported chiefiy by alms, and their provisions, which are collected 
in Cairo, are often stolen on the way, by the Arabs. The 
Arabs also fire upon the convent from the neighboring rocks, 
and often seize the monks when abroad, and make them pay for 
their rantom. 

4. On the side of this hill is a huge stone, which, the Arabs 
say, is that which Moses divided with his sword to procure 
water. In this vicinity there are many springs of good water. 
Fifteen hundred paces above the convent, stands a chapel, dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary ; and five hundred paces above this, 
two others situated on a plain. The whole^mountain is ascend- 
ed by fourteen hundred stone steps, and on the top is a christian 
chnrch and a Turkish mosk. From this spot there is a noble 
▼lew of the valley of Rephidim and the Red Sea. 



CHAPTER LIII. 

RUINS OP PALMYRA. , 

1 . In the barren plains of Syria, southeast of Aleppo, and 
Dearly at an equal distance between the Mediterranean and the 
Euphrates, are to be seen the stupendous ruins of the magnifi- 
cent city of Palmyra. This city, it is conjectured, was the 
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Tadmor of the wilderness, built, or more probably enlarged 
and fortified, by Solomon. It stood at the point formed by the 
approach of two converging hills, which furnish two springs of 
water ; without which, the place would not be habitable. 

2. It is probable that this city was built and supported by the 
profits of a lucrative trade, carried on by caravans, between 
Syria and the Persian gulf. It rose to a state of unequaled 
splendor and wealth, as is evident from its ruins. It was redu- 
ced under the power of the Romans, by the Emperor Trajan. 
It revolted under its prince, Odenathus ; but this prince being 
.slain by his nephew, the sovereignty devolved on Zenobia, his 
wife, a Avoman of remarkable intrepidity, who withstood for a 
time the power of Rome. But Zenobia was at last conquered, 
and taken prisoner, and a Roman garrison led in Palmyra. A 
second revolt provoked Aurelian to destroy the city, and in this 
catastrophe perished the elegant critic, Longinus. 

3. As the traveler approaches these ruins, he is struck with 
astonishment at the number, size and beauty of the white mar- 
ble columns, some of them standing, others fallen or defaced, 
which form a range of twenty-six hundred yards. In one 
place, he sees the walls of a ruined palace; in another, the pe- 
ristyle of a temple, half-destroyed ; on one side, a portioOi t 
gallery or triiimphal arch ; on the other, a group of magnificent 
columns. On all sides, he is surrounded with subverted shaftflf 
some entire, others broken; the earth is strewed with vast 
stones, half-buried, with broken entablatures, damaged oapitali, 
mutilated friezes, violated tombs, and altars-defiled with duet. 

4. But the spectator's curiosity will be arrested by the ma- 
jestic remains of the temple of the sun. This noble edifice 
covered a pquare of two hundred and twenty yards. It was 
encompassed with a stately wall, built with large square stones, 
and adorned with pilasters, within and without, to the number 
of sizty-two. Within the court are the remains of two rdwa 
of marble pillars, thirty-seven feet high, with capitals of exqui- 
site workmanship. Of these, fifty-eight remain entire. This 
edifice stands in the direction of the meridian, and on the west 
is a magnificent entrance, on the sides of which are vines and 
clusters of grapes, carved in the most masterly imitation of 
nature. 

5. North of this place, is an obelisk, about fifty feet high, 
consisting of seven large stones, besides its capital. About a 
hundred paces from the obelisk, is a magnificent entry to a 
piazza, forty feet broad, and more than half a mile in length« 
inclosed with two rows of marble pillars, twenty-six feet high, 
and each nine feet in compass. Of these, one hundred and 
twenty-nine remain, and by computation, the whole number 
must have been five hundred and sixty. Such majestic ruinsj 
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ki the midst of a desert, and inhabited only by a few miserable 
Arabs, whose huts are scattered among vast and splendid co- 
lumns of marble, awaken in the mind the most melancholy re* 
flections upon the instability of all human greatness. 



CHAPTER LIV. 

OF THE PYRAMIDS IN EGYPT. 

1. About twelve miles from Cairo, the metropolis of Egypt, 
«nd on the opposite, or west side of the Nile, stand the pyra- 
mids, about ten miles from the site of ancient Memphis. The ' 
large ones are three in number, situated upon a ridge of rocky 
hills, on the border of the Lybian desert. This ridge rises 
from the plains of Egypt, about one hundred feet. 

2. The largest of these stupendous works, is six hundred 
feet square at the base, and five hundred feet high, composed 
of sofi, caicarious stone, which also forms the hill where it 
stands. The whole area covered with this mass of stone, ii 
about eleven acres of ground. On the outsirle are steps, by 
which a person may ascend, but not without danger, as the 
0teps are much decayed, except on the south side. On the top 
ii A level platform, sixteen feet square, where a person may re- 
|kOae»and enjoy one of the most extensive prospects on earth. 

. 3. Sixteen steps above the base, there is an entrance into 
.tbki pyramid, about three feet square; from which is a steep 
descent of ninety-two feet. Within, are spacious galleries, 
halls and chambers, lined with Thebaic marble, or porphyry, in 
stones of a vast size. Within one of these apartments is a 
tomb, of one entire piece of marble, hollowed and uncovered at 
the top, conjectured to have been the sepulcher of the founder. 
This tomb, like the pyramid, stands exactly north and south. 
At what time, by what prince, and for what purpose, this and 
the other pyramids were erected, are questions that are lefl to 
conjecture. The common idea is, that they were intended for 
the tombs of kings. At any rate, mankind agree that they are 
darable monuments of the extreme folly, as well as despotism of 
their foundersi and of the miserable slavery of their subjects. 



OP Joseph's well in cairo. 

4. On the south side of Cairo is a rocky bill, on which stands 
a castle, within which is an extraordinary well, which supplies 
the castle with water. This well is dug into a soft rock, to the 
depth of two hundred and seventy feet. A winding stair-case 
is cot out of the same rock, about six feet wide, but separated 
6rom the well by a thickness of half a yard of the rock, to pre* 

14 
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Tent persons from falKng into the well, or even looking in, ex* 
eept by small holes made to let in light. 

6. The steps are broad, and the descent easy; but persons 
descending are incommoded by dirt. At the depth of one hun- 
dred and fifty foet, is a large chamber or apartment, where oxen 
are employed to raise the water, by means of wheels and ma- 
chinery. The water being raised to this place, is carried to 
the top by other wheels, worked also by oxen. From this 
place, the descent is more difficult, the stairs being narrow, and 
not separated from the shaft of the well by a partition. The 
water raised from this well is distributed in pipes to different 
parts of the castle. 



CHAPTER LV. 

LTDIA HARPER, THE LOST CHILD. 

1. In August, 1834, a man left New Brunswick, intending to 
travel on foot to the United States. Furnished with provi* 
lions, a blanket, an ax and a gun, he trudged along, till he came 
to a stream, over which there was no bridge. To supply this 
want, he felled a tree, which he hoped would fall and lie acrofli 
the stream ; but his design was frustrated, for the stream car* 
ried away the tree. Proceeding along the bank, he at lengtb 
came to more still water, where he made a small raft for nii 
clothes and gun, and drawing this along, he swam the river ia 
safety. » . 

2. As he passed onward, he was startled by a whining noise; 
he instantly loaded his gun, thinking he might meet a bear. 
Moving towards the spot, he heard a rustling among the bushes; 
and at first thought, he prepared to fire among the shrubs. 
But recollecting himself, he laid aside that purpose, and stand- 
ing erect, he discovered the arm of a little girl, reaching to pick 
berries from the shrubs. He advanced, and found the diild 
decently clad, but her clothes much torn, her hair played in 
disordered ringlets over her pale cheeks, and her eyes were in- 
flamed with weeping. 

3. No sooner did she behold the stranger, than she screamed, 
fled a few paces, then fell, and covered her face with her hands. 
lie used the kindest expressions, to soothe and calm her fears. 
In a short time, she recovered so far as to look up, and with a 
smile„she spoke to the stranger. "O,now I am sure you will^not 
kill me; I am sure you will not hurt me." " Kill you," replied 
the stranger, " by no means; no, I will help you." " O, I am 
tired," said the little girl, **I have been very hungry ; bull 
have got plenty of raspberries here. I eat only the good onefi 
not them that tiave spiders on them; mother told me so." 
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4. *' Where is your mother, my dear child?" said the stranger. 
*' She is at home," replied the little girl, with simplicity ; '' hut 
mamma does not know where I am ; and I can't find the way 
home, ever so long." " What, my dear girl," said the man, 
*' hare you strayed away and been lost ? Come, God has sent 
me to preserve your life." He then gave her a biscuit and a 
bit of meat, and the poor girl burst into tears of gratitude. 

5. Afler she was refreshed, she told the stranger her name was 
Lydia Harper; that she had been sent from home to carry din- 
ner to her father, who was getting shingles in the woods, but 
she lost her way, and was bewildered. Said she, " when I 
knew I was lost, O, I was frightened, I screamed, and ran about, 
and threw away father's dinner." 

6. It seems that she walked till she was so fatigued as to 
sink down and repose. The stranger asked her if she was not 
afraid, when it grew dark, to be thus alone in the woods. •* Yes, 
I was frightened," said she, " but when I lay down, I said my 
prayers, which I learned from my mother; and then I was not 
afraid." 

7. The man now began to think how he could conduct the 
child to her father's house, which was sixteen miles distant. 
The child was too wttik to walk ; and at length he placed hof 
in his blanket, and carried her on his back. On his way, he 
asked her if she had seen any wild beasts, in the woods. «' No," 
said she, " only once, two black dogs were coming to me, — they 
stopped, and one stood up on his hind feet; they did not bark, 
but turned and went aw^ay." 

8. The stranger smiled at her simplicity, in mistaking bears 
fbr dogs. The little girl continued, " O, last night I waked in 
the middle of the night, and thought I was near home, for I 
heard cattle trampling about ; I could see nothing ; they had nt> 
bells, and when I called star and bright, they were all still. 
I was glad; ray heart was beating; I lay still to listen, and 
then I dropped asleep again. What a pity ! in the morning they 
Were all gone." 

9. The stranger bore his load, till he was fatigued, and find- 
ing an empty log hut, he stopped to rest. Hero he thought to 
let the child fall asleep, and then leave her, and go forward to 
a house, about two miles distant, to obtain assistance. Waiting 
till he supposed her asleep, he went to her, to make himself 
sure; but she opened her blue eyes upon him, then turned her 
head and sobbed. He now determined he would not leave the 
helpless girl ; he slung his ax and gun, liRed the child and car- 
ried her forward to a dwelling-house, where he found a hearty 
welcome. While they were exulting with joy, the father of 
the little girl entered the door, rushed forward and clasped his 
dear child in his arms* 
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10. What a scene was this ! The father almost frantic whb 
joy ; the child overwhelmed with gratitude ; and the stranger 
delighted that he had providentially been the instrunaent of 
saving the child, and restoring her to her despaifing friends. 

11. How reffiurkable are the ways of Providence ! If the 
stranger had been able to cross the stream where he first at- 
tempted, cither on a bridge, or on a fallen tree, he would not 
have been led to the place where the lost girl was, and i^e 
would have perished. 



CHAPTER LVI. 

VALUE OF THE UNION- 

Mr. Poinsett, in a speech recently delivered at th« 60Utb> 
relates the followinor anecdote: 

" Wherever I have been," says Mr. Poinsett, '* I have felt 
proud of being a citizen of this great republic, and in the re- 
motest corners of the earth, have walked erect and secure, un^ 
der that banner which our opponents would tear down and 
trample under foot. I was in Mexico when that town was 
taken by assault. The house of the Amoricau embassador was 
then, as it ought to be, the refuge of the distressed and perse- 
cuted ; it was pointed out to the infuriated soldiery, as a place 
filled with their enemies. They rushed to the attack. My 
only defense was the flag of my country, and it was flung out at 
the instant that hundreds of muskets were leveled at us. Me* 
Mason (a braver man never stood by his friend in the hour of 
danger,) and myself placed ourselves beneath its waving folds, 
and the attack was suspended. We did not blench, for we felt 
gtrong in the protecting arm of this mighty republic. We told 
them, that the flag that waved over us was the banner of that 
nation to whose example they owed their liberties, and ts 
whose protection they were indebted for their safety. The 
scene changed'as by enchantment ; and those men who were on 
the point of attacking my house and massacreing the inhabit^ 
ants, cheered the flag of our country, and placed sentinels to 
protect it from outrage. Fellow-citizens, in such a moment as 
that, would it have been any protection to me and mine, to 
have proclaimed myself a Carolinian? Should I be here to tell 
you this tale, if I had hung out the palmetto and the single 
star ^ Be assured, that to be respected abroad,, we must main- 
tain our place in the Union." 
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CHAPTER LVII. 

ANCIENTS OF THE WEST. — W. WIRT. 

One of the most interesting subjects which can engage the 
attention of the historian, ihe antiquary, anti the naturalist, is 
the monumental remains of the past, in the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, described by Mr. Flint, and other travelers and so- 
journers in the west. By these accounts it appears, that the 
impress of the leaves of the bread-fruit tree, and the bamboo, 
have frequently been found in peat beds, and fossil coal forma- 
tions, in the neighborhood of the Ohio. Pebbles of xlisruption, 
vast masses of lead ore, far from the mine, stratified rocks, earth 
and sands, specimens of organic animal and vegetable remains, 
belonging to a tropical climate, clearly indicate some important 
changes, t)ccasioned by fi-re or water, in the whole great valley 
of the Mississippi. Then the regular wells, the bricks, the 
medals, the implements of iron and copper, buried in a soil 
which must have been undisturbed for ages, with the alpha- 
betic characters written on the cliffs, as plainly show that other 
races of men have existed and passed away. And what a 
world, says Mr. Flint, must that have been, when the mammoth 
find the megalonyx trod the plains, and monstrous lizards, 
whose bones are.now rescued from the soil, and which must 
have been at least eighty feet in length, reared their heads from 
Ihe rivers and the lakes. 

The mighty remains of the past, to which we have alluded, 
ipdicate the existence of three distinct races of men, previous 
to the arrival of the existing white settlers. The monuments 
of the first, or primitive race, are regular stone walls, well laid, 
brick hearths, found in digging the Louisville canal, medals of 
copper and silver, swords, and other implements of iron. Mr. 
Flint assures us, that he has seen these strange and ancient 
awords. He has also examined a small iron shoe, like a horse 
shoe, incrusted with the rust of ages, and found far below the 
•oil ; and a copper ax, weighing about two pounds, singularly 
tempered, and of peculiar construction. These relics, he 
thinks, must have belonged to a race of civilized men, who 
must have disappeared many centuries ago. To this race, he 
attributes the hieroglyphic characters found on the limestone 
blufis, the remains of cities and fortifications in Florida, and 
the reofular banks of ancient live oaks near them. The. bricks 
found at Louisville, were nineteen feet below the surface, in 
regular hearths, with the coals of the last domestic fire upon 
them ! The bricks were hard and regular, and longer in pro- 
portion to their width, than those of the present d*y. 

To the second race of beings are attributed the vast mounds 
ef earth, found throughout the whole western region, from 

14* 
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Lake Erie and West Pennsylvania, to Florida and the Rocky 
Mountains. Some of them contain skeletons of human heings, 
anfll display immense labor. Many o£tbem are of regular mathe- 
matical figures, parallelograms, ellipses, and sections of circles, 
showing the remains of gate-ways, and subterranean passages* 
Some of them are eighty feet in hight, and have trees grown 
on them, apparently of the age of five hundred years. They are 
generally of a soil differing from that which surrounds them, 
and they are most common-in situations where it has since been 
found convenient to build towns and cities. One of these 
mounds was leveled in the center of Chillicothe, and cart-loads 
of human bones removed from it. One of these mounds may be 
seen in Cincinnati, in which a thin, circular piece of gold, al- 
loyed with copper, was found last year. Another at St. Louis, 
called the falling garden, is pointed out to strangers as a great 
curiosity. Many fragments of earthen ware, some of curious 
workmanship, have been dug throughout this vast region; 
some representing drinking vessels, some human heads, and 
some idols. They all appear to be molded by the hand, and 
hardened in the sun. These mounds and earthen implements, 
indicate a race inferior to the first, which was acquainted with 
the use of iron. 

The third race are the Indians, now existing in the western 
territories. 

We have never traveled far enough to the west to view these 
mounds, or to examine their characters ; but we can easily ima- 
gine the feelings of the philosophic traveler, as he stands on 
these remains of buried ages. In the profound silence and soli- 
tude of these vast regions, and above the bones of a buried 
worldi how must he meditate upon the transitory state of hu* 
man existence, when the only traces of the being of two races 
of men, are these strange memorials ! On the very spot where 
be stands, generation after generation has stood, has lived, has 
warred, gi»own old, and passed away ; but not only their names, 
but their nation, their language, has perished, and utter oblivion 
has closed over their once populous abodes! We call this 
country the new world ! It is old ! Age af\er age, and one 
physical revolution afler another, has passed over it,, but wha 
shall tell its history ! 

CHAPTER LVIII. 

THE WEST. — EXTRACT FROM A DISCOURSE ON THE HIS- 
TORY OF THE CHARACTER AND PROSPECTS OF 
THE WEST.— BT DANIEL DRAKE, M. D. 

1, The early history, biography and scenery of the valley of 
tiM Mississippi, will confer on our literature a variety of impor* 
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tant benefits. They furnish new and stirring themes for the 
historian, the poe^t, the novelist, the dramatist, and the ora- 
tor. They are equally rich in events and objects for the histo- 
rical painter. Asa great number of those who first threaded 
the lonely and silent labyrinths' of our primitive woods, were 
quen of intelligence, the story of their perils and exploits has a 
digrnity which does not belong to the early history of other 
nations. 

2. We should delight to follow their footsteps, and stand up- 
on the spot, where, at night, tlicy lighted up the fire of hickory 
bark) to frighten off the wolf; where the rattle-snake infused 
his deadly poison into the foot of the rash intruders on his an- 
cient domain ; where in the deep grass they lay prostrate and 
breathless whiie the enemy, in Indian file, passed uncon- 
sciously on his march. We should plant willows over the spots 
once fertilized witii their blood; and the laurel-tree, where they 
met the unequal war of death, and remained conquerors of the 
little field. 

3. From the hero, we should pass to the hero's wife, the 
•companion of his ttnl, and too often the victim of the dangers 
into which he plunged. We ehall find her great, according to 
the occasion. Contented under deprivation, and patient through 
that sickness of the lieurt, which nature infiicts on her who 
wanders from the home of her fathers ; watchful, that her lit- 
tle ones should not stray from the cabin door, and be losl in the 
dark and savage woods ; wild with alarm when the night closH^ 
in, and the wanderer did not return; or frantic with terror, 
when the scream of the Indian told the dreadful tale, that he 
bad been made a captive, and could no more be folded to her 
bosom. 

4. We shall follow her to other scenes, when the merciless 
foe pursued the mover's boct; or assaulted the little cabin, 
where, in the dark and dismal night, the lone family must de- 
fend itself or porihh. Here it was that she rose above her 
sex in active courage; and displayed, in defense of her oflT- 

. spring moTe than herself, such examples of self-possession, and 
personal bravery, as clothe her in a new robe of moral grandeur. 

. 5. The exciting influences of that perilous age, were not 
limited to man and womr:n : the child also felt their power, and 
became a young hero ; the girl fearlessly crushed the head of 
the serpent that crossed her path, when hieing alone to the 
distant neighbor ; and the boy, while yet too young to carry 
the rifle, placed the little tomahawk in his buck-skin belt, and fol- 
lowed in the wake of the hunter, or sallied forth a young volun- 
teer, when his father and brothers pursued the retreating 
savage. Even the dog, man's faithful sentinel in the wilder- 
I, had his senses made keener, and bis instinct ezftited into 
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reason, by the dangers that surrounded his play-mates of the 
family. 

6. Were it consistent with the object of this discourse, I 
could introduce incidents to illustrate ail that is here recounted; 
many might be collected from the narratives which have been 
published ; but a much greater number lie buried in the memories' 
of the aged pioneers, and their immediate descendants, and will 
be lost, unlet'S they be speedily made a part of our history. As 
specimens of what remain unpublished, permit me to cite the 
following, for which I have the most respectable authorities. 

7. A family, consisting of the husbawd, the wife, two chil- 
dren, one two years old, the other at the breast, occupied a soli- 
tary cabin, in the neighborhood of a block-hous-', where several 
other families resided, in the year 1789, near the Little Miami 
river, in this state. Not long afler the cabin was built, the hus- 
band unfortunately died ; and such was the grief and gloom of 
his widow, that she preferred to live alone, rather than mingle 
with the inhabitants of the crowded block-house, where the 
noise and bustle would be abhorrent to her feelings. In this* 
solitary situation she passed several months. 

8. At night it was a common thing to see and hear the In- 
dians around her habitation ; and to secure her babes from the 
tomahawk, she resorted to the following precaution. Raising a 
puncheon of the floor, she diig a hole in the ground, and 
prepared a bed, in which, aAer they had gone to sleep, she 
placed them side by side, and then restored the puncheon. 
When they awoke and required nourishment, she raised it, and 
hushing them to sleep, returned them to their hiding-place. In 
this way, to use her own words, she passed night after, night, 
and week afler week, with 'the. Indians and her babes, as the 
■ole objects of her thoughts and vigils. 

9. Would you have an example of fortitude and maternal 
love, you could turn to no nation for one more touching or 
original. 

The following incident displays the female character under 
an aspect a little different, and shows that in emergencies it 
may sometimes rise above that of the other sex. 

About the year 1790, several families emigrating together * 
into the interior of Kentucky, encamped at the distance of a 
mile fiom a new settlement of five cabins. Before they bad 
lain down, and were. still sitting round the blazing brush,* a 
party of Indians approached behind the trees, and fired upon 
' them. 

10. One roan Was killed on the spot, and another fled to the 
▼illage, leaving 6eAtrM/ him a young wife and an infant child! 
As no danger had been apprehended, the men had not their 
ammunition at hand, and were so confused by the fire of the 
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savages, that it was lefl for one of the mothers of the party to 
ascend into the wagon, where it was deposited, break open the 
box with an ax, hand it out, and direct the men to return the 
fire of the enemy. This was done, and they dispersed. 

11. The next incident I shall narrate, was communicated to 
me by one of the most distinguished citizens of the state just 
mentioned. I shall give it to you in his own words. 

*• In the latter part of April, 1784, my father, with his family, 
and fiver other families, set out from Louisville in two fiat-bot- 
tomed boats, for the Long Falls of Greea River. The inten- 
tion was to descend the Ohio river to the mouth of Green river, 
and ascend that river to the place of destination. At that time 
there were no settlements in Kentucky, within one hundred 
miles of the Long Falls of Green river, (afterwards called 
Vienna.) The families were in one boat, and the cattle in the 
other. 

12. When we had descended the river Ohio about one hun- 
dred miles, -and were near the middle of it, gliding along very 
securely, as we thounrht, about ten o'clock of the night, we 
heard a prodigious yelling, by Indians, some two or three milea 
below us, on tue northern shore. We had floated but a little 
distance farther down the river, when we saw a number of fires 
on that shore. The yelling still continued, and we concluded 
that they had captured a boat, which had passed us about mid- 
day, and were massacreing their captives. Our two boats were 
lashed together, and the best practicable arrangements made 
for defending them. 

13. The men were distributed by my father to the best ad- 
vantage, in caseof an attack : they were seven in number, in- 
cluding himself. The boats were neared to the Kentucky 
shore, with as little noise by the oars as possible. We were 
afraid to approach too near the Kentucky shore, lest there 
might be Indians on that shore also. We had not yet reached 
their uppermost fire, (their fires were extended along the bank 
at intervals, for half a mile or more,) and we entertained a faint 
hope, that we might slip by unperceived. But they discovered 
as when we had got about mid-way of their fires, and com- 
manded us to come to. 

14. We were silent, for my father had given strict orders that 
no one should utter any sound but that of his rifle : and not 
that, until the Indians should come within powder-burning dis- 
tance. They united in a most terrific yell, and rushed to their 
canoes, and pursued us. We floated on in silence, — not an oar 
was pulled. They approached us within less than a hundred 
yards, with a seeming determination to board us. 

14. Just at this moment, my mother rose from her seat, col- 
leQted the axes, and placed one by the side of each man, where 
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he stood with his gan, touching him on the kn^ with the hail* 
die of the ax, as she leaned it up hy him against the side of the 
. boat, to lot him know it was there, and retired to her seat, re- 
taining a hatchet for herself The Indians continued hovering 
on our rear, and yelling for near three miles ; when, awed by the 
inferences whicii they drew from our silence, they relinquished 
farther pursuit. 

16. None but those who have had a practical acquaiotance 
with Indian warfare, can form a just idea of the terror which 
their hideous yelling js calculated to inspire. 1 was then about 
ten years old, .ind shall never forget the sensations of that 
night; nor can I ever cease to admire the fortitude and com- 
posure displayed by my mother on that occasion. We were 
saved, I have no doubt, by the judicious system of conduct and 
defense, which my father had prescribed to our little band. 
We were seven men and three boyp, — but nine guns in all. 
They were more than a hundred. My mother, in speaking of 
it afterwards, in her calm way, said, we had made a providaUial 
€scape, for which we ought to feel grateful." 

17. Although but few years have elapsed since that nigbt of 
deep and dismal emotion, the war-fires which blazed beneath 
the white limbs of the sycamore, and gleamed upon the waters, 
have long since been superseded by the lights of the quiet and 
comfortable, farm-house ; the gliding bark canoe has been 
banished by the impetuous steamer; and the very shore on 
which the enemy raised their frightful death-yell, has been 
washed away by Ihe agitated waters ! No where, in the annals 
of other nations, can we find such matchless contrasts between 
two periods, but half a century apart. 

18. In the year 1786, three brothers set out from a wooden 
fort, in which some families were intrenched, to hunt oo Green 
river, in the state of Kentucky. They ascended the rivef in a 
canoe for several miles, when, finding no game, they deter- 
mined on returning home. The oldest brother left the canoe, 
that he might hunt on his way back. As the other two slowly 
floated dowji the stream, and were at a point called the 
little falls, they discovered an Indian skulking towards them 
through the woods. He was on the same side of the ri^er with 
their brother. Atler deliberating a moment, they decided on 
flight; and applying their paddles with great industry, soon 
reached the fort, but did not relate what they had seen. Inaboat 
an hour, the brother arrived, and while ignorant of their dis* 
covery, made the following statement : 

19. ''*' That has happened to me to-day, which never happened 
to me before. I had not met with any game, and became tired 
of walking, and turned in towards the river, intending to meet 
my brothers at the little falls, and take a seat in tbe canoe ; bol 
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when I got near to that po'iDt, my dog sat down and howled in 
a low and piteous tone. I coaxed him, patted, and flattered him 
to follow ihe, but he would not ; and when I would approach 
bim^he would jump up joyously, and run off from towards the 
nTer,and look at me and wag bis tail, and seem eager to go on. 
After rndeavoring in vain to get him to follow me, I conclu* 
ded to follow him, and did so. He ran briskly before me, often 
looking back, as if to be sore that I was coming, and to hasten 
my steps.'' 

20. The brother was then told, that at the very point where 
the faithful dog had arrested his march towards the canoe, those 
who were in it had discovered an Indian. All Who heard the 
story, believed that he had been perceived by the animal, and 
recognized as the enemy of his master ; for as my respectable 
correspondent adds : — 

** The dog of the hunter was his companion and friend* 
They were much together, and mutually dependent upon and 
serviceable to each other. A hunter would much rather have 
lost his horse than his dog. The latter was the more useful 
animal to his master, and greatly more beloved by him." 

21. Nearly two years afterwards, another incident occurred at 
the same family fort, which displays the dangers which beset the 
emigrants of that period, and illustrates the magnanimity of the 
female character. 

' About twenty young persons, male and female, of the fort, ' 
had united in a flax-pulling, in one oC the most distant fields. 
In the course of the forenoon, two of their mothers made them 
a visit, and the younger took along her child, about eightemi 
months old. 

22. When the whole party were near the woods, one of the 
young women, who had climbed over the fence, was fired upon 
by several Indiafls concealed in the bushes, who at the same time 
raised the usual war-whoop. She was wounded, but retreated, 
ai did the whole party ; some running with her down the lane, 
which happened to open near that point, and others across the 
field. 

23. They were hotly pursued by the enemy, who continued 
to yell and firfe upon them. The older of the two mothers who 
had gone out, recollecting in her flight that the younger, a small 
and feeble woman, was burdened with her child, turned back 
in the face of the enemy, they firing and yelling hideously, took 
the child from its almost exhausted mother, and ran with it to 
the fort, a distance of three hundred yards. During the chase, 
she was twice shot at with rifles, when the enemy were so near 
that the powder burnt her,- and one arrow passed through her 
sleeve, but she escaped uninjured. The young woman who WM 
woanded, almost reached the place of safety, when she sonk. 
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«ifd her pursuer, who bad the hardihood to attempt to BCtIp 
her, was killed by a bullet from the fort. 

24. I shall oot anticipate your future researches iot'o our early 
history, by narrating other incidents ; bat commend the whole 
subject to your keeping, and hope to see you emulate each 
other in its cultivation. You will find it a rich and cxhaustless 
field of facts and events, illustrating the emotions of fear and 
courage, patience and fortitude, joy and sorrow, hope, despair, 
and revenge; disclosing the resources of civilized man, when 
cut off from his brethren, destitute of the comforts of life, de- 
ficient in sustenance, and encompassed around with dangers, 
against which he must invent the means of jdefense, or speedily 
perish ; finally, exhibiting the comparative activity, hardihood, 
and cunning, of two distinct races, the most opposite in man- 
ners, and customs, and arts, arrayed against each other, and, 
with their respective weapons of death, contending for the 
possession of the same wilderness. 



CHAPTERLIX. 

EVILS OF WAR. — EXTRACT FROM A SERMON ON WAR, 

DELIVERED JANUARY 25, 1835.— BT 

REV. DR. CHANNIN6. 

1. The idea of honor is associated with war. But to whom 
does the honor belong? . If to any, certainly not to the mass of 
the people, but to those who are particularly engaged in it. 
The mass of a people, who stay at home and hire others to 
fight ; who sleep in their warm beds, and hire others, to sjeep on 
the cold and damp earth ; who sit at their well-spread board, and 
hire others to take the chance of starving ; who nurse the slight- 
est hurt in their own bodies, and hire others to expose them- 
selves to mortal wounds, and to linger in comfortless hospitals ; 
certainly this mass reap little honor from war. The honor 
belongs to those who immediately, engage in it. Let me ask, 
then, what is the chief business of war ? It is to destroy humaa 
life, to mangle the limbs, to gash and hew the body, to planfre 
the sword into the heart of a fellow-creature, to strew the earth 
with bleeding frames, and to trample them under foot with 
horses' hoofs. 

2* It is to batter down and burn cities ; to tarn fruitful fieldi 
into deserts; to level the cottage of the peasant, and the magni- 
ficent abode of opulence ; to scourge nations with famine ; to 
multiply widows and orphans. Are these honorable deeds? 
Were you called to name exploits worthy of demons, would ypa 
not naturally select such as these ?' Grant that a necessity for 
them may exist. It is a dreadful necessity, such as a good maa 
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must recoil from with instinctive horror; and though it may 
exempt them from guilt, it cannot turn them into glory. We 
have thought it to be honorable to heal, to save, to miti- 
gate pain, to snatch the sick and sinking from thejaws of death. 
We have placed among the revered benefactors of the human 
race, the discoverers of arts which alleviate human 8ufierin|ra, 
which prolong, comfort, adorn and cheer human life; and if 
these arts are honorable, where is the glory of multiplying and 
^ggrtiVKiing tortures and death ?'* 



CHAPTER LX. 

OF GOVERNMENT, LAWS, CRIMES, TRESPASSES, CON" 
TRACTS, AND COURTS OP JUSTICE. 

1. A republican government is one in which the right and 
power of governing proceeds from the citizens to be governed. 
As great communities cannot meet, deliberate, and enact laws, 
the citizens elect representatives to act for them, in making and 
executing laws. 

9. A constitution of government is the fundamental statute 
or charter, framed by the representatives of the citizens, cho- 
sen for that purpose, and assembled in convention ; and gene- 
rally, such constitutions in this country have been ratified 
by the citizens, in cities, towns, or other local districts. 

3. The constitution determines the manner in which the 
powers of the government shall be exercised; what officers 
shall be appointed or chosen, the manner in which they shall be 
elected, and what powers each shall exercise. 

4. In the American constitutions, the legislature, which is 
the body to enact laws, consists of two houses, or branches ; 
a senate, or council, and a house of representatives ; the assent 
of both of which is necessary to make a law. 

5. The supreme power of executing the laws is vested in an 
officer, usually denominated governor. The power of holding 
eoorts and determining controversies between citizens, is vest- 
ed in judges. These three departments of the government are 
denominated the legislative, exeeviive, Sind judiciary, 

6. This is the most legitimate form of government ; and if 
well administered, it is a far better form of government than a 
monarchy, in which laws or decrees are made by one man. 
Republican government is the best, while the citizens are ho- 
nest, uncorrupt, and influenced in the choice of their rulerssolely 
by a regard to the public good. If the citizens become corrupt, 
fall into violent parties, and each party is influenced hytLtefitd 
to its own benefit, a republican government loses the spirit of 
fireodont or true liberty, and beoomes tyrannical. A party or 
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ftetion in a republic, is often as despotic as a mooarcb or em- 
peror. 

7. By natural, moral and social principles, evenr man in a 
community has an equal right to the protection of bis person, 
bis property and his freedom. He has an equal right to seek 
property in a lawful way, and to enjoy it, whether he has more 
or less. If men, successiul in business, and becoming rich, can- 
not bo secure in the enjoyment of their wealth, no man will have 
a motive to be active and industrious. One man will not labor, 
if another is to have the fruits of his industry. 

8. Hence the poor have no riglit to complain, if they do not 
succeed in business. They all enjoy the same rights ; and if 
they continue in poverty, it is usually for want of industry, or 
judgment in the management of their afiairs, or for want of 
prudence and economy in preserving what they earn. They 
nave no more right to invade the property of the rich, than the 
rich have to invade the rights of the poor. 

9. Government is restraint. The design of government is 
to restrain men from crimes and injuries to their fellow-men. 
It is proper that the powers of government should impose equal 
restra'mt on every person in the community. This is the ob- 
ject of law, and of courts of justice. The laws operate upon 
all citizens, subjecting them to the same rules of justice; and 
courts decide causes between citizens, for the purpose of re- 
dressing wrongs, and doing equal justice. 

10. Hence the great advantages which men enjoy in civilized 
and christian countries. Among roving tribes of savages, there 
are no laws, and no courts of justice ; every man being left to 
redress his own wrong. This is the reason why savages take 
revenge, or satisfaction for injuries, into their own hands. If 
one man kills another, some relation or friend of the deceased 
pursues the murderer, and kills him, if he can. 

11. But among civilized men, no man is permitted to avenge 
his own wrong ; and for the best of reasons, which is, that a 
man cannot be an impartial judge in his own cause. Every 
man is selfish, and apt to view his own side of the question with 
too much favor. Hence impartial justice is to be expected only 
from men who have no interest in the cause to be decided. 

12. The highest civil crime that can be committed, is treason. 
Treason is the act of betraying one's country, as by delivering 

.it to an enemy, or by taking arms against it, or by assisting an 
enemy with arms, provisions, or other means of conquering it. 
This IS a higher crime than murder, because it endangers a 
whole state or community. 

13. TreMon involves the guilt of violating allegiance. Alle- 
giance is the obligation of a subject to the king, or to the state 
of which be b a citizen. This obligation requires every subject 
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to be (mithful to the goTerameBt, to support and defend it, When 
In danger. And it makes no difference, whether a man hat 
taken an oath to be faithful to the government or not. Everj 
person in the state comes under this obligation at his birth, or by 
taking his residence permanently in the state or kingdom. 

14. The crime next to treason, in hainousness, is murder. 
Murder is the killing of a person maliciously, and with preme* 
ditated purpose. Deliberate intention, or forethought, is easen- 
tial to constitute murder. In most states and countries, mur- 
der is punished by the death of the criminal. 

15. Manslaughter is the unlawful killing of a person, without 
malice prepense, or premeditated. This may be voluntary^ 
that is, done by design, but in a sudden passion ; or it may be 
involuntary, when a person is doing some unlawful act. 

16. Excueahle homicide is the killing of a person by miaad- 
Tcnture, or accident ; as if a man is using an ax, and the head 
flies off, and kills a person. 

17. Jiutijiable homicide \s when an Officer executes a criminal, 
in pursuance of law and sentence of death. So also a man is 
iustifiable in killing a thief, or robber, who attempts to take his 
life ; and in defending himself, and his wife, or child, when suck 
killing is necessary to save one's own life, or the chastity of hit 
wife or daughter. But these latter cases may be called more 
properly excusable homicide, 

18. Parricide is the malicious killing of a parent, either fa- 
ther or mother. This murder is of a more atrocious kind than 
that of killing a person not related ; as it implies a more deep 
malignity of heart, and is a violation of the strongest laws of 
filial obedience and affection. In like manner, yrafncicie, or the 
malicious killing of a brother, is a most aggravated species of 
murder. The same may be said of sorortcidef or the malicious 
killing of a sister. 

19. Suieufe is self-murder, the putting an end to one*s own 
life by design. This crime is sometimes committed hj persona 
of sound mind ; but often by persons not of sound mmd, or in 
the full possession of reason. 

20. jkahem is the crime of violently depriving a person of 
one of his limbs, which is necessary to defend himself; as of 
an arm, a leg, a finger, an eye. This word is usually contracted 
into maim. 

21. Arson is the malicious burning of a house or out-house 
of another man, and it may be by burning one's own hoase« if 
by such burning another man's house is burnt. In genera), 
arson is the willful burning of a building by which life is endan- 
gered. But what burninjf of buildings shall constitute ariofi, 
IB determined by statutes m different states. 

22. BurgUvry is noctaraal boose-breakiog; a breaking ialp 
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a house in the night, with intent to commit a felony, as theft, 
or other like crime. It must be in the night, for if it is light 
enough to discern a man's face, such breaking is not burglary. 
But moonlight does not alter the nature of the offense. 

S3. Larceny^ or theft, is a felonious taking and carrying 
away of the personal goods of another. In this crime there is 
not only a taking of the goods, but a taking with the intent to 
steal, that is, to deprive the owner of his property privately, 
and wrongfully. 

24. Robbery t a species of larceny, is a felonious and forcible 
taking from the body or person of another, goods or money of 
any value, by violence, and putting him in fear. 

25. Forgery is the making, altering, or knowingly publishing 
or circulating, any deed, bond, will, or other similar paper, 
which is false ; or the making or altering any coin, bill of credit, 
bank bill or note, and uttering or passing it, knowing it to be 
false, or counterfeit. This is a high crime, as it defrauds indi- 
viduals, injures credit, and undermines all confidence in social 
dealings. 

26. All malicious mischief, by which the public or community 
is injured or annoyed, is also criminal and punishable. All 
these are public wrongs, or offenses, for which the perpetrator 
may be indicted by a grand-jury, tried and punished. 

27. Wrongs done to individuals, for which the offender is 
liable to pay damages, are very numerous. Among these is 
tresptus of many kinds. Thus if one man enters upon the land 
of another without leave, he is a trespasser. In strictness, a 
person cannot walk over another's field without trespassing ; 
but if he does no injury, it is overlooked. 

28. If a man enters witl^out permission into another man's 
field, and cuts down a tree, however small, he is a trespasser. 
If a man or boy enters another's garden or orchard without 
license, and takes fruit, he is a trespasser, and is liable to pay 
damages, however small may be the amount. 

29. If one man assaults another and strikes him, he is a 
wrong-doer, and may be fined and punished. A bare lifting of 
the hand against another, in anger and with threatening, is an 
cumuli; and if the assailant strikes him, or only lays his hand 
on him, it is a battery, 

30. If one man breaks another^ s closet that is, if he breaks the 
fence, or pulls down bars, or opens a gate, so that the owner is 
exposed to injury, he is a trespasser, and liable to pay damages, 
even though no injury is actually done. 

31. Every man's house is his castle, which no other person 
has a right to enter without permission. In like manner, t 
man's inclosed fields are his own exclusive property, which no 
olber mnxi has a ri^ht to enter, without the owner's eonsitpt. 
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The laws are iDtended to secure to every man the peaceable 
eDJoyment of his possessions ; for without such security, every 
man would be scrambling for the property of others ; some per- 
sons would be wronged or ruined, and society would be in 
endless confusion. 

32. In like manner, the laws forbid any person to assault or 
injure the body of another; and any injury to the person of hsp 
wife or children, is a violation of law and of morality, for whicb 
the offender subjects himself to punishment. 

33. In no respect are men so liable to injure others, as m 
withholding from them their dues. The neglect to fulfill con- 
tracts, is one of the most common vices in society. In some 
cases, unexpected events render such fulfillment impracticable ; 
but in most cases, the failure is wholly owing to the want of 
strict principles of honesty, or of improvidence and negligence 
in the debtor. 

34. In making contracts, and promises of payment, a great 
fault is, that the promiser engages to do what there is no ra- 
tional prospect he will be able to do. No man should promise 
payment, unless upon a moral certainty that he will have the 
means. To make promises without such moral certainty, is a 
common error, injurious to the promisee, and the source of a 
multitude of law-suits, or other evils, both to creditor and debtor* 

35. It is also important to the rights of persons, that the bor- 
rower of money or of utensils should be punctual in returning 
them. This is amoral duty very shamefully neglected. And 
the mischief of the case is, that many people seem not to feel 
the obligation of such punctuality. If they have any sense of 
duty in the case, it is too feeble to influence their conduct. Iii 
borrowing tools, or instruments of any kind, and in not return- 
ing them seasonably, or in returning them in a broken or im- 
paired condition, there is great immorality; and the more ag- 
gravated, as it manifests ingratitude for the favors of the lender* 

36. The law of kindness is a law of morality, and is among 
the most essential rules by which the peace and harmony of 
society are preserved. It is the duty of every man, so to use 
his own rights, and so to conduct his own afiairs, as not to an- 
noy or injure his neighbor. Every man should take every op- 
portunity to do good to his neighbor, and avoid doing him the 
least injury. When these rules are observed, peace and good- 
will prevail, and add greatly to the happiness of social mter- 

course. 

37. One of the most common and afflicting evils of society, 
is slander. '* The tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity," says 
the apostle James. Not only the barefaced falsehood, but tat- 
tling, the telling of idle stories, misrepresentations of facts^ ei^* 
aggeratione of trifling, hasty speeches, are commoD, and beyond 
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meafare misehie^ns. Who is the man or woman, that, in this 
respect, is innocent? Who can number the jealousies, evil 
tliouflrhts, hard speeches, feuds and dissensions between families, 
wbicn spring from this mean and detestable vice of tattling? 
One of the nrst and roost important duties in the education and 
discipline of children, is to repress the disposition to slander. 

38. Another source of great evil to individuals, is, the neglect 
to reduce agreements to writing. Verbal promises and decla- 
rations are soon forgotten, in the whole or in part ; or one party 
may deny what the other alledges to be true; and then follows 
dissension, or dissatisfaction. If the agreement is of much im- 
portance, it not unfrequently happens, that a difference of opin- 
ion may end in a law-suit. Contracts and agreements, intended 
to convey rights, should be committed to writing, in such pre- 
cise terms as to admit of no misunderstanding. The parties 
should know, the one what he is to give or ^o, and the other 
what he is to receive, 

39. Every owner of property has the right to dispose of it, 
not only during his life, but he has the right to direct how it 
shall be disposed of at his death. It has sometimes been d ? 
Died, that a man has a right to dispose of his property by will; 
but if a man's property were left without an owner, at his 
death, and all persons had an equal right to seize it, the scram- 
ble for it would produce quarrels, and perhaps bloodshed ; the 
strongest man, or party, would seize the whole ; and the con- 
test would produce every species of disorder. 

40. It has been suggested, that one man cannot bind bis 
heirs or executors to pay his bonds and notes, or fulfill his obli- 
gations. But if this doctrine were admitted, it would destroy 
all credit, and put an end to the most important transactions in 
a community. If death were to destroy the obligation of a 
note, bond or covenant, who would take a note or bond? 
Nothing could be more mischievous than the admission of such 
a doctrine. 

41. In like manner it has been affirmed, that one generation 
cannot bind a succeeding one, nor one legislature bind a future 
one. It has been said, that when the majority of a generation 
is dead, the authority which made an act is extinct, and a new 
majority is not bound by the acts of that which no longrer exists. 

42. This doctrine is false and mischievous ; and it is founded 
on ignorance or mistake. The truth is, a nation or state is 
a corporation that never dies. It is always one and the same 
body. A succession of members composing it, makes no differ- 
•ttce in its powers or rights. Its acts, resolves, and obligations, 
are always the acts of the same body, and therefore are valid 
ftM binding to any extent of time. There is no distincUen of 
jeBaration in a atate» or other aggregate corporation^ 
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43. The laWs of descent, or inheritance, are different in dif- 
ferent countries. In roost countries of Europe, the land, or * 
whole real estate of an owner, descends to his eldest son. This 
is the provision made to keep great estates entire, for support- 
ing an order of nobles. But it is a law that does great injus- 
tice to the younger children. In the United States, ever]f 
owner of property may dispose of it by will ; but if he does not, 
his estate is distributed according to the laws of the state in 
which he lives ; and in most cases, his property is divided 
equally among his heirs. This is in conformity to republican 
principles. 

44. In our American governments, the powers are distribu- 
ted into three departments,— the legislative, the executive^ and 
the judicial. The legislature is composed of persons elected 
by the people to moAre laws; the executive authority is vested 
in a governor, or chief magistrate, whose duty is to see the 
laws executed; the ^u^fzciar^ consists of jiulorctf, appointed by 
the legislature, or by the executive, and their duty is to decide 
causes or controversies which arise between tho citizens. 

45. The judges constitute courts, wiih different powers as- 
signed to them by the laws. The lowest court is usually a 
single judge, as a justice of the peace, mayor of a city, or other 
magistrate. The powers of this judge are prescribed by the 
laws, and are usually confined to the trial of causes in which 
the demand is small. In many cases, if one pnrty is dissatisfied 
with the judgment of this court, he may appeal to a higher 
court, and have the cause tried a second time. The jurisdic- 
tion of this court is usually confined to the town or city in 
which the judge resides. 

46. The next higher court is, in most of our governments^ 
the county court, whose jurisdiction extends over a coanty. 
This court has powers of a more extensive kind, than those of 
a justice of the peace. They can try causes in which the de- 
mand is much greater, than in cases which can be tried by a 
justice. These powers are defined or specified in the lawa^ 
But if either party is dissatisfied with theii judgment, then the 
laws permit the party, when his demand is sufficient, to appeal 
to a still higher court, for a second trial. This is the superior^ 
or supreme court. 

47. The superior, or supreme court, has power or jurisdic- 
tion which extends to the whole state. Their judgments are 
final or conclusive in most cases; but in some states, caosee 
may be carried from this court, by writ of error, to a still higher 
court. This highest court is differently constituted in different 
states. The judges of the superior or supreme court, in Sonne 
States, hold circuit courts ; that is, one judge holds a court ui 
each county, and writs of error may carry causes from this 
•ourt, to a court held by att the judges. 
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48. The hi|rher courts have jurisdietioo both dml tnd erimi' 
nal. The civil jurisdiction ^ives the right to try causes of com' 
plaint and injury between individuals; such causes as arise on 
contracts, notes, debts of all kinds, trespass, and the like. The 
criwUnal juriididion extends to the trial of crimes committed in 
violation of law ; as murder, manslaughter, arson, theft, rob- 
bery, burglary, forgery, and the like. 

49* The trial of crimes, in ail cases, and in civil causes, in 
most cases, id by a jury of freeholders. In the case of crimi- 
nals, the case of an accused person is first tried by a grand- 
jury, usually consisting of twenty-four freeholders. An officer, 
called the attorney-general , or solicitor, or state's attorney, ia 
employed to prosecute the accused, in the name of the state. 
He presents the charges against him to the grand-jury, in a wri- 
ting, called an indictment; the grand-jury examine witnesses, 
and if they think the charges supported, they return the in- 
dictment, indorsed a (n/e &t//. If not, they return it, indorsed 
ignoramus^ (we are ignorant,) that is, we judge the charges not 
supported. The prisoner is then discharged. 

50. If the grand-jury find a true bill, the accused person is 
committed to prison, unless bailed, and awaits a trial before a 
court, where the trial is by a petty jury of twelve freeholders. 
These trials by difierent juries, give the accused all the advan- 
tage possible, of a fair hearing and impartial judgment. The 
judgment or decision of this jury, is called a verdict, which sig- 
nifies a true declaration, or decision. If an accused person is 
found guilty, the judge pronounces sentence of condemnation, 
and he is punished according to law. 

51. The principal ministerial officer in a county, is the sherif, 
who has charge of the prison, and of all prisoners in the county, 
aDd executes the law upon oflfenders. He has also the power 
of serving writs and processes of all kinds, and to keep the 
peace, by arresting offenders, bringing them before a magis- 
trate for examination, and committing them to prison. The 
officer of the United States, whose powers correspond to those 
gf the sherif under the state government, is called a marxAa/, 
and his powers extend to the whole state. He executes pro- 
cess under the courts of the United States only. 

52. Subordinate ministerial officers, are duputy-sherifs, con- 
stables, or bailifs. These also have the power of serving writs, 
summons, and executions, and of keeping the peace. Consta- 
bles are, in some states, annually chosen by the people, in their 
town-meetings. 

53. One of the most iooportant provisions of our governments, 
is, that the judges of the highest courts hold their offices during 
good behavior ; that is, while they perform their duties with in- 
legiitj, they cannot be removed from their office. The reasoa 
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is, that if they are chosen or appointed annually, the fear of 
losing their ofBce may bias their judgment, and they may not be 
impartial. But if they are not dependent on popular favor, they 
will be inclined to judge according to law, whether their de- 
cisions are popular or not. Experience proves that we cannot 
always depend on a faithful execution of the laws, when exe- 
cutive officers are liable to lose their office at the end of every 
year. It has been found in Great Britain, as in this country, 
that the highest court of law is the firmest barrier to defend the 
rights of citizens, against the usurpations of the other branches 
or government, and the violence of parties."*" 



CHAPTER LXI. 

, HUMAN IGNORANCE. 

t . Our Creator has given to us certain faculties, or powers 
of mind, which enable us to discover the truths which are es- 
sential to our happiness, or adapted to our wants and con- 
venience. Some of the most useful truths may be discovered 
by reason, without the aid of experience; but in temporal af- 
fairs, most of our knowledge, especially that which is practical, 
and adapted to guide us to the best means of promoting our 
safety and interest, is derived from experience, 

2. In regard to the operations of the laws of nature, we know 
little more than facts, or the ej^ects of causes ; the causes of 
such effects being concealed from us, or being beyond the limits 
of our intellectual capacities. The Creator has endowed us 
with powers to understand, to remember, and to apply to useful 
purposes, such facts and events as are most necessary or useful 
to us, in preserving our lives, in securing our health, and in ad- 
vancing our temporal interests; but he has seen fit to reserve 
to himself the knowledge of the causes of such facts, and the 
manner by which effects are produced. 

3. We know, by constant observation, that the sun is the 
great source of light and heat ; but we know not how, or by 
what force, his rays are sent to the earth, and to the other 
planets ; nor can we understand the operation of the rays in 
producing heat. The knowledge of the fact, that the rays 
produce heat, is all which it is necessary for us to know. 

4. We know that water is raised into the air by evaporation^ 
and that it is at times condensed in clouds, and cast upon the 
earth in rain and snow ; but the process by which these changes 
are carried on, we cannot see nor fully understand. 



* For a view of the constitation of the United StateSj see my Hit- ^ 
t9fyifth0 UuiUd 9tatei. 
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7. We »•;-; ':»>• t rift* f»cU the kifidness and bcBerc-'.'tiice of the 
Crf:ttor. i;i rf;ri'i<;rir.rr the lavra of oature tAcariaS/f . Ifs3cb laws 
w^'fc «(uSj^:ct to ch ,r*ge, we should have no certx:£.tT cf prodc- 
cin;f from >;<;': d the s^m^ trees or grain wbicb wc p!<&* and sow. 
Anl \n¥( miHcra^le would be our condition, if we were occer- 
Cstn whether v. heat would produce wheat, or oils would pro- 
duce oflts ! Hut by observing the constancy of the laws of the 
vegotnblo kiiifrdom, we are able, with moral certainly, to sup- 
ply oiiriKflvcM with the precise articles which we want. 

fl. With nearly tho same certainty, we are able to coDTert 
tlin fruit M f>i tho earth to the purposes of life. We know that 
fliMir inolnttiuiMl, raised with some fermenting substance, aod 
NUhltH^tml to ticat, will make bread; a wholesome substance for 
^\m. Wo learn tho process of preparing it, and unless we 
(HI) \\\ thd process, the effoct is certain. The laws of leaven, 
AUvl t'^ huat, we cannot fully comprehend ; but we know the 
t^tMiU)tii< and this is enough for us to understand. 

H, We learn by experience, what plants are wbolesome and 
Ifood for food. We learn, by the same means, that some plants 
ftfu UNoful foi* ihe cure of diseases; and others are poisonous, 
iir liiiurious to health, and if taken into the stomach, are fatal 
to life. But the nature of the properties, or the manner in 
which they operate, we do not know, otherwise than by their 
eflbcts. The peculiar shapes of the component particles of 
matter, are invisible ; and whether the respective qualities of a 
plant proceed from the shape of its elements, or from other cir- 
cumstances, is to us wholly a secret. 

10. We know from observation, that the stomachs of animals 
possess some power of dissolving flesh and vegetables, and pre- 
paring them for nourishing the body. We know that these 
fabstances are first changed into a soft substance, called chyme; 
that a further process forms chyie, a milky substance ; and this, 
bjr further changes, is converted into blood, or nutriment for 
flesh. But the manner by which these cbangei mr« wroqgbt, 
if ioviaible to baman obienrmtkm. 
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11. Some plants are sweet to the taste i others are hitter, or 
sour; bat what peculiar form of their particles gives them 
these qualititis, we are utterly ignorant. Nor is it possible for 
US to discern the peculiar structure of the parts of plantiy 
which constitute their firmness, durability, or color. 

12. We know that water is the principal nutriment of plants; 
but by what process this fluid is converted into the substance of 
the plant, we are ignorant. The process is slow and invisible. 
We know by observation, that air and light are necessary to the 
perfection of most plants; but how these substances are chan- 
ged, and combined with the substance of vegetables, we are 
unable to discover. 

13. We observe that bodies, heavier than air, will fall to the 
earth, if raised, and not supported. We ascribe this effect to 
the attraction of the earth, or gravity. We give these names 
to the supposed cause; yet of the nature and operation of the 
cause, we are utterly ignorant. But knowing the effect, we 
are able to nruard against the injuries to which men may be ex- 
posed, when they ascend above the earth. We know that they 
must be sufficiently supported, or they may fall and be killed, or 
maimed. 

14. We learn by observation, that certain substances are 
combustible ; that is, if fire is applied to them, they will take 
fire^ and be consumed. This is sufficient for our own purposes 
of safety, whether wo understand the nature of what we call 
fire, or not. The certainty that fire will burn and injure flesh, 
will lead us to avoid coming in contact with it, whether we can 
explain the manner of its operation, or not. We know the 
law of naturo on this subject ; and we are sure that the law of 
nature will not be suspended, nor altered, to save us from its ef- 
fects, if we expose our bodies to its operation. 

15. We koow by observation and experience, that the use of 
ardent spirit will injure the body, to a greater or less degree; 
and that often it induces disease, and premature death. If these 
effects are not certain, they are common, and therefore proba- 
ble. If, then, men indulge the practice of drinking, they 
knowingly ri.sk the evils which are to follow. If they expose 
themselves to such evils, the loss of health and life, it is their 
own fault. The usual effects will not be suspended, to save 
men from thoir sufferings and destruction. 

16. A certain portion of food is necessary to sustain life and 
strength. Of the proper quantity which a person requires, he 
is to judge fur himself. But he learns by experience, that toe 
great a quantity of food taken into the stomach, produces in- 
convenience, and unfits him for business or enjoyment. Know- 
ing this to be the effect, he, if wise, will be temperate; bat if 
he indulges appetite to excess, he is answerable ier the iaeos- 
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5. We know, by observation, that plants grow from the earth ; 
that they live a certain time, increase to their proper size, 
produce their proper fruits, then cease to grow, and soon de- 
cay and perish. But how little do we understand of the opera- 
tion of the causes of these facts ? What force raises and cir- 
culates the sap? and how is that fluid converted into wood? 

6. We observe that every plant produces a certain kind of 
aeed, which invariably produces the same sort of plant. In this 
particular, no mistakes are ever made. An acorn produces an 
oak; a beech-nut produces a beech-tree; and a chestnut pro- 
duces a tree of the same kind as that which produced the nut. 
These facts we know ; but the laws by which this process is 
carried on, lie beyond our reach. 

7. We see by these facts the kindness and benevolence of the 
Creator, in rendering the laws of nature invariable. If such laws 
were subject to change, we should have no certainty of produ- 
cing from seed the same trees or grain which we plant and sow. 
And how miserable would be our condition, if we were uncer- 
tain whether wlieat would produce wheat, or oats would pro- 
duce oats ! But by observing the constancy of the laws of the 
vegetable kingdom, we are able, with moral certainty, to sup- 
ply ourselves with the precise articles which we want. 

8. With nearly the same certainty, we are able to convert 
the fruits of the earth to the purposes of life. We know that 
flour moistened, raised with some fermenting substance, and 
subjected to heat, will make bread; a wholesome substance for 
fhod. We learn the process of preparing ii, and unless we 
fail in the process, the effect is certain. The laws of leaven, 
and of heat, we cannot fully comprehend ; but we know the 
results, and this is enough for us to understand. 

9. We learn by experience, what plants are wholesome and 
good for food. We learn, by the same means, that some plants 
are useful for the cure of diseases; and others are poisonous, 
or injurious to health, and if taken into the stomach, are fatal 
to life. But the nature of the properties, or the manner in 
whicit they operate, we do not know, otherwise than by their 
effects. The peculiar shapes of the component particles of 
matter, are invisible; and whether the respective qualities of a 
plant proceed from the shape of its elements, or from other cir- 
cumstances, is to us wholly a secret. 

10. We know from observation, that the stomachs of animals 
possess some power of dissolving flesh and vegetables, and pre*' 
paring them for nourishing the body. We Know that these 
substances are first changed into a soft substance, called chyme; 
that a further process forms chyle, a milky substance ; and this, 
by further changes, is converted into blood, or nutriment for 
flieth. But the manner by which these chaii|^ are wrought* 

JgiavisibJe to human obaerrmtion. 
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11. Some plants are sweet to the taste i others are hitter, or 
sour; bat what peculiar form of their particles gives them 
these qualities, we are utterly ignorant. Nor is it possible ibr 
08 to discern the peculiar structure of the parts of plants, 
which constitute their firmness, durability, or color. 

12. We know that water is the principal nutriment of plants; 
but by what process this fluid is converted into the substance of 
the plant, we are ignorant. The process is slow and invisible. 
We know by observation, that air and light are necessary to the 
perfection of most plants; hut how these substances are chan- 
ged, and combined with the substance of vegetables, we are 
unable to discover. 

13. We observe that bodies, heavier than air, will fall to the 
earth, if raised, and not supported. We ascribe this effect to 
the attraction of the earth, or gravity. We give these names 
to the supposed cause; yet of the nature and operation of the 
cause, we are utterly ignorant. But knowing the effect, we 
are able to guard against the injuries to which men may be ex- 
posed, when they ascend above the earth. We know that they 
must be sufficiently supported, or they may fall and be killed, or 
maimed. 

14. We learn by observation, that certain substances are 
combustible ; that is, if fire is applied to them, they will take 
fire, and be consumed. This is sufficient for our own purposes 
of safety, whether wo understand the nature of what we call 
fire, or not. The certainty that fire will burn and injure flesh, 
will lead us to avoid coming in contact with it, whether we can 
explain the manner of its operation, or not. We know the 
law of nature on this subject ; and we are sure that the law of 
nature will not be suspended, nor altered, to save us from its ef- 
fects, if we expose our bodies to its operation. 

15. We know by observation and experience, that the use of 
ardent spirit will injure the body, to a greater or less degree; 
and that often it induces disease, and premature death. If these 
effects are not certain, they are common, and therefore proba- 
ble. If, then, men indulge the practice of drinking, they 
knowingly ri.sk the evils which are to follow. If they expose 
themselves to such evils, the loss of health and life, it is their 
own fault. The usual effects will not be suspended, to save 
men from their sufferings and destruction. 

16. A certHJn portion of food is necessary to sustain life and 
strength. Of the proper quantity which a person requires, he 
is to judge for himself. But he learns by experience, that toe 
great a quantity of food taken into the stomach, produces in* 
eonvenience, and unfits him for business or enjoyment. Know* 
ing this to be the effect, he, if wise, will be temperate ; bat if 
he indnlgea appetite to excess, he is i^nswerahle ibr the iaeon* 
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venience which he must safier. He can blame himself ODly, 
for departing from the rule of duty. 

17. The animal kingdom, as well as the vegetable, is full of 
mystery. The structure of the bodies of animals, presents ob- 
jects of wonderful contrivance; and particularly the form and 
arrangement of the vital parts ; parts which are essential to 
life. vV^e know that respiration, and the circulation of the 
blood, are essential to life ; and these are carried on without 
any effort on our part. But although we are acquainted with 
the organs, the lungs which receive the air inhaled in breathing, 
and the heart which receives and drives the blood through the 
arteries to every part of the body ; yet we are not able rally to 
understand the cause which keeps the whole machinery in mo- 
tion, from infancy to old age. 

18. The wonders of this admirable structure are greatly'in- 
creased, when we consider the connection of the intellect or 
soul with the body. The soul, or spiritual part of man, is that 
which thinks and recuons. Of the essence of the soul we know 
nothing. We know only its operations or effects. We think, 
we reasonf we judge^ we will, or form determinations, which 
lead us to action; but how the willy or an act of our spiritual 
part, can act upon the muscles to produce motion, we are totally 
ignorant. 

19. We may be surprised at the operations of sight. We 
turn our eyes, and in an instant we see innumerable objects 
around us, and at various distances; we see objects approacbiog 
us which may expose our lives, and we shun them ; we see 
things that we want, and direct our course to them ; we spy 
objects of delight, and we contemplate them ; we cast a look 
at the heavens, and in an instant we discover the shape and 
the color of worlds, at the distance of millions of miles; we sur- 
vey the visible heavens in a moment, and thus we are able to 
contemplate the amazing wonders of creation. 

20. Still more rapid is thought. We close our eyes, but the 
ideas of distant worlds are retained in the mind ; our thoughts 
dart from the earth to the sun, or more distant orbs, in an in- 
stant ; in an instant they are recalled, and fastened on a tree by 
our side, or on a cat that purrs at our feet ; then they are in- 
stantaneously winged to a mountain or a river on the other side 
of the globe. Such are the operations of the invisible, but 
ever-active being, the soul, or spiritual part of man. 

21. Most animals possess the like senses as the human race; 
and in many of them the senses are far more acute than in man. 
The perception of the dog, in smelling, enables him to follow 
the tracks of his owner to any distance ; the sight of the hawk, 
or the eagle, discovers to him his prey from the loftiest bight. 
Nqt'ib the reaioD of the brute, though more limited than that of 
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man, less wonderful. The horse and the ox have this faculty in 
a degree which enables them to learn and remember what is 
necessary to secure themselves from danger, and to do what 
their owner wishes them tt) perform. Instinct is a faculty, 
wiiicb, without the process of reasoning, directs the animal 
with unerring certainty, to select his proper food ; and in wild 
animals, which are not under the protecting cara»|^n, this 
fkculty directs them, with ^certainty and uniformiM|K)rovide 
themselves with food, and to find or form a place^T shelter, 
and a nest or a lodge for their young. In their care of their 
young, the animals manifest the same affectidh and providence 
which are exhibited by the human race ; and in defending them, 
their courage equals that of the boldest hero. 

22. If the animal and vegetable kingdoms, with which we 
are conversant every hour of our lives, are full of incompre* 
hensible mysteries, how can we be surprised that the existence o^ 
a Supreme Being, and his attributes and operations, should pre^ 
sent to our contemplation objects equally incomprehensible ? 
Men are prone to object to mysteries in religion, and to reject 
some of the doctrines of revelation, because they cannot com- 
prehend them. But before men deny the truth of revelation, 
on account of mysteries, they should deny that they can, by an 
act of the will, move a foot or lift an arm ; for they can no more 
icomprehend the Operation of the will upon the rmucles^ than 
they can the being and attributes of God. a- 

23. There have always been men, called philosophers, who 
have attempted to pry into the secrets of creation, and discern 
what God intended to conceal, or what men have not capacities 
to comprehend. One philosopher makes a bool:, to prove that 
we have no innoUe ideas, or principles, that is, that we have no 
ideas before we are born, or that ideas are not born with us ; • 
but that we derive all our ideas from sensctHon and re/lection* 
Another writer makes a book, to disprove these opinions. Now 
we have no certain means of deciding this question; and if we 
had, the decision would be%f no practical use. 

24. Philosophers write largely on the subject of personal 
identity^ endeavoring to show by what means we know to-day, 
that we are the same persons we were yesterday. This is a 
useless inquiry, at least as far as mankind in general are con- 
cerned. The truth is, we have a faculty given to us by our 
Creator, by which a man knows toUh certainty that he is the 
same person now, which he was at any former time. If a man 
engages to marry a certain lady, or to pay a certain note, at 
the end of sixty days, wlien the time arrives, he knows that 
he is the same person that made the promise, and never 
doubts the fact. By implanting in man this faculty or con- 

16 
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•cioosness, the Creator has saved us the trouble of reasoning 
on the subject. 

25. In like manner, many books have been written re* 
specting the freedom of the human wiU^to ascertain how far a 
man's will is determined by his voluntary choice, or by circum- 
stances over which he has no control. But without any deci- 
sion of tt^|[ue8tion, we have a consciousness that we nrefree 
to choo»e!^lffi or evil ; so that we feel guilty ^ if we do what we 
know to b9 wrong. This consciousness is given to us by a wise 
appointment of the Creator, for the purpose of regulating 
our choice, and for deterring us from sinningt by the fear of 
punishment. 

26. Suppose a philosopher should attempt to discover the par- 
ticular formation of the tongues of different animals, in order 
learn the reason why one animal will eat fiesh only, and another 
will eat nothing but herbage. He might write a foMo on the 
subject, and fill it with conjectures, but probably he would be 
disappointed in his object, and never discover the causes of the 
different tastes of animals. And if he could, his discoveries 
would be of no use. Observation and experience give us all 
the knowledge we want on this subject. 

27. The true wisdom of men, is, to be kumbU; to strive to 
learn what is useful and practical in the affairs of life ; and what 
is necessary for securing the favor of the Creator. Our proper 
business in this life, is, to make ourselves comfortable ; to avoid 
the evils and pains of life as far as possible ; to he good ourselves, 
and to do good \o others; and by conforming to the laws of 
God, in this life, to qualify ourselves for the enjoyments of a bet- 
ter state of existence. *' The fear of God is the beginning of 
wisdom ;" and without this fear of God, or true religion, all the 
arts, and science, and knowledge in the world, do not consti- 
tute true wisdom, 

God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the humble. 

Trust in the Lord with all thy heart, and lean not to thy own 
understanding. In all thy ways acknowledge him, and he will 
direct thy paths. 

Be not wise in thy own eyes : fear the Lord and depart from 
evil. 

Happy is the man that findeth wisdom : her ways are ways 
of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace. 

Wisdom is better than rubies, and all the things that may be 
desired are not to be compared to it. 

The way of transgressors is hard. The way of the wicked 
is as darkness; they know not at what they stumble. 
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FRANEUN. 

1. Benjamin Franltlin, one ofUremost dieiinguisbed paliiois 
«Tid philosophers of America, was hota al Buston, in tlie year 
1*706. Hie father was Joslah FrankUii, who came to New 
England with his wife and three children, about the year 1683, 
He had fourteen children, by two wives. Of these, Benjamin 
waa theyoungeat of ll)eson3,aod tbe youngeat child, eKcepting 

2. Benjamin was intended by his father for the church, and 
at eight years ofage he was sent to a gramcnar school ; but his 
tatber not being ahie to give him a collegiate education, he was 
removed to an Eoglish bcIiuoI, Ibr learning writing and arith- 

3. At ten years of age, Benjamin was Ishen from school, to 
asaist hitfuther in his occupation, which was that of a tallow- 
chandler, and be was employed in cutting the wichs and filling 
the molds. This businesd did not please him. He had a stroni; 
propensit7 for the lite of a seaman, and very early made himaeff 
a good swimmer ; but hie father opposed his inclination. 

4. Franklin continued in the occupation of his father for tfro . 
years; when his father, discovering his aversion to the busi- 
ness, attempted to discover what baainesB wonld be more 
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agreeable to him, and for this purpose took him to the work* 
shops of several mechanics. At length his father decided that 
he should be a cutler, and placed him with a cousin on trial« 
But the premium for apprenticeship being too high, he was re« 
called. 

5. Franklin, from his earliest years, was passionately fond of 
reading, and expended what little money be could procure, in 
purchasing books. This circumstance determined his father to 
make him a printer. His brother, in 1717, returned from Eng- 
land with a press and types, for establishing a print ipfir-house 
in Boston. This occupation was less disagreeable to Franklin 
than that of his father; though he still retained his predilectioa 
for the sea. 

6. Franklin was apprenticed to his brother when twelve years 
of age, and made such progress in the bueioess,. a» to become 
very serviceable to his brother. He was remarkably diligeot 
and faithful ; but he embraced every opportunity to borrow 
books for reading ; and when a borrowed book was to be re- 
turned the next day, he oflen passed the greatest part of the 
night in reading. 

<■ 7. At length a tradesman, who had a good collection of 
books, invited Franklin to see his library, and lent htm books at 
pleasure. He then took a strange fancy for poetry, and com- 
posed little pieces, one of which was a sailor's song on the cap- 
ture of the noted pirate Blackboard. These, he says, were 
wretched verses, but they were printed, and he was dispatched 
to run about town to sell them. 

8. Some of Franklin's verses had a great run, and this flat- 
tered his vanity ; but his father checked his exultatioa, by ridi- 
culing his poetry, and telling him that versifiers are always 
poor. He thus escaped the misfortune of being a wretched 
poetaster. But his love of books and his efforts at writing con- 
tributed to form his style, which aflerwards proved very usefhl 
to him. 

9. About this time he became intimate with a young ma9 
named Collins^ with whom he entered into a controversy in wri- 
ting, on the subject of female education. Some of the papers 
fell into the hands of his father, who told him that his speUing 
and pointing were better than those of Collins; but in elegance 
of expression, arrangement and perspicuity, Collins wtts his su- 
perior. 

10. Franklin being convinced of the justness of his father's 
remarks, set himself to improve his style. At this time, an odd 
volume of the Spectator, by Addison,^ fell into his hands ; he 
read it again and again, was enchanted with the style, and 
wished he could imitate it *. and it is certain that in ease and 
perspicuity, Franklin's style very much resembles that of 
AddiBoa. 
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11. oWhen Franklui was sixteen years of ag^, he read abook» 
Tocommending vegetable diet ; in consequence of which, he ab- 
stained for some time from animal food« This he found incon- 
lenient ; but the book taught him how to prepare certain dishes 
of potatoes and rice, and he proposed to his brother, who board- 
^ him, that if he would allow him half the price of his board, 
he would maintain himself. This proposal was accepted, and 
Franklin was able to save half of that gum for.the purchase of 
books. 

12. When Franklin's brother and the jYorkmen went to din- 
ner, be staid behind, dispatched a frugal meal, consisting of a 
biscuit or slice of bread, a bunch of raisins or a buui with a glass 
of water ; then devoted the remainder of the time before the 
hoar of .work) to reading; and he thought that his temperance 
contributed to the clearness of his ideas, and quickness of con^ 
ception. 

13. While laboring ^o form a good style, Franklin met with 
a grammar, at the end of which there was an essay on logic, 
and another on rhetoric. He procured also Xenophon's " Me- 
morable Things of Socrates." From these he adopted«the So- 
cratic mode of dispKHation, and renounced the method of blunt 
contradiction, and positive argument. When h6 advanced a 
proposition which might be controverted, he did not make use of 
the words certainly ^ undoubtedly^ or others es^pressing positive- 
ness ; but rather, such expressions as, I imagine^ I suppoie, or, it 
appears tome. This modest mode of expressing his opinions, 
he found to be most effectual in convincing his opponents. 

14. In the year 1720 or 1721, Franklin's brother began to 
print a newspaper, the New England Courant, the second 
newspaper that was published in America. Some of his friends 
woald have dissuaded biin. from this undertaking; a single 
newspaper being, in their opinion, sufficient for the country. 
Bdt the project was carried into execution, and Franklin was . 
employed in distributing the papers among the customers. 

15. An article inserted in this paper gave offense to the as- 
sembly or general court, and the publisher was taken into cus- 
tody, and im[)risoned a month. His enlargement was accompa- 
nied with an* order that James Franklin should no longer print 
the. newspaper entitled the New England Courant. In conse- . 
quence of this, the paper was prated in the name of Benjamin 
Franklin. 

16. But' differences had frequently arisen between James 
Franklin and his brother JBenjamin, and the latter was subjected 
to chastisement. At length, Benjamin determined to quit his 
brother's service and the tpjvn of Boston. He therefore resol- 
ved to leave the town privately, and his friend Collins assbted 
him in his design. Having Bold a part of bis books» to procure 

16* 
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money, he went privately on board of a sloop bound to New 
York. 

17. When Franklin arrived at New York, he was only seven- 
teen years of age, and an entire stranger. He applied to Will- 
iam Bradford, who had been the first printer in Pennsylvania, 
but had quitted the province, in consequence of a quarrelwith 
Governor Keith. Bradford could not employ Franklin, but be 
recommended him to his son in Philadelphia. 

18. Franklia Embarked in a boat for Amboy, leaving his 
trunk to follow by water, the usual conveyance. A squall arose, 
which shattered the sails, and threw the boat upon Long Island. 
During the squall, a drunken Dutchman fell overboard, but 
Franklin seized him by the foretop, and saved his life. 

19. Aflcr much suffering, Franklin arrived at Anaboy, and 
pursued his journey on foot towards Burlington. Being fa- 
tigued, and wet with rain, he stopped at noon at a paltry inn, 
where he remained till the next day. JEJere his wretched ap- 
pearance made him suspected to be a runaway servant. How- 
ever, he was not taken up, and he pursued his journey to Bur- 
lington.* 

SO. Franklin arrived in Philadelphia in his working-dress, 
covered witK dirt, and not acquainted with a single soul in the 
city. He knew not where to seek a lodging; he was fa- 
tigued, and hungry; and all his money consisted of a single 
Dutch dollar, and a few coppers, which he gave to the boatman 
for his passage. • • • ^ 

21. Walking till he came to Market-street, he met«a child 
with a loaf of bread, and inquiring where it was * obtained, the 
boy pointed to the place ; and Franklin procured of the baker 
three large rolls. Having no room in his pockets, which were 
filled with articles of clothing, he walked with a roll under each 
arm, eating the third. In this condition he passed by the house 
x>f one Read, whose daughter was afterwards his wife. She 
was then standing at the door, and observing him, she thought 
he made a singular appearance. 

•22. Making a circuit, Franklin came to the boat again, and 
there he 'gave his two rolls to a woman and her child, who 
came in the boat with him. He then went up the street, and 
joining the people who were going to a meeting, he entered a 
quakers' meeting-house. Ader looking round for some time, 
and hearing nothing said, he fell asleep, from weariness, and 
continued in a sound sleep, till the assembly were dispersing, 
when one of them awaked him. 

23. The next d^y, Franklin, putting himself in a decent trim, 
went to the house of Andrew Bradford, the printer, where be 
found his father, whom he had seen in New York, who introdu- 
ced Franklin to his son. Here he was treated with kindnesi , 
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but could not get mnployment. Bradford, however, recom- 
mended Him to one Keimer, ti miserable printer, with few ma- 
terials. 

2l. Keimer, aller a few days, employed Franklin, and it so 
kappened that he took lodgings in the house of Read, whose 
daughter had seen him wandering in the street, eating his roll. 
Franklin's clothes had now arrived, and he was able to appear 
in a more suitable dress. 

25. Franklin now began to earn a little money, and to con- 
tract acquaintance with young persons in the city. But a 
brother-in-law, named Holmes, master of a trading sloop, was 
at Newcastle, and hearing that Franklin was at Philadelphia, 
wrote to him to persuade him to return to Boston. His answer 
was received by Holmes, when Governor Keith was present. 
Governor Keith sought for Franklin, and advised him to set up 
the business of printing for himself, promising him assistance. 

26. In 1724, Franklin returned to Boston, to the surprise of 
his father, who had not heard where he was. He was well re- 
ceived by the family, except by his brother. His father^ though 
pleased with his appearance, could not consent that he should 
begin business fbr himself, as he was yet a'minor. Franklin there- 
fore departed again for Philadelphia, stopping at Newport and 
visiting his brother Jolin, who was settled there and married. 

27. On Franklin's arrival at Philadelphia, Governor Keith 
persuaded him to prosecute the scheme of beginning the print- 
ing business, promising him his aid. " Make out a list (said he) 
of priAting-materials which will be wanted ; 1 will send to Eng- 
land for the articles, and you m^y repay me when you can." 
This was said with all apparent sincerity, and Franklin believed 
the governor, not knowing that he was liberal in promises 
which he if^eant not to fulfill. 

28. An inventory of printing-materials was made, which 
Franklin estimated would cost about a hundred pounds sterling. 
The governor then advised him to go to England himself to se- 
lect .the articles ; but the ship not being ready to sail, Franklin 
continued with Keimer. The- governor frequently invited him 
to his house, and spoke of establishing him in business. He 
promised him letters of recommendation to persons in England, 
and a letter of credit for money. 

; 29. When' the time of sailing approached, Franklin applied 
for the letters, but the governor was too busy to furnish them ; 
and afler repeated disappointments, Franklin embarked. The 
vessel came to anchor off Newcastle, and the governor's dis- 
patches were received on board. Franklin supposed the letters 
for him were in the bag, aqd sailed to England. Here he found 
that the governor had not furnished any letters for him. 
SO. Franklin being thus in England, without money to buy 
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types, was obliged to get employmeDt for support, and he en- 
gaged in business at one* Palmer's. He had a few pistoles 
when he arrived in London ; but he was tricked out of his mo- 
ney, by an idle, dissolute companion. He carried with liim, 
however, a purse made of asbestos, which Sir Hans Sloane pur- 
chased for his collection, and for which he paid iiim a conside* 
rtblo sum. 

31. On Franklin's entrance into employment, be worked at 
first as a pressman. He drank nothing but water : the other 
workmen were great drinkers of beer ; yet he had noore strength 
than any of them. They called him the American Aquaiie. 
His fellow-pressman drank six or seven pints of beer every day, 
for which he paid four or five shillings each week, while Frank- 
lin's drink cost hirn^nothing. 

32. Being aflerwards occupied as a compositor in another 
room, he prevailed on some of his fellOw-workmen to adopt his 
plan of frugal meals, consisting of a good basin of warm gruel, 
with toasted bread and nutmeg. Those who continued'lo gorge 
themselves with beer, oflen contracted debt and lost th'eir 
credit, by neglecting to pay their score. They then called upon 
Franklin to be security for them, and every S&ttirday evening 
he had to pay their debts. 

33. In 1726, Franklin engaged himself to one Denharo, a 
merchant, at a salary of fifly pounds a year, and returned to 
Philadelphia. Denham took a shop in Water-6treet,and Frank- 
lin assisted him in his business. But in a few months both were 
taken sick, and Denham died. Franklin was therefore U^rown 
a^ain upon the wide world ; .and he entered again into the ser- 
vice of Keimer ; but in consequence of ill treatment, he left him, 
and entered into an engagement with on6 Meredith, and im- 
ported types for a printing-office. • . * 

34. About the year 1729, Franklin purchased the property of 
his partner, and carried on the printing business himself. In 
hi^ occupation he was industrious, and frugal; he wore a plain 
dress, and was never seen at any place of public amusen^ent; 
nor did he waste time in hunting or fishing. To show that he 
was not above his business, he sometimes conveyed home, ^na 
wheelbarrow, the paper he had purchased. In this manner he 
established his credit, and gained property. 

35. In 1730^ Franklin married the woman who had seen him,' 
when he first arrived in Philadelphia, wandering fn the street, . 
eating a roll of bread. She proved to be a good wife and a 
faithful companion, and contributed to the success of his bu- 
siness. 

36. About the year 1731, Franklhi set on foot a subscription 
for a public library, and succeeded in establishing it. It was 
Jncorpor&ted in 1742. In 1732, he began to publish Pbor 
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Richard's Almanac, in which were inserted those concise max- 
ims respecting industry and economy, which have been a thou- 
sand times published, and, no doubt, with beneficial effects. 
This was continued many years, and in the almanac for the last 
year, these maxims were collected and called " The Way to 
Wealth." 

37. Franklin's industry, talents, and fidelity, recommended 
him to public notice. In 1736, he was appointed clerk to the 
general assembly, and in 1737, he was appointed post-master. 
About the year 1738, he formed the first company for extin- 
guishing fires. Not long after, he began his experiments on 
electricity, which he continued many years, and his discoveries 
ultimately extended his reputation to all parts of Europe, and 
recommended him to the notice of learned societies. 

38. In 1747, Franklin was elected a member of the general 
asseijrjbly, in which he soon acquired very extensive influence. 
He always supported the rights of the people, in opposition to 
the claims of the proprietaries. He was also instrumental in 
promoting the means of education; and in pursuance of bis 
plan, the constitution of an academy ^as formed and signed in 
1749. This was the foundation of the University of Philadel- 
phia. He was also the principal instrument in laying the 
foundation of the hospital. 

39. In 1754, an effort was made to form a union of the colo- 
nies, for the purpose of defending them from the depredations of 
the Indians on the frontiers. Commissioners from several of 
the colonies met at Albany, and framed a plan of union. Of 
these Dr. Franklin was one. The project was, however, de- 
feated by the British ministry. 

40. From this time Dr. Franklin, during most of his life^ was 
occupied with the political affairs of the colonies and United 
States. He was one of the most able as well as firm defenders 
of the colonial rights, in opposition to the claims of Great 
Britain. He was repeatedly employed as an agent to England, 
and was one of the American ministers who negotiated the 
treaty of peace in 1783. He was also a member of the con- 
vention which formed the present constitution of the United 
States in 1 787. 

41. About the year 1781, Dr. Franklin began to be affected 
with a complaint, which increased and continued till death. In 
1788, his increasing infirmities induced him to withdraw.wholly 
from public life. For the last year, his complaints confined 
biro to his bed; and in April 1790, he died, aged eighty- four. 
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WASHINGTON. 

1. George Washington, the illustrious coTnoiander of the 
Amerieiia ftrmy, in the war of the revolution, and the first 
preBident nf llio United Stales, wns ibe boo of Augustine 
Washington, of Virginia, aod born February 22d, 1733. Hii 
father dying when hi: was ten yesra of age, the care of hia 
educalioD devrjUeil on hia mother. 

2. When Washington waa young, the means of edocation 
were scanty and indifierenl, and he bad only common instrvc- 
lion in the usual branches uf education ; but it is said h« made 
great proficiency in mathematics, and this qualified bim for the 
office of surveyor, by nhich be laid the foundation of a large 
estate. 

3. At the age nf fifleen, Washington aolioited and obtaineJ 
the place of a midshipman to the British navy ; but be was in- 
duced to relinquish the pince, and it is said, in obedience to his 
mother's wishes, fjittle is known of his course of lite, or of 
his character, at this early period. But his cotemporaries have 
remarked, that he was grave and thoughtful ; diligent and 
methodical in business ; dignllied in appearance, and honorable 
in his deportment. In his youth, he was a Btranger to disvipa- 
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4. At the age of nineteen, Washington was appointed an 
adjutant-general of Virginia, with the rank of major. At the 
age of twenty-one, he was dispatched by Governor Dinwiddie 
of Virginia, with a letter to the French commander on the Ohio, 
remonstrating against his taking possession of territory within 
the colony of Virginia, and erecting forts to secure such pos* 
session. This duty he performed with fidelity. 

5. The French commander, refusing to abandon his plans, 
and the French continuing their project of erecting a chain of 
fortresses, to defend and maintain their claim to the country 
west of the Alleghany mountains, the assembly of Virginia raised 
a regiment to defend the frontiers. . Of this Colonel Fry was 
commander, and George Washington was lieutenant colonel. 

6. Colonel Washington departed with two companions as far 
as a place called the Great Meadows, where he was informed, 
by friendly Indians, that the French were erecting fortifications 
at the forks of the Alleghany and Monongahela rivers, near 
where Pittsburg now stands. Colonel Washington surprised 
their camp, and took the party prisoners, except the command- 
ing officer, who was killed. 

7. Soon after this. Colonel Fry died, and the command of 
the troops devolved on Colonel Washington, who stationed 
them, with some reinforcements, at the Great Meadows, 
where a stockade was erected, and called Fort Necessity. 
Here the French forces attacked the Americans, who fought 
with great bravery; Colonel Washington exposing himself on 
the outside of the fort, and conducting the defense with intre- 
pidity. 

8. The superiority of the French forces compelled Colonel 
Washington to surrender, but upon honorable terms ; the gar- 
rison marching out with the honors of war, retaining their arms 
and baggage, and having permission to march unmolested into 
the inhaoited parts of Virginia. The assembly voted thanks 
to Colonel Washington, and the troops under his command. 

9. In 1755, Great Britain sent two British regiments to 
maintain the claims of the crown, and expel the French from 
the territory in dispute. These were commanded by General 
Braddock, who invited Colonel Washington to serve with him 
as a volunteer aiddecamp. This invitation was accepted^&d 
General Braddock advanced into the wilderness. ^ 

10. By advice of Colonel Washington, General Braddock 
lefl his heavy artillery and baggage behind, and advanced with 
twelve hundred men, in hopes to reach the French fort while 
weak, and before reinforcements should arrive. These troops 
were delayed by obstructions and want of bridges; and Colonel. 
Washington being indisposed, was lefl at the Great Meadows. 

1 1. As soon as Colonel Washington had recovered, he pro- 
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ceeded and joined the advanced detachment. But after Bltid' 
dock had crossed the Monongahela, and hut a few miles froBQ 
the fort, the French and Indians attacked his troops, who bad 
nothing to defend them from the enemy's fire, and a great 
slaughter ensued. In a short time, Col. Washington was tbe 
only aiddecamp left alive and not wounded. 

12. Colonel Washington was now the only oflScer to convey 
orders from the general, and he traversed the field of battle in 
all directions. He had two horses shot under him, and four 
balls passed through his coat ; but he escaped unhurt, though 
every other oflScer on horseback was killed or wounded. Provi- 
dence preserved him for a more exalted station, and more im- 
portant services. 

13. General Braddock conducted himself with great bravery, 
and by his example, encouraged his troops to stand their 
ground; but valor was useless against enemies covered by 
woods. At last the general, who had three horses shot under 
him, received a wound, of which he died in a few days afler the 
battle. On the fall of Braddock, the troops gave way, and could 
not be rallied till they had crossed the Monongahela. 

14. In thisfiital battle, sixty-four officers, out of eighty-five, 
were killed or wounded, and of three Virginia companies, 
scarcely thirty men remained alive. The intrepid and prudent 
conduct of Washington, in this affair, served to exalt his repu- 
tation, and contributed to increase that public confidence in bis 
military talents, which afterwards raised him to the supreme 
command of the American army. 

15. The defeat of General Braddock left the frontiers of 
Pennsylvania and Virginia exposed to continual depredations. 
The Virginia assembly determined to raise a regiment of six- 
teen companies, and appointed Colonel Washington to the 
command. He visited the frontiers, where he found posts, but 
no soldiers. Parties of French and Indians made incursions in- 
to the back settlements, murdering and capturing women and 
children, burning houses, and destroying crops. 

16. In this distressed situation. Col. Washington attempted 
to raise an adequate force to defend the settlements ; but this 
was not practicable, as Virginia alone bad more than three 
hatred miles of frontier. The people looked to Washington 
fo^rotection which he could not afford. Their distresses af- 
fected him so, that he observed, in a letter to the governor, ** I 
could offer myself a willing sacrifice to the butchering enemy, 
if I could contribute to their relief." 

17. In this state things remained till the year 1758, when a 
force was ordered to drive the French from the fort at the forks 
of the Monongahela. This force was delayed, so that it did 
not arrive till November, when it was discovered that the fort 
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Was abandoned. The success '.of the English troops in the 
north, prevented the French from supplying the fort with an 
adequate number of men, and our troops took possession of it. 
In this year terminated the career of Colonel Washington, as 
a provincial officer. 

18. When the United Colonies, in 1775, had determined to 
resist the British claims of unconditional submission,. Colonel 
Washington, who was a member of the first congress, was 
unanimously appointed to the chief command of the American 
army. He accepted the office with great diffidence, acknow- 
ledging his consciousness of his want of abilities equal to the 
important trust. At the same time he declined any pecuniary 
compensation for his services: he desired only that his expenses 
might be defrayed by the public. 

19. General Washington immediately entered on the duties 
of his office, and repaired to the army, then lying in the vicinity 
of Boston. As he proceeded on his joyrney, he was every 
where treated with the utmost attention and respect. He lodged 
one night at New-Haven. In the morning, before leaving the 
town, he and General Lee, who was in company, were invited 
into the college-yard, to witness the military exercises of a large 
company of students, who were training for service. 

20. The manual exercises of this body of fine active young 
men, were performed with such precision, as to gratify and as- 
tonish the generals, and to extort from General Lee a violent 
exclamation of wonder. Afler these exercises, the company 
escorted the general as far as Neck Bridge, accompanied by a 
great body of citizens. 

21. When the general arrived at Cambridge, he was re- 
ceived with the joyful acclamations of the army. But he found 
the army destitute of many things necessary for active opera- 
tions. They were destitute of bayonets, and had a very small 
quantity of powder, not more than nine rounds to a man ; nor 
were the troops duly organized into brigades and regiments, 
or well-disciplined. Beneral Washington took the most vigor- 
ous measures to remedy these defects, and to supply deficiencies. 

22. From the year 1775, to the close of the war, and the 
establishment of the independence of the United States, Gene- 
ral Washington commanded the American army ; and under the 
most distressing and discouraging circumstances, manifested 
the nost' determined resolution, fortitude, and intrepidity. 
When the army were destitute of food or clothing, he sympa- 
thized with them in their sufferings ; when mutinous, for want 
of pay, he interposed his authority, tempered their passions, 
encouraged their hopes, and reduced them to subordination. 

23. Afler a long series of military events, the surrender of 
the British army, under Cornwallis, at Yorktown, in Virginia, 

17 
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in October, 1781, brought the war to a glorious issue. The 
army, however, was not disbapded til] 1783, after the negotia- 
tions for peace, between the powers at war. The army re- 
turned to the banks of the Hudson, where they remained til) 
the British troops had withdrawn from New York. 

24. In November, 1783, the British army evacuated New 
York, and General Washington entered the city, where be 
was received with every mark of respect. 

25. It now became necessary for the general to take leave of 
the army, and the manner of his taking leave of his officers was 
no less affecting than solemn. Having assembled the officers, he 
called for a glass of wine, and thus addressed them-; ^ With a 
heart full of love and gratitude, I now take leave of you. I 
most devoutly wish that your latter days may be as prosperous 
and happy, as your former ones have been glorious fllid bonQra- 
ble." 

26. Having drank, the general added, " I cannot come to 
each of vou, to take my leave, but shall be obliged to you, if 
each will come and take me by the hand." General Knox, who 
was next to him, turned, and being incapable of utterance, 
Gei)pral Washington grasped his hand, and embraced him. In 
like manner, each officer came, and he thus took an affection- 
ate leave ; but not a word was uttered on either side. A solemn 
silence prevailed. Tears of sensibility glistened in every eye. 
The tenderness of the scene exceeded all description. . 

27. The army being disbanded. General Washington pro- 
ceeded to Annapolis, in Maryland, then the seat of congress, 
for the purpose of resigning his commission. On his way, he 
delivered to the controller of accounts, in Philadelphia, a state- 
ment of the expenditure of all the public money that had pass- 
ed through his hands. His accounts were all in hie own hand- 
writing, and nothing was charged for personal services. 

28. When the general appeared before congress, he was re- 
ceived as the founder of the American Republic ; every eye 
gazed upon the illustrious citizen ; every heart was swelled 
with emotions of joy and gratitude ; tears flowed from every 
eye ; nor did the hero suppress the manly tear. After a decent 

Sause, the general rose and addressed the president, Thomas 
lifflin, congratulating congress on the termination of the con- 
test ; and, resigning his commission into the hands of the presi- 
dent, commended the interests of his country to the protection 
of Almighty God. 

29. The president replied in the most respectful and afibc- 
tionate terms, expressing the high sense which congress enter- 
tained of the wisdom, prudence, and military talents, which the 
freneral had displayed ; uniting with him in commending the 
MttterettB of the country to Aunighty God, and addresnog to 
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biin earnest prayers that the general's remaining days might 
be as happy as the past had been illustrious, and that he might 
finally receive a reward that this world cannot give. 

30. After resigning his commission, General Washin^fton re- 
tired to his mansion on the bank of the Potomac, rejoicmg that 
he could again sit under his own vine and fig-tree, without fear 
of molestation. Here he pursued his favorite occupation, hus- 
bandry, solacing himself with tranquil enjoyments; and, as he 
himself eicpresses his feelings : '^ Envious of none, and deter- 
mined to be pleased with all ; moving down the stream of life^ 
until I sleep with my fathers." 

31. General Washington, however, was not permitted to re- 
main long in private life. Afler the dangers of the war were 
past, the weakness of the confederation began to be manifest. 
There was no power in congress to raise money for paying even 
the interest of the national debt ; commerce languished ; the 
people were distressed with heavy debts, and public credit was 
prostrated. In this situation, a proposition, made first in Vir- 
ginia, was adopted by the states, to appoint commissioners to 
frame regulations for relieving the country from its embar- 
rassments. 

32. The cfommissioners or delegates for this purpose, con- 
vened at Annapolis, in 1786; but the result was, that their 
powers were not sufficient to enable them to form a system for 
remedying the evils that existed. They therefore recommen- 
ded to the states to appoint delegates, with more ample powers, 
to meet at Philadelphia, in May following. This plan was 
adopted; and General Washington was appointed one of the 
delegates of Virginia. 

3J. The general, at first, declined to accept the appointment ; 
having previously resolved not to have any further concern with 
public affairs. But he was persuaded to accept. The con- 
vention met at Philadelphia, in May, 1787, and unanimously 
chose General Washington for their president. In September 
following, the con^ntion closed their labors, and submitted the 
form of a constitution for the United States, to the people, for 
their adoption. This is now the constitution of the United States. 

34. General Washington was selected to be the first presi- 
dent under this constitution, and induced to accept the appoint- 
ment, notwithstanding all his resolutions to. retire for^ever from 
public business. As he proceeded towards New York, where 
Congress was assembled, he was treated with the highest re- 
spect and afiection. The roads near the large towns were 
crowded with citizens, and even the children strewed the way 
'jvith flowers. On his arrival at New York, he took the oath of 
office, and entered on its duties, April, 1789. 

3$. In autumn of this year, President Washington visited 
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Boston, receiving every where the most marked attention of a 
grateful and affectionate people. He was escorted into Boston 
with great parade ; thousands of citizens assembled to obtain a 
sight of the beloved chief of a great nation ; and even the chil- 
dren, in immense numbers, lined the streets, to welcome the fa- 
ther of his country to the metropolis of Now England, to the 
cradle of the revolution. 

36. Washington, at the end of four years, was again unani- 
mously elected president for a like term ; and he again consented 
to serve his country. In 1796, he announced his final determina- 
tion to decline a rc-olcction ; and published an address to the 
people of the United States, full of affectionate advice, and 
sound maxims of wisdom. He concluded with offering his con- 
gratulations to the people on the success of the government, 
and repeated his fervent supplications to the Supreme Ruler of 
the universe, that his providential care might be extended to 
the United States; that the virtue and happiness of the people 
might be preserved; and that the government which they had 
instituted for the protection of their liberties, might ,be per- 
petual. 

37. General Washington retired to his estate, and devoted 
himself to agricultural pursuits. But in 1798, when the govern- 
ment found it necessary to defend the country from French ag- 
gressions, he was again placed at the head of the American 
army. He accepted his commission, but on condition that he 
should not be called into the field, until the army was in a situa- 
tion to require his presence. But an adjustment with France 
rendered this unnecessary. 

38. On the 13th of December, 1799, General Washington 
took cold, by exposure to a light rain, and was seized with an 
inflammatory affection of the windpipe, succeeded by difficult 
deglutition and laborious respiration. This complaint baffled 
medical skill, and within twenty-four hours from his seizure, he 
expired. In the immediate view of death, he retained his usual 
calmness and equanimity, and died confidi^ in the mercy of 
God, and resigned to his will. 

39. On this melancholy occasion, the people of the' United 
States manifested their unfeigned sorrow ; and the public halls 
and ships were shrouded with mourning. Congress adjourned 
until the next day, when they adopted measures to express their 
regret, on account of the national loss ; and resolved that a 
marble monument should be erected at the capitol in Washing- 
ton, to commemorate the great events of his military and politi** 
cal life. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 

EXTBACT FROM A VALEDICTORY ADDRESS TO THE 

YOUNG GENTLEMEN WHO COMMENCED BACHELORS 

OP ARTS, AT YALE COLLEGE, JULY 25, 1776. 

BY THE REV. TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 

The speaker having described the condition and prospects of the 

United States, proceeds : 

1. This, young gentlemen, is the field in which you are to 
act. It is here described to you, that you may not be ignorant 
or regardless of that great whole, of which each of you is a 
part, and perhaps an important one. The period in which your 
lot is cast, is possibly the happiest in the roll of time. It is 
true, you will scarcely lije to enjoy the summit of American 
glory; but you now see the foundations of that glory laid. 

2. A scene like this is not unfolded in an instant. Innume- 
rable are the events in the great system of Providence, which 
must advance the mighty design before it can be completed. 
Innumerable must be the actors in so vast a plot, and infinitely 
various the parts they act. Every event is necessary in the 

§reat system, and every character on the extended stage, 
ome part or other must belong to each of you, perhaps a capi- 
tal ope. 

3. You should by no roeansconsider yourselves as members 
of a small neighborhood, town or colony only, but as being con- 
cerned in laying the foundations of American greatness. Your 
wishes, your designs, your labors, are not to be confined by the 
narrow bounds of the present age, but are to comprehend suc- 
ceeding generations, and be pointed to immortality. 

4. You are to act, not like inhabitants of a village, nor like 
beings of an hour, but like citizens of a world, and like candi- 
dates for a name that shall survive the conflagration. These 
views will enlarge your minds, expand the grasp of your be- 
nevolence, ennoble 4ill your conduct, and crown you with 
wreaths which cannot fade. 

5. Influenced by these great, these elevated motives, you will 
spare no labor to furnish yourselves with the requisite accom- 
plishments for the business you choose, nor^ when you have cho- 
sen it, will you fail of attempting at least to discharge it with 
honor. In the still, but important scenes of private life, scenes 
in which all of you must be concerned, your ceaseless endeavors 
will be exerted to show yourselves examples of the best con- 
duct, and in that way to improve and refine the morals of man- 
kind. 

6. Your ceaseless endeavors will be exerted to diffuse happi- 
ness all around you, to blunt the stings of pain, to sooth the 
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languor of sickness ; to charm the pangs of grief, to douhle the 
ecstasy of joy, and to light up a smile in the clouded face of 
melancholy. You cannot fail to reverence the hoary head, to 
bridle the excursions of yoqth, to dry the tears of the orphan, to 
apare the blushes of needy merit, and to open your, ears and 
seal your bosoms upon the secret concerns of a friend, 

7. That impious profaneness which scoffs at the institutions 
of heaven ; that swinish grossness which delights to wound the 
ear of delicacy ; that ingratitude which forgets the benefactor, 
while it is rioting on the benefit ; that slander, which like the 
sythe of death mows down every thing in its way, and with a 
Satanic smile exults over the characters it has ruined ; you will 
fly, sooner than the envenomed path of the adder, or the drawn 
knife of the midnight ruffian. 

8. Inspired by these glorious views, in the medical character 
you will apply yourselves with unremitted ardor to anatomical 
and philosophical knowledge, to extend the science of healing, 
to contract the dominion of disease, to annihilate the power of 
pain, to restore and to preserve the health and happiness of 
mankind. You will shudder to imbrue your hands in the blood of 
your countrymen, whether the work is to be done by the naked 
knife, or through the surer as well as safer medium of empiri- 
cism. 

9. We shall not have the pain of seeing you, afler six months 
consumed in study or idleness, with a physician, rush forth into 
the world, and under the thick covering of long, unintelligible 
terms, a frozen, hypocritical phiz, a l^lustering advertisement of 
cures you never performed, and a front like the shield of Ajax> 
with 



-Seven thick folds o'ercast, 



Of tough bull-hide, of solid brass the last, 

delude the ignorance, empty the purses, and end the ]ives» of 
your fellow-creatures. 

10. Your minds will not be narrow enoi^h to form nostrutM 
of your own, nor weak enough to venture hastily upon the 
hidden poison of those which have been formed by others. If 
accident, your ingenuity, or the course of your practice, shall 
have given you the knowledge of any method, by which the 
ravages of sickness ^may be prevented, the return of health ex- 
pedited, and the crimson ^low more speedily restored to the 
pallid face ; love to mankind, duty to your Makek, and a gene- 
rous scorn of that narrowness which limits blessings jto one's 
self, will prompt you to an immediate communication of it to 
mankind; and the same spirit in ypur countrymeOi will as 
readily retribute the merited reward. 

11. To promote this interesting design, no valuable troatiie 
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will be unturned by you, no rationaT expedient neglected. The 
science of botany will engage a particular share of your atten- 
tion. Need I remind you that it is a peculiar mark of the mil- 
lennial perkily that human life shall be lengthened, and that 
the child sl4|rdie a hundred years old ? As all events are ef- 
fected by secondary causes, it is in a high degree probable, that 
this length of days will be the consequence of an increase of 
botanical knowledge. The innumerable multitude of plants, 
for which we know no use, and which nevertheless were not 
created in vain, add great strength to this conjecture. How 
happy might you justly esteem yourselves, if, by your industry, 
you could contribute to the accomplishment of this glorious 
event ! 

12. With the same views, in the legal profession you will 
exert all your abilities to punish guilt, to exculpate innocence, 
and enlarge the dominion of justice. That meanness, that in- 
fernal knavery, which multiplies needless litigations, which re- 
tards the operation of justice, which, from court to court, upon 
the most trifling pretenses, postpones trial, to glean the last 
emptyings of a client's pocket, for unjust fees of everlasting at- 
tendance, which artfully twists the meaning of Jaw to the side 
we espouse, which seizes unwarrantable advantages from the 
prepossessions, ignorance, interests and prejudices of a jury, you 
will shun, rather than death or infamy. 

13. Your reasonings will be ever fair and open, your con- 
structions of law candid, your endeavors to procure equitable 
decisions unremitted. The practice of law in this, and the 
other American states, within the last twenty years, has 
been greatly amended; but those eminent characters to whom 
we are indebted for this amendment, have met with almost in- 
surmountable obstructions to the generous design. They have 
been obliged to combat interest and prejudice, powerfully ex- 
erted to retard the reformation : especially that immovable 
bias, a fondness for the customs of our fathers. Much there- 
fore remains to be done, before the system 6an be completed. 
This is a copious field for the employment of your faculties. 
May your honest and disinterested labors, for the promotion of 
80 great and valuable a purpose, meet with the success, the re- 
ward, and the glory, due to the benefactors of mankind. 

14. But there is no scene in which these extensive views will 
be more necessary, or in which their influence will produce no- 
bler effects, than in the kindred science of legislation and civil 
government. Should the voice of your countrymen call you to 
this employment, let it not be said, let it not be thougrht, that 
you received an office for which yoa were unqualified. It is 
indispensably necessary that the person who acts in this cha- 
racter, should be thoroughly master of the laws, manners, ens* 
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toms and state, of his own, and other countries, of the history 
of every civilized nation, and in a word, of every branch of 
human knowledge. 

15. You will not, therefore, forget, that it is ad|:the multi- 
tude of its members, which makes a wise legislatore, and that 
innumerable ciphers stand but for nothing. Do not console 
yourselves with the reflection, that, if you are ignorant of the 
interests of your country, others are not; and despise the 
thought of having no other consequence, than barely to be a 
numerical addition to the legislative body. Inform yourselves 
with every species of useful knowledge. Remember that you 
are to. act for the empire of America, and tor a long succession 
of ages. 

16. Let it be your unceasing care, as well as wish, to improve 
the arts of husbandry and manufacturing, to enlarge our inland 
and foreign commerce, and to secure to these states the diffu- 
sive benefits of the American fishery. With unwearied atten- 
tion, endeavor to facilitate the execution of ju€tice, to establish 
universal good order, to repress licentiousness, to avert the 
poison of luxury, to stamp infamy on political corruption, 
to refine our manners, to improve our morals, to increase our 
naval and military strength, and to fix on an immovable basis, 
civil and religious liberty. 

17. Upon every occa-sion, let it be your glory, and the end of 
all your designs, to shine as the patrons of science, the friends 
of merit, and the brightest examples of religion and virtue. 
With legislators like these, we may laugh at the impotent 
malice of other nations, and look forward with rapture to the 
superlative grandeur and happiness of our own. 

18. In the best of all professions, that of an embassador of 
peace, these views will add one to those innumerable great and 
generous motives, which may engage you to exert your facul- 
ties for the endless happiness of the human race. When you 
remember that your lot is cast in that land, which, in such a 
multitude of circumstances, is evidently the favorite of heaven; 
when you remember that you live amongst the most free, en- 
lightened and virtuous people on earth ; when you remember 
that your labors may contribute to the hastening of that glo- 
rious period, when nations shall be spiritually born in a day; 
with what zeal, with what diligence, with what transport, must 
you be inspired ! 

19. What pains will you spare, to clear yourselves from ri- 
diculous and disagreeable defects, and to accomplish yourselves 
in learning and eloquence ! With what fervor will you check 
the career of iniquity, break the dreams of sloth, pour bahn 
into the wounded spirit, and increase the angelic raptures of 
pieiy \ Be these your views, these i^our motives, this the 
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icope of all your wishes. Proceed With alacrity to execirte the 
exalted design. Spare no labor, no prayer, to furnish your- 
selves with every human, every divine accomplishment. Leave 
nothing undone, which ought to bo done; do nothing which 
ought to be omitted. 

20. Let the transitory vanities, the visionary enjoyments of 
time, fleet by you unnoticed. Point all your views to the ele- 
vated scenes of an immortal existence, and remember that this 
life is but the dawn of your being. Encounter troubles with 
magnanimity; enjoy prosperity with moderation. Exert every 
faculty, employ every moment, to advance the glory of your 
Maker, and the sum of human happiness. With such citizens, 
with such a clergy, with such a laity, as are above described, in 
prospect, we can scarce forbear to address the enraptured hymn 
of Isaiah to our country, and sing. Arise, shine, for thy light 
is come, and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee ! Nations 
shall come to thy light, and kings to the brightness of thy rising. 



CHAPTER LXV. 

COW-TREE, OR MILK-TREE, IN SOUTH AMERICA. — FROM 

BARON Humboldt's travels. 

There grows in South America a tree, which is called by a 
Spanish name, that signifies cow-tree* It is found chiefly along 
the coast between Barbula and Maracaybo. The tree produces 
oblong pointed leaves, with a fruit somewhat fleshy, containing 
one or two nuts. From an incision in the stem, there issues, 
abundantly, a thick, glutinous, milky fluid, perfectly free from 
acrimony, and having an agreeable smell. It is drank by the 
negroes, and free people, who work on the plantations, and 
travelers drink it without any injurious effect. When exposed 
to the air, this juice presents on its surface a yellowish, cheesy 
substance, in thin layers, which are elastic, and in five or six 
days becomes sour, and afterward offensive. 

This is a very interesting fact. We can hardly imagine how 
the human species could exist without farinaceous substances, 
the flour of edible grain, and without the nutritious fluid which 
the breast of the mother supplies for infants. The amylaceous 
part of flour, -or starch, is distributed in the seeds, and deposited 
in the roots of vegetables ; while the milk we use as food", ap- 
pears to be exclusively the production of animal organization. 
Such are the impressions we receive in childhood ; and hence 
our surprise at seeing the produce of the cow-tree. A few 
drops of this vegetable fluid, impress us with an idea of tho 
power and fecundity of nature. 

This tree, with dry and leathery foliage, grows on the 
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parched side of a rock, and its large woody roots aearcely 
penetrate into the ground. For several months in the yetr, 
Its leaves are not moistened by a shower ; its branches look 
as if dead and withered ; but from its stem, when bored, flows 
a nourishing milk. It flows most freely at sunrise. At that 
time the blacks and natives are seen coming from all parts, 
with large bowls, to receive it. One imagines be sees the 
family of a shepherd, who is distributing milk to his flock. 



DOMESTIC ECONOMY, OR THE HISTORT OP-THRIPTY AND 

UNTHRIFTY. 

There is a great difference among men, in their ability to 
gain property ; but a still greater difference in their powers of 
using it to advantage. Two men may acquire the same amoant 
of money, in a given time ; yet one will prove to be a poor man, 
while the other becomes rich. A chief and essential duly in 
the management of property, is, that one man spends only the 
interest of his money, while another spends iheprincipcU. 

I know a farmer by the name of Thrifty, who manages his 
affairs in this manner. He rises early in the morning, looks to 
the condition of his house, barn, home-lot, and stock; sees that 
his cattle, horses, and hogs, are fed ; examines the tools, to see 
whether they are all in good order for the workmen ; takes 
eare that breakfast is ready in due season, and begins work in 
the cool of the day. When in the field, he keeps steadily at 
work, though not so violently as to fatigue and exhaust the body; 
nor does be stop to tell or hear long stories. When the labor 
of the day is past, he takes refreshment, and goes to rest at 
an early hour. In this manner he earns and gains money. 

When Thrifty has acquired a little property, he does not spend 
it, or let it slip from him, without use or benefit. He pays his 
taxes and debts when due or called for; so that he has no officer's 
fees to pay, nor expenses of courts. He does not frequent the 
tavern, and drink up all his earnings in liquor that does him no 
good. He puts his money to use, that is, he buys more land, or 
stock, or lends his money at interest, — in shorty he makes his 
money produce some profit or income. These savings and 
profits, though small by themselves, amount in a year to a con- 
siderable sum, and in a few years they swell to an estate. 
Thrifly becomes a wealthy farmer, with several hundred acres 
of land, and a hundred head of cattle. 

Very different is the management of Unthrifty. He Jies 
in bed till a late hour in the morning,— then rises, and goes to 
the bottle for a dram, or to the tavern for a glass of bitters. Tbas 
be spends six cents before breakfast, for a dram that makss him 
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dull and heavy aU day. He gets his breakfast late, when he 
ought to be at work. When he supposes he is ready to begin 
the work of the day, he finds he has not the necessary tools, or 
some of them are out of order ; the plow* share is to be sent 
half a mi]e to a blacksmith to be mended ; a tooth or two in a 
rake, or the handle of a hoe is broke;* or a sythe or an ax in 
to be ground. Now he is in a great hurry ; he bustles about to 
make preparations for work ; and what is done in a hurry, is ill 
done ; he loses a part of the day in getting ready, and perhaps 
the time of his workmen. At ten or eleven o'clock, he is ready 
to goto work; then comes a boy and tells him the sheep have 
escaped from the pasture, or the cows have got among his corn, 
or the hogs into the garden. He frets and storms, and runs to 
drive them out, — a half hour or more time is lost in driving the 
cattle from mischief, and repairing a poor, broken fence; a 
fence that answers- no purpose but to lull him into security, and 
teach his horses and .cattle to be unruly. Afler all this 
bustle, the fatigue of which is worse than common labor, Un* 
thrifty is ready to begin a day's work at twelve o'clock. Thus 
half his time is lost in supplying defects which proceed from 
want of foresight and good management. His small crops are 
damaged or destroyed by unruly cattle. His barn is open and 
leaky; and what little he gathers, is injured by the rain and 
snow. His house is in a Yi'ie condition ; the shingles and clap- 
boards fall off, and let in the water, which causes the timber, 
floors, and furniture, to decay ; and, exposed to the inclemen- 
cies of weather, his wife and children fall sick ; their time is 
lost, and the mischief closes with a ruinous train of expenses for 
medicines and physicians. Afler dragging out some years of 
disappointment, misery, and poverty, the lawyer and the sherif 
sweep away the scanty remains of his estate. This is the his- 
tory of Unthkifty, — his principal is spent, — he has no interest. 
Not unlike this, is the history of the grog-drinker. This 
man wonders why he does not thrive in the world ; he cannot 
see the reason why his neighbor Temperance should be more 
prosperous than, himself ; but in truth, he makes no calculations. 
Ten cents a day for grog, is a small sum, he thinks, which can 
hurt no man ! But let us make an estimate ; arithmetic is 
very useful for a man who ventures to spend small sums every 
day. Ten cents a day amount in a year to thirty-six dollars 
and a half; a q|im sufficient to buy a good farm-horse! This 
surely is no small sum for a farmer or mechanic. But in ten 
years, this sum amounts to three hundred and sixty-five dol- 
lars, besides interest in the mean time ! What an amount is 
this for drams and bitters in ten years ! it is money enough 
to build a small house ! But look at the amount in thirty years! 
One thousand and ninety-five dollars ! What a vast sum to 
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run down one man's throat in liquor ! a sum that will buy ft 
farm sufficient to maintain a small family. Suppose a family 
to consume a quart of spirits in a day, at twenty-five cents a 
quart. The amount of this in a year, is ninety-one dollars and 
a quarter; in ten years, nine hundred and twelve dollars and a 
half; and in thirty years, two tliousand seven hundred and 
thirty-seven dollars and a half! A great estate may thus be 
consumed in a single quart of rum ! What mischief is done by 
the love of spiritous liquors ! 

But, says the laboring man, "I cannot work without spirits; 
I must have something to give me strength." Then drink 
something that will give durable nourishment. Of all the sub- 
stances taken into the stomach, spiritous liquors contain the 
least nutriment, and add the least to bodily vigor. Malt liquors, 
melasses and water, milk and water, contain nutriment, and 
even cider is not wholly destitute of it; but distilled spiritous 
liquors contain little or none. 

But, says the laborer or the traveler, "spiritous liquors warm 
the stomach, and are very useful- in cold weather." No, this 
is not correct. Spirits enliven the feelings for half an hour; 
but leave the body more dull, languid and cold, than it was be- 
fore. A man will freeze the sooner fbr drinking spirits of any 
kind. If a man wishes to guard against cold, let him eat a 
biscuit, a bit of bread, or a meal of victuals. Four ounces of 
•bread will give a more durable warmth to the body, than a gal- 
lon of spirits. Food is the natural stimulant, or exciting power, 
of the human body ; it gives warmth and strength, and does' 
not leave the body, as spirit does, more feeble and languid. 
The practice of drinking spirits gives a man red eyes, a bloated 
face, and an empty purse. It injures the liver, produces dropsy, 
occasions a trembling of the joints and limbs, and closes life 
with a slow decay or palsy. This is a short history of the 
drinker of distilled spirits. If a few drinking men are found 
to be exceptions to this account, still the remarks are true, as 
they apply to most cases. Spiritous liquors shorten more 
lives than famine, pestilence, and the sword ! 



PRECEPTS CONCERNING SOCIAL RELATIONS. 

Art thou a young man, seeking for a partner for life.^ Obey 
the ordinance of God, and become a useful member of society. 
But be not in haste to marry, and let thy choice be directed by 
wisdom. 

Is a woman devoted to dress and amusement ? Is she de- 
lighted with her own praise, or an admirer of her own beauty? 
Is she given to much talking and load laughter .' If her feet 
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l^ide not at home, and her eyes rove with boldness on the faces 
of men, tarn thy feet from her, and suffer not thy heart to be 
ensnared by thy fancy. 

But when thou findest sensibility of heart, joined with sofl^ 
nes8 of manners, — an accomplished mind, and religion, united 
with sweetness of temper, modest deportment, and a love of 
domestic life ; such is the woman who will divide the sorrows 
and double the joys of thy life. Take her to thyself; she is 
worthy to be thy nearest friend, thy companion, the wife of 
thy bosom. 

Art thou a young woman, wishing to know thy future des- 
tiny ? Be cautious in listening to the addresses of men. Art 
thou pleased with smiles and flattering words? Remember 
that man often smiles and flatters most, when he would betray 
tbee. 

Listen to no sofl persuasion, till a long acquaintance and 
a steady respectful conduct have given thee proof of the pure 
attachment and honorable views of thy lover. Is thy suitor 
addicted to low vices ? is he profane ? is he a gambler ? a tip- 
pler ? a spendthrift ? a haunter of taverns ? has he lived in 
idleness and pleasure ? has he acquired a contempt for thy sex 
in vile company ? and above all, is he a scofler at religion? 
Banish such a man from thy presence ; his heart is false, and 
bis hand would lead thee to wretchedness and ruin. 

Art thou a husband? Treat thy wife with tenderness and 
respect ; reprove her faults with gentleness; be faithful to her 
in love ; give up thy heart to her in confidence, and alleviate 
her cares. 

Art thou a wife ? Respect thy husband; oppose him not un- 
reasonably, but yield thy will to his, and thou shalt be blest 
with peace and concord ; study to make him respectable, as 
well for thy own sake, as for bis; hide his faults; be con- 
stant in thy love; and devote thy time to the care and educa- 
tion of the dear pledges of thy love. 

Art thou a parent ? Teach thy children obedience ; teach 
them temperance, justice, diligence in useful occupations; 
teach them science ; teach them the social virtues, and fortify 
thy precepts by thy own example : above all, teach them reli- 
gion. Science and virtue- will make them respectable in this 
life ; religion and piety alone can secure to them happiness in 
the life to come. 

Art thou a brother or a sister ? Honor thy character,- by living 
in the bonds of affection with thy brethren. Be kind ; be con- 
descending. Is thy brother in adversity? assist him; is thy 
sister in distress? adminbter to her necessities, and alleviate 
her cares. 

Art tbott a son or « daughter ? Be grateful to thy father, for 

18 
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he gave thee life ; and to thy mother, for she BUstained thee* 
Piety in a child » is sweeter than the incense of Persia ; yea, 
more delicious than odors, wafled,by western gales, from a field 
of Arabian spices. Hear the words of thy father, for they are 
spoken for thy good : give ear to the admonitions of thy mother, 
for they proceed from her tenderest love. Honor their gray 
hairs, and support them in the evening of life : and thy own 
children, in reverence for thy example, shall repay thy piety 
with filial love and duty. 



CHAPTER LXVI. 

OMNIPRESENCE AND OMNISCIENCE OF GOD. 

The substance of the following remarks is from Addison^ 9 wh- 

iingt, — Spectator i Volume 8. 

1. Yesterday, about sunset, I was walking in the open field, 
till night approached. At first 1 amused myself with the rich- 
ness and variety of colors, which appeared in the western parts 
of heaven : in proportion as they faded, several stars appeared, 
one afler another, till the whole firmament was in a glow. The 
blueness of the sky was enlivened by the season of the year, 
and by the rays of the heavenly luminaries. The galaxy ap- 
peared in most beautiful white. 

2. To complete the scene, the full moon rose at length in 
unclouded majesty, and opened to the eye a new picture of na- 
ture, which was more finely shaded, and disposed among softer 
lights, than that which the sun had before disclosed to us. 

3. As I was surveying the moon, walking in her brightness, 
snd proceeding among the constellations ; a thought rose in 
me, which, I believe, very oflen perplexes and disturbs men of 
contemplative habits. David himself fell into it, in that reflec- 
tion: ^* When I consider the heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
the moon and the stars which thou hast ordained ; what is 
man, that thou art mindful of him, and the son of man, that thou 
regardest him!" 

4. In the same manner, when I considered that infinite host 
of stars, or rather suns, which were then shining upon me, with 
the innumerable planets, or worlds, which were moving round 
their respective suns, the centers of their systems; when I still 
enlarged the idea, and supposed another heaven of suns, rising 
still above this which we see, and these still enlightened by 
a superior firmament of luminaries, so distant that they may 
appear to the inhabitants of the former, as the stars do to us; I 
could not but reflect on that little, insignificant figure, which I 
myself bear amidst the immensity of Cfod's works. 

5. Were the sun, and all the host of planetary worlds that 
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move about him, utterly annihilated, they would not be missed, 
more than a grain of sand upon the sea-shore. The space 
tkey possess is so exceedingly small, in comparison of the 
whole, that their extinction would scarcely cause a blank in 
the creation. 

6. The chasm would be imperceptible to an eye that could 
take in the whole compass of creation. We see many stars by 
the help of glasses, which we do not discover with the naked 
eyes; and the greater the magnifying powers of our telescopes 
are, the more worlds are brought within our view. Huygens, 
the astronomer, carries his ideas so far, as to think it not im- 
possible there may be stars whose light has not yet traveled to 
this globe. 

7. In contemplating this subject, I could not but consider 
myself as very insignificant, and not worthy of the smallest re- 
gard of that great Being who had so vast a work under his su- 
perintendence. I was afraid of being overlooked amidst the 
immensity of created things, and lost among that infinite vari- 
ety of creatures, which, in all probability, swarm through the 
immeasurable regions of matter. 

8. In order to correct this mortifying thought, I considered 
it as arising from the narrow conceptions which we are apt to 
entertain of the Divine Being. We are so imperfect, that we 
cannot attend to many difierent objects at the same time. Our 
views ^re limited, and our observations confined to a few ob- 
jects. The widest sphere of our observations is very circum- 
scribed. 

9. To extinguish this melancholy thought of being overlpok- 
ed by our Maker, in the multiplicity of his works, we must con- 
sider, in the first place, that God is omnipresent, and in the 
(second place, that he is omniscient. He pervades, he actuates, 
he supports, the whole frame of nature. His creation, and 
every part of it, is full of ^is presence. His substance is within 
the substance of every being, material or immaterial. Nothing 
which he has made is so small, so distant, or so inconsiderable, 
that he does not essentially inhabit it. 

10. The omniscience of God proceeds, by necessity, from his 
omnipresence. He cannot but be conscious of every motion 
that arises in the whole material universe, which he essentially 
pervades, and of every thought in the intellectual world, to 
every part of which he is intimately united. He cannot but 
know every thing in which he resides. Were the soul to leave 
the body, and start, in an instant, beyond the bounds of crea- 
tion, and continue its progress for millions of ages, through in- 
finite space ; it would still find itself within the embrace of its 
C reator, and encompassed with the immensity of the Godhead. 

11. In this view of God's omnipresence and omniscience, 
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every uncomfortable thoue^ht Tanishes. The Creator cannot 
but regard every being he has made ; he is privy to ali their 
thoughts ; he governs all their movements ; he decides all their 
destinies. The minutest atom of created things is under his 
inspection and control. But he regards all his intelligent crea- 
ture? with mercy, and never forsakes those who commend 
themselves to his notice and favor, by a humble confidence in 
his goodness, his power and his faithfulness. 

12. How disconsolate must be that intelligent being, who 
knows that his Maker is present with him, but, wanting the 
love of his perfections, can derive no satisfaction from his 
presence ! How deplorable must be the condition of such a 
beiog, when constantly exposed to the wrath of the Almighty! 
But howhappy must be that intelligent bei Jg, who is sensible of 
his Maker's presence, by its effects in protecting hira from evi>» 
and giving peace to his sou) ! 



CHAPTER LXVn. 

ON THE COMMANDMENTS. 
FIRST COMMANDMENT. 

1. Supreme love to Godi — The first and great commandment^ 
Christ has informed us, is, to love the Lord our God, with all 
the heart, and soul, and streng^th, and mind. And why .^ For 
this obvious reason : that God is the greatest and best being, 
indeed the only perfectly ^ood being in the universe. This 
command, then, is in accordaoce with our reason, for that which 
is the best is most desirable, and tends most to our happiness. But 
in addition to this fitness, gratitude to God, our creator and 
constant benefactor, demands our warmest affections, for having 
made us what we are, for giving us all we have, and for o? 
fering us all we can desire, in a future life. Besides, supreme 
love to God leads or inclines us to love his works, his laws, and 
his intelligent creatures. In short, it is the source of all good 
motives and principles in the human heart; and the exercise of 
this supreme love is a perpetual source of happiness to us in 
this life. In demanding this love, then, from men, God has 
consulted our happiness no less than his own glory. Here the 
two things are in perfect harmony. 

SECOND COMMANDMENT. 

2. Love to our fellow 'men* — Christ informs u6 that the second 
command is like the first, " Thou shalt love thy neighbor aa 
thyself." The reasons are obvious : men are all one family, 
the children of the same father, formed with like capaeities for 
improvement and enjoyment, and destined to the same end« 
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The indiyiduals of this great family are more or less dependent 
on each other ; and while each is bound to take care of himself 
and his own connections, he is bound so to conduct his own af- 
fairs, as not to injure or annoy his neighbors : on the other hand, 
he is bound, by the law of kindness, and the comma|id of God, 
to do them good, whenever he can do it without injury to him- 
self; and further, he is bound to relieve them in want and dis- 
tress, even when such relief requires a sacrifice of time, labor 
or property. And the performance of these duties is accompa- 
nied with a reward, even in this life : for it gives us pain to see 
others in distress ; we are always happier for making or seeing 
others happy. In this we observe, that God's command tends 
to advance our own happiness. 

In the two commandments above mentioned, Christ has com- 
prised the substance of the moral law, or the whole of religion. 
It is love to God and love to man. 

3. Idolatry. — Fn the second commandment delivered to Mo- 
ees on mount Sinai, the worship of images, pictures, statues, 
or the likeness of any created thing, is strictly prohibited. But 
a large portion of mankind have never known this prohibition, 
and they constantly worship images. This is idolatry, that 
abominable sin which God hates ; the sin which oflen brought 
most terrible judgments upon the Israelites. And if any per- 
sons, professing to belong to the denomination of christians, 
adore images or pictures, or pay homage or divine honors, to 
any created being, they violate the express command of God. 
*^ Thou shalt worship the Lord thv God, and him only shalt 
thou serve," is the express command of God. Deuteronomy,, 
vi. 13: X. 20. Matt. iv. 10. 

4. The adoration of images, whether made of wood, stone, 
silver, or gold, and of pictures on wood or canvas, is a mark of 
extreme stupidity, and shows the degraded state of human 
reason. Nor is it much less stupid to pray to saints or departed 
spirits. What can they do for men on earth? '^^^7 cannot 
know who prays to then), nor what they pray for. They are 
not present with the worshiper ; they are not omnipresent ; and 
If they were, they could not help him. How degraded, how 
blind, and wretchedly ignorant, must be the persons who be- 
lieve that pictures, or Images^ or departed souls, can afford 
them any assistance 1 

THIRD COMMANDMENT. 

5. Profaneness. — Among the sins prohibited by God, is pro- 
faneness. ** Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God 
in vain.*' This forbids all oaths and vain swearing, in which 
the name of the Supreme Being is used with levity and irre- 
verence. Such ase of God's name implies^ in the gailty person. 
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a want of due regard to the majesty of God ; and it tends to 
bring his sacred name and attributes into contempt with others* 
Then, a contempt of God leads to a disregard of his word, and 
an open violation of his laws. Nothing can be more pernicious 
Chan such contempt ; for *' the fear of God is the beginning of 
wisdom;" it is the spring, the source, of all religion and piety; 
it is this fear which operates as the most powerful restraint on 
all the evil propensities of mankind ; it is that, without which 
there can be no effectual restraint of human passions, of lust, 
ambition, anger, and revenge. To weaken that fear in the 
human mind, is a great evil; to banish it, is to destroy the 
foundation of all religion and morals. 

6. And of what use is profanity ? Was any man ever wiser 
or happier for an irreverent use of God's name? Did any man 
ever gain respect, or pleasure, or property, by profane swear- 
ing ? Not at all ; it is the most foolish and useless, as well 
as one one of the most low, vulgar vices, that a man can 
commit. And in females, how shocking, how detestable ! Ib 
this prohibition then, God, who requires from us supreme re« 
verence, forbids nothing that is for our interest, our honor, or 
our happiness ; but that only which is useless, and degrading 
to ourselves. Here again is a perfect coincidence of God's 
will with our own interest and reputation. 

FOURTH COMMANDMENT. 

7. The sabhath. — ^^ Remember the sabbath-day and keep it 
holy," is the express command of God. The sabbath was in- 
stituted in commemoration of God's finishing the work of crea- 
tion. It was enjoined upon men for other important purposes, 
particularly for giving rest and refreshment to man and beast, 
when weary by labor; and to give man one day in seven, to be 
consecrated to the immediate service of God. This service of 
God is the means prescribed for improvement in divine know- 
ledge; in religious and moral instruction, which is necessary to 
guide us in the way of truth and duty in this life, and to pre- 
pare us for the enjoyment of heavenly bliss in a future world. 
In all respects, the sabbath is a most important institution ; sa 
important, that, where it is not observed, men degenerate not 
only in religion, but in morals and manners; and become a kind 
of half-savages. 

8. What can be more offensive to the author of all our 
blessings, than a habitual neglect of this institution f How re- 
proachful ts it to men, who are every moment dependent on 
the sustaining power of the Almighty, to refuse a portion of 
their time to Team his will, to praise his goodness, and suppli- 
cate his favors, and the forgiveness of their offenses f The rest' 
of the sabbath is yery useful in recruiting the atreagth of the 
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body, and necessary in the formation of the moral and religious 
character. In both respects, the command of God tends to the 
interest and happiness of men, as well as to his glory, 

FIFTH COMMi^NDMEMT. 

9. Obedience to parents* — ^^ Honor thy father and thy moth- 
er," is another express command of God. This duty has a 
special reference to the good order of society. Parents are the 
natural guardians and governors, of their children, during their 
infancy and childhood. It is made the duty of parents to pro- 
vide for them food, clothing and instruction ; and a sense of 
this duty is strongly fortified by the affection of parents for their 
children. In return, children are commanded to obey their pa- 
rents. Eph.vi. 1. No duties of men in society are more impor- 
tant to peace and good order, than those of parents and children. 

10. Families are the origin of nations ; the principles instilled 
into youth in families, and the habits, there formed, are the 
^erms of the principles and habits of society and nations. If 
children are left without restraint and culture in early life, 
many or most of them will be rude in manners, and turbulent 
members of society. On the other hand, the subordination of 
children in families, tends to favor subordination in citizens : 
respect for parents generates respect for rulers and laws; at 
the same time, it cherishes and invigorates all the kindly affec- 
tions, which are essential to domestic happiness. In this com- 
mand, then, we see the entire coincidence between the will of 
God and our own interest and happiness. 

SIXTH COMMANDMENT. 

11. Homicide. — Homicide, or the killing of one man by an- 
other, is expressly forbid by God's law, '* Thou shalt not kill." 
This prohibition extends to murder, manslaughter, and other 
species of intentional killing. This is one of the most aggra- 
vated crimes which can be perpetrated by men : so enormous 
is it, that the punishment of it, both by divine and human laws, 
is death, " Whoever sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed." Gen. ix. 6. Life is the gift of God; and nei- 
ther has one man a right to take another's life, without a legal 
judgment for that purpose ; nor has a man a right to put an end 
to his own life. Suicide, as well as murder, is a foul crime. If 
one man were permitted to kill another, what a horrible world 
would this be ! No man would be safe a single day ; we should 
be in terror by day and terror by night. 

12. But we are not only prohibited from killing others by 
violence ; we are forbid to do any thin^ knowingly which will 
destroy life. We are required to avoid any act which, in its 
consequences, may impair health. Thus we may not sell or 
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give to others unwholesome food or drugs ; we may not furnish 
food or drinks which tend to shorten life ; we may not injnre 
our own health, by excess in eating, or drinking, or labor ; nor 
can we innocently require such excess of labor in our servants, 
or demand of them such an exposure, as to put their lives in 
peril. In this prohibition, we see the goodness of God in guard- 
ing our safety. 

SEVENTH COMMANDMENT. 

13. Lewdness, — All carnal intercourse between the sexes, 
except in lawful marriage, is forbidden. The evils that pro- 
ceed from a violation of God's law on this subject, are unspeak- 
ably great. The injuries to health, the dissipation of property, 
the ruin of female character, the destruction of family happi- 
ness, and the abandonment of all moral and religious principle, 
with the final loss of the soul, are among the woful consequen- 
ces of this wickedness. The institution of marriage was in- 
tended to prevent a promiscuous intercourse of sexes, which 
flinks men to brutes ; also to preserve chastity, and to foster all 
the kind and tender affections that contribute to bind society 
together, prevent broils, jealousy and hatred, and unite man- 
kind in harmony and peace. The man that disturbs the peace 
of a family, by leading astray one of its members, incurs guilt 
next to that of murder. The restraints laid upon mankind by 
the law of God, in this particular, are essential to human hap- 
piness. 

EIGHTH COMMANDMENT. 

14. Theft, — *^ Thou shalt not steal," is the brief command of 
God, which comprises the prohibition of taking property from 
others unjustly, in any manner whatever. In a strict legal 
sense, thefl is only the taking of property from anoiher ptivately 
and fraudulently, or with a felonious intent ; but in a scriptural 
sense, it includes robbery and piracy. And why is theft immo- 
ral ? Because God has forbidden it. But it is immoral, also, 
for reasons arising from our own rights. Our right to property 
proceeds from our personal labor in acquiring it^ from purchase 
or from gifl. If a man earns a hundred dollars by his labor, 
that labor is a personal sacrifice, of which the money is the re- 
ward. If another man steals that hundred dollars, he takes 
the value of his services ; that is, he has the use of the other 
man's limbs, without a consideration. This would be unjust; 
hence it is the law of God and of man, that every man shall en- 
joy, safely and quietly, what he earns, what he buys with his 
earnings, and what is given or bequeathed to him, as the earn- 
ings of other«« 
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NINTH COMMANDMENT. 

15. Falsehood, — The command of God on this subject is, 
" Thou shalt not bear false testimony against thy neighbor I" 
In other words, thou shalt not utter any thing false, to the pre- 
judice of thy neighbor. This command forbids all lying, as well 
as false testimony in a cuurt. Lying consists not only in a^ 
firming what one knows to be false, but in any action that is 
intended to deceive. This may be by a nod of the head, lor a 
motion of the finger. But the prohibition has an especial re- 
ference to slander or defamation. This is one of the most 
common, as well as most mischievous vices. A person's repu- 
tation is his most valuable possession; indeed, without a good 
name, a man of sensibility cannot enjoy any possession. Slan* 
der may be by direct falsehood or lying respecting another ; or 
by propagating evil reports from others, knowing them to'be 
false. Whatever is said with a view to lessen the reputation 
of others, must proceed from a malignant heart. That which 
is false ought never to be reported ; and in many cases, truth, 
to the prejudice of another, ought n6t to be tojd. 

16. Lying' and perjury. — Whenever a man 6ommuhicates to 
another that which is false, making him to believe what is not 
true, with the intention to mislead him, he is guilty of iying. 
Truth is all-important in the intercourse of men. We are con- 
nected in society by a thousand relations in business, which are 
necessary to our welfare ; and which cannot be disturbed with- 
out serious injury. Falsehood destroys confidence in neighbor- 
hoods, fills men with distrust and jealousy; interrupts the bar- 
monious^ transaction of business ; often occasions loss of pro- 
perty, quarrels, law-suits and endless broils. 

Perjury, or swearing falsely in courts of law and equity, is 
the more criminal, as it may produce immense irgustice, and 
even destroy life. 

17. Punishment of falsehood. — What advantage is gained by 
defamation, lying, or perjury ? Suppose a person to gain a little 
property or transient gratification, by deception: what is the 
consequence? If he is not detected, he must be forever tortu- 
red by a guilty conscience, for guilt never leaves a man at ease: 
and if detected, he is universally despised and shunned ; he for- 
feits the esteem and confidence of all others, and especially of 
all good men, whose esteem is most valuable; he is distrusted 
in all his declarations ; he is degraded. Such is his punishment 
in this life. But God is a God of truth: he requires truth in 
men ; and he has declared that '^ all liars shall have their part 
in the lake that burns with fire and brimstone." Rev. xxi. 8. 
In forbidding slander, falsehood and perjury, therefore, God lias 
established a rule of action for our benefit^ no less than for the 
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glory of his character, and the consistency of his moral gOTern* 
ment. 

TENTH COMMANDMENT. 

17. Coveting. — The prohibitions in this command restrain us 
from coveting the goods of our neighbors. We are, then, not 
only forbid to obtain by thefl or fraud what belongs to others; 
but we may not even desire their possessions, whicn Providence 
has withheld from us. This desire oflen or generally proceeds 
from envy, inordinate ambition, or from discontent with the al- 
lotments of Providence. This prohibition extends to render 
sinful all gaming, lotteries, and rash enterprises for the sake of 
gain. We are bound to rest contented with the portion of prop- 
erty which we gain by honest industry and other lawful means. 
What loads of guilt are incurred by men whose inordinate de- 
sire of riches leads them to the use of every species of unlawful 
means ! What detestable and criminal schemes do men devise 
and practice, to gain office and superiority of station ! With what 
envy do the poor pflen behold the rich ; and perhaps when the 
rich man has gained, by laborious industry, a condition which 
the idle and the vicious will not labor to obtain ! But all repi- 
ning at the affluence of others, is forbidden by God ; and this 
prohibition is for our good ; for without contentment there can 
be little or no happiness in life. 



CHAPTER LXVIII. 

EVILS OF INTEMPERANCE. — BT DR. L. BEECHER. 

1. The effects of intemperance, upon the health and physical 
energies of a nation, are not to be overlooked or lightly -es- 
teemed. 

No fact is more certain than the transmission of temperament 
and of physical constitution, according to the predominant moral 
condition of society, from age to age. Luxury produces ef- 
feminacy, and transmits to other generations imbecility and 
<]isease. Bring up the generation of the Romans, who carried 
victory over the world, and place them beside the efieminate 
Italians of the present day, and the effect of crime upon cqq- 
Btitution will be sufficiently apparent. Excesses unmake the 
man. The stature dwindles, the joints are loosely compacted, 
and the muscular fiber has lost its elastic tone. No giant's 
bones will be found in the cemeteries of a nation, over whom, 
for centuries, the waves of intemperance have rolled ; and no 
unwieldy iron armor, the annoyance and defense of other days, 
will be dug up as memorials of departed glory. 

2. The duration of human life, and the relative amount of 
beAhh or disease, will manifestly vary, according to the amount 
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of ardent spirits consumed in the land. Even now, no small 
proportion of the deaths which annually make up our national 
bills of mortality, are cases of those who have been brought to 
an untimely end, and who have, directly or indirectly, fallen 
victims to the deleterious influence of ardent spirits; fulfilling, 
with fearful accuracy, the prediction, ^^the wicked shall not 
live out half their days." As the jackal follows the lion, to 
prey upon the slain, so do disease and death wait on the foot- 
steps of inebriation. The free and universal use of intoxica- 
ting liquors, for a few centuries, cannot fail to bring down 
ear race from the majestic, athletic forms of our fathers, to 
the similitude of a despicable and puny race of men. Already 
the commencement of the decline is manifest, and the consum- 
mation of it, should the causes continue, will not linger. 

3. The injurious influence of general intemperance upon na- 
tional intellect, is equally certain, and not less to be deprecated. 

To the action of a powerful mind, a vigorous muscular frame 
is, as a general rule, indispensable. Like heavy ordnance, the 
mind, in its efibrts, recoils on the body, and will soon shake 
down a puny frame. The mental action and physical reac- 
tion must be equal, — or finding her energies unsustain^, the 
mind itself becomes discouraged, and fdls into despondency 
and imbecility. The flow of animal spirits, the fire and vigor 
of the imagination, the fullness and power of feeling, the com- 
prehension and grasp of thought, the fire of the eye, the tones 
of the voice, and the electrical energy of utterance, all depend 
upon the healthful and vigorous tone of the animal system ; and 
by whatever means the body is unstrung, the spirit languishes. 

4. Ccesar, when he had a fever once, and cried, *< give me 
some drink, Titinius," was not that god who afterwards over- 
turned the republic, and reigned without a rival ; and Bona- 
parte, it has been said, lost the Russian campaign by a fever. 
The greatest poets and orators who stand on the records of 
immortality, flourished in the iron age, before the habits of ef- 
feminacy had unharnessed the body, and unstrung the mind. 
This is true of Homer, and Demosthenes, and Milton ; and if 
Virgil and Cicero are to be classed with them, it is not without 
a manifest abatement of vigor for beauty, produced by the pro- 
gress of voluptuousness in the age in which they lived. 

5* The giant writers of Scotland, are, some of them, men of 
threescore and ten, who still go forth to the athletic sports of 
their youthful days, with undiminished elasticity. The taper 
fingers of modem effeminacy, never wielded such a pen as these 
men wield, and never will. 

The taste may be cultivated, in alliance with effeminacy, and 
music may flourish, while all that is manly is upon the decline 
and^there may be some fitful flashes of imagination in poetry, 
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which are the offspring of a capricious, nervous excitability ) 
and perhaps there may be sometimes an unimpassioned stillness 
of soul in a feeble body, which shall capacitate for simple intel- 
lectual discrimination. But that fullness of soul, and diversi* 
fied energy of mind, which is indispensable to national talent, in 
all its diversified application, can be found only in alliance with 
an undcbased and vigorous muscular system. 

6. The history of the world confirms this conclusion. Egypt, 
once at the head of nations, has, under the weight of her own 
effeminacy, gone down to the dust. The victories of Greece 
let in upon her the luxuries of the east, and covered her glory 
with a night of ages. And Rome, whose iron foot trod down 
the nations, and shook the earth, witnessed, in her latter days, 
faintness of heart, and the shield of the mighty vilely cast 
away. 

The effect of intemperance upon the military prowess oft 
nation, cannot but be great and evil. The mortality in the 
seasoning of recruits, already half-destroyed by intemperance, 
will be double to that experienced among hardy and temperate 
men. 

7. If in the early wars of our country, the mortality of the 
camp had been as great as it has been, since intemperance has 
facilitated the raising of recruits. New England would have 
been depopulated, Philip had remained lord of his wilderness, 
or the French had driven our fathers into the sea, extending 
from Canada to Cape Horn the empire of despotism and super- 
stition. An army, whose energy in conflict depends on the ex- 
citement of ardent spirits, cannot possess the coolness nor sus- 
tain the shock of a powerful onset, like an army of determined, 
temperate men. It was the religious principle and temperance 
of Cromwell's army, that made it terrible to the licentious 
troops of Charles the First. 

8. The effect of intemperance upon the patriotism of a na- 
tion, is neither obscure nor doubtful. When excess has de* 
spoiled the man of the natural affections of husband, father, 
brother, and friend, and thrust him down to the condition of an 
animal ; we are not to expect of him comprehensive views, and 
a disinterested regard for his country. His . patriotism may 
serve as a theme of sinister profession, or inebriate boasting. 
But, what is the patriotism which loves only in words, and in 
general, ^nd violates in detail all the relative duties on which 
the welfare of country depends ! 

The man might as well talk of justice and mercy, who robs 
and murders upon the highway, as he whose example b pesti- 
ferous, and whose presence withers the tender charities of life, 
and perpetuates weeping, lamentation, and woe. A nation of 
Jrunkards would constitute a hell. 



^. TTpon the nation^] 'coiutdence, or moral principle, the ^* 
fbctBtyf interoperonce are deadly. 

It obliterates the fear of th« Lord, and a sense of accounta* 
bility, paralyKos the power of conscience, and hardens the 
heart, «nd turns out upon society a sordid, selfish, ferocious 
«nimal. 

Upon national industry, the effects of intemperance are mani- 
fest and mischievous. 

The results of national industry depend on the amount of 
well-directed intellectual and physical pow^r. But intempe- 
rance paralyzes and prevents both these spring ef human acttoiu 

10. In the inventory of national loss by intemperance, may 
be set down, the labor prevented by indolence, by debility, by 
cickness, by quarrels and litigation^ by gambling and idleness, 
by mistakes and misdirected effort, by improvidence and waste- 
fulness, and by the shortened date of human life and activity. 
Little wastes in great establishments, constantly occurring, may 
defeat the energies of a mighty capital. But where the intel- 
l^tual and muscular energies are raised to the working 
point, daily, by ardent spirits, until the agriculture, and com- 
merce, and arts, of a nation, Ynove on by the power of artificial 
stimuliis, that moral power cannot be maintained, which will 
guaranty fidelity, and that physical power cannot be preserved 
and well-directed, which will insure national prosperity. The 
nation, whose immense enterprise is thrust forward by the 
stimulus of ardent spirits, cannot ultimately escape debility and 
bankruptcy. 

11. When we behold an individual cut off in youth, or in 
middle age, or witness the waning energies, improvidence and 
unfaithfulness of a neighbor, it is but a single instance, and we 
become accustomed to it ; but such instances are multiplying in 
our land in every direction, and are to be found in every de- 
partment of labor, and the amount of earnings prevented ox 
squandered, is incalculable : to all which must be added, the ac- 
comulating and frightful expense incurred for the support of 
those, and their families, whom intemperance has made paupers. 

12. In every city and town, the poor-tax, crekted chiefly by 
intemperance, is augmenting. The receptacles for the poor are 

* becoming too straight for their accommodation. We roust pull 
them down, and build greater, to provide accommodations for 
the votaries of inebriation ; for the frequency of going upon the 
town, has taken away the reluctance of pride, and destroyed 
the motives to providence, which the fear of poverty and suf- 
fering once supplied. 

13. The prospect of a destitute old age, or of a suffering 
fbmily, no longer troubles the vicious portion of our commu- 
nity. They drink up their daily earnings, and bless God for 
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the poor-house, and begin to look upon it, as, <^ right, the 
drunkard's home, and contrive to arrive thither as early as idle* 
ness and excess will give them a passport to this sinecure of 
Tice. Thug is the insatiable destroyer of industry marching 
through the land, rearing poor-houses, and augmenting taxa* 
tion ; night and day, with sleepless activity, squandering pro- 
perty, cutting the sinews of industry, undermining vigor, en- 
gendering disease paralyzing intellect, impairing moral princi* 
pie, cutting short the date of life, and rolling up a national 
debt, invisible, but real and terrific as the debt of England ; 
continually transferring larger and larger bodies of men, from 
the class of contributors to the national income, to the class of 
worthless consumers. 

' 14. Add the loss sustained by the subtraction of labor, and 
the shortened date of life, to the expense of sustaining the 
poor, created by intemperance; and the nation is now taxed 
annually more than the expense which would be requisite for 
the maintenance of government, and for the support of all our 
schools and colleges, and all the religious instruction of the mo- 
tion. Already a portion of the entire capital of the nation, is 
mortgaged for the support of drunkards. There seems to be 
no other fast property in the land, but this inheritance of the 
intemperate : all other riches may make to themselves wings 
and fly away. 

15. But until the nation is bankrupt, according to the laws 
of the state, the drunkard and his family must have a home. 
Should the pauperism of cringe augment in this country, as it 
has done for a few years pad, there is nothing to stop the 
frightful results which have cotiie upon England, where proper- 
ty is abandoned, in some parishes, because the poor-tax exceeds 
the annual income. You who tire husbandmen, are accustomed 
to feel as if your houses and lands were wholly your own; hot 
if you will ascertain the per centage of annual taxation levied 
on your property for the support of the intemperate, you will 
perceive how much of your capital is held by drunkards, by a 
tenure, as sure as if held under mortgages, or deeds of war- 
ranty. Your widows and children do not take by descent 
more certainly, than the most profligate and worthless part of 
the community. 

16. Every intemperate and idle roan, whom you behold tot- 
tering about the streets, and steeping himself at the stores, re- 
gards your houses and lands as pledged to take care of him,— 
puts his hands deep, annually, into your pockets, and eats his 
bread in the sweat of your brows, instead of his own : and 
with marvelous good nature you bear it. If a robber sboold 
break loose on the highway, to levy taxation, an armed force 
would be raised to hunt bim from society. But the tipplH 
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may do it fearlessly, in open day, and not a voice is raised, not 
a finger is lifled. 

17. The effects of intemperance upon civil liberty, may not 
be lightly passed over. 

It is admitted, that intelligence and virtue are the pillars of 
republican institutions, and that the illumination of schools, and 
the moral power of religious institutions, are indispensable to 
produce this intelligence and virtue. 

But who are found so uniformly in the ranks of irreligion, as 
the intemperate? Wholike these violate the sabbath, and set 
their mouth against the heavens ; neglecting the education of 
their families, and corrupting their morals? Almost the entire 
amount of national ignorance and crime, is the offspring of in- 
temperance. Throughout the land, the intemperate are hewing 
down the pillars, and undermining the foundations of our na- 
tional edifice. Legions have besieged it, and upon every gate 
the battle-ax rings ; and still the sentinels sleep. 

18. Should the evil advance as it has done, the day is not 
far distant, when the great body of the laboring* classes of the 
community, the bones and sinews of the nation, will be con- 
taminated ; and when this is accomplished, the right of suffrage 
becomes the engine of self-destruction. For the laboring 
classes constitute an immense majority ; and when these are 
perverted by intemperance, ambition needs no better imple- 
ments, with* which to dig the grave of our liberties, and en- 
tomb our glory. 



CHAPTER LXIX. 
ADVICE TO THE YOUNG. 

1. My young friends, the first years of your life are to be 
employed in learning those things which are to make you good 
citizens, useful members of society, and candidates for a happy 
atate in another world. Among the first things you are to 
learn, are, your duties to your parents. These duties are com- 
manded by God, and are necessary to your happiness in this 
life. The commands of God are, " Honor thy father and thy 
mother." — " Children, obey your parents in all things." These 
commands are binding on all children ; they cannot be neglect- 
ed, without sin. Whatever God has commanded us to do, we 
must perform, without calling in question the propriety of the 
command. 

2. But the reasonableness of this command to obey parents^ 
is clear, and easily understood by children, even when quite youn^. 
Parents are the natural guardians of their children. It is 
ibeir ^uty to feed, clothe, protect, and educate them ; and for 



these purposes, it is proper and necessary that parents shotif^ 
have authority to direct their actions. Parents, therefore, are 
bound, by doty and by right, to govern their chUdren ; but the 
exercise of this right is to be regulated by affection. Parents 
have implanted in them a tender love for their o^pring, which 
induces them to exercise authority over them with kiminessr 

3. It is proper that parents should be intrusted with the in- 
struction of children, because children have every thing to 
learn, and parents are older, and have gained a knowledge of 
what their children want to know. Parents have learned what 
is right, and what is wroDSf; what is duty, and what is sin; 
what is useful, and what is hurtful, to children and to men. And 
as children pass the first years of their life with their parents, 
they may be continuaUy learning from their parents what is ne- 
cessary or useful in the concerns of life. 

4. It is not only proper tliat children should obey their pa- 
rents, but their obodienee should be prompt and cheerfuK A 
slow, rcluetant obedience, and that which is aecompanied with 
murmurings, is not acceptable to parents, nor to God. A sense 
of duty should make a child free and ready to comply with a 
parent's command ; and this will always be the case where the 
the child ratertains a due respect for bis parents. Love and re- 
spect render obedience easy and cheerful^ and a willing obedi- 
ence increases the confidence of parents in their children, and 
strengthens their attachment to them. But a cold and unwil- 
ling obedience, with a murmuring disposition, alienates affec- 
tion, and inclines the parent to rigor and severity in the exer- 
cise of his authority. 

5. Hence it is a primary duty of chiMron, and as much their 
interest as it is their duty, to '* Honor their father and their 
mother." This honor not only forbids the child to disobey his 
parents, but it forbids all rudeness and ill-manners towards 
them. Children should manifest their respect for their parents 
in all their actions. They should be modest and respectful in 
their company, never interrupting them in conversation, nor 
boldly contradicting them : theyshould address them as superiors, 
and yield to their opinions and admonitions. This subordina- 
tion of children to their parents, is the foundation of peace in 
families ; contributes to foster those kindly dispositions, both in 
parents and children, which are the sources of domestic hap- 
piness, and which extend their influence to all social relations 
in subsequent periods of life. 

6. Among the. first and most important troths which you are 
to learn, are those which relate toOod and religion. As soon as 
your minds become capable of reasoning, or excited by curi- 
osity to know the eauses of things, you will naturally inquire who 
made the world, who made you, and whjr were you made* Yon 
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will understand, by a moment's thought, that the things around 
you cannot have made themselves. You will be convinced that 
<v stone, or a mass of earth, cannot have made itself, as it has 
no power in itself to act or move : it must then have had a crea- 
tor, some being that had power to act or move, and to bring the 
stone into existence. 

7. You observe that plants and trees grow, but they do not 
grow in winter, when it is cold : some degree of heat is ne« 
cessary to their growth. You conclude, then, that wood, and 
vegetable matter, in itself* has not the power of growth or in- 
crease. You see various animals, as dogs, and horses, but you 
know that ihey did not create themselves ; the first animal of 
every kind must then have had a creator, distinct from the ani- 
mal himself. You see houses, and barns, and ships, but you 
know that they did not make themselves; you know they are 
made by men. You know, also, that you did not create your- 

-selves ; you began to exist at a time which you cannot remem- 
ber, and in a manner of which you have no knowledge. 

8. From such familiar observations and reflections, children 
may be convinced, with absolute certainty, that there must be 
a being who has been the creator of all the things which they 
see. Now when you think that of all the substances about 
you, not one can have been its own creator ; and when you 
see the vast multitude of things, their variety, their size, their 
curious forms and structures, you will at once conclude that the 
Being who could make such things must possess immense 
power, altogether superior to the power of any being that yoa 
se^ on the earth. You will then be led to inquire. Who is 
this Being, and where is he ? 

9. Here, not only children, but the wisest philosophers, are 
brought to a stand. We are compelled to believe that there ia 
a Being of vast and unlimited power, who has created what- 
ever we see ; but who he is, or where he is, we cannot know 
by our own observation or reason. As we cannot see this 
Being, we cannot, by the help of reason, know any thing of his* 
manner of existence, or of his power, except what we learn 
from his works, or from revelation. If we had been lefl to 
gather all our knowledge of the Creator from his works, our 
knowledge of him must have been very imperfect. But the 
Creator has not lefl mankind in ignorance on this subject. He 
has graciously revealed his character to man ; and his revela- 
tions are recorded in a book, which, by way of eminence, is 
called the bible, 

10. From the bible we learn that God is a Spirit ; henc6 we 
cannot see him. Spirit is not visible to human eyes. Yet we 
need not wonder that a substance which is invisible should pos- 
sess amazing power. We cannot see the air or wind ; yet w s 
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Iroow by olwervatioiit that this fine, eubtil fluid, ii a aabstanee 
which supports our life, and when in rapid motion, it has \m- 
men^e force. We conclude, then, that a Being, consisting of 
-pure spirit, may possess all the power necessary to the forma- 
tion of the sun, moon, and stars, and every thing that we can 
aee or feel. This great Being, in our language, is called GotU 
He is a Spirit that extends through the uniyerse. 

11. The scriptures inform us that God is not only all-power- 
fbl, but all -wise : and his wisdom is displayed in the admirable 
structure of whatever he has made; in the adaptation of every 
thing to its proper uses; in the exact order and beautiful ar- 
rangement and harmony of all parts of creation. 

The scriptures inform us, also, that God is a benevolent 
being. " God is love," and we have abundant evidence of this 
truth in the works of creation. God has not only made men 
and animals to inhabit the earth, but he has furnished the earth 
with every thing that is necessary for their support, and wel- 
fare. The earth is stocked with plants, which are food for ani- 
mals of various kinds, as well as for man ; and plants and ani- 
mals furnish man with food and clothing, and shelter from the 
inclemency of the weather. The sea, and rivers, and lakes, 
are also stocked with animals, that supply food and other con- 
veniences for man. The enrth contains inexhaustible stores 
•for supplying the wants and desires of living creatures. 

12. We learn also from the bible, that Uod is a holy being;- 
that is, he is perfectly free from any sinful attributes or disposi- 
tions. If God was a wicked or malevolent being, he would 
have contrived and formed every thing on earth to make his 
creatures miserable. Instead of this, we know from observa- 
tion as well as experience, that he has made every thing for their 
•omfort and happiness. Having learned from the scriptures, 
-iiid from the works of creation, the character of God, and that 
lie is your creator ; the next inquiry is, in what relation do yon 
■tand to your Maker, and what is his will respecting your con- 
duct? 

13. The first and most important point to be decided in your 
minds, is, that God is your supreme or sovereign ruler. On 
this point, there can be no room for doubt ; for nothing can be 
more evident than that the being who creates another, has a 
perfect, indisputable right to govern him. God has then a 
oomplete right to direct all the actions of the beings he has 
made. To the lower animals God has given certain propensi- 
ties, called instincts, which lead them to the means of their own 
subsistence and safety. 

14. Man is a being of a higher order: he is furnished with 
understanding, or intellect, and with powers of reason, by which 
^ IB able to undersUnd what God require! of bim, and ta 
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i^dge of what is right and wrong. These faculties are the at- 
tributes of the »oul, or spiritual part of man, which constitutes 
him a moral being, and exalts him to a rank in creation, much 
superior to that of any other creature on earth. 

t5. Being satisfied that God is your creator and rightful 
governor, the next inquiry is, what is his will concerning you? 
K)r what purpose did he make you and endow you with reason ? 
A wise being would not have made you without a wise purpose. 
It is very certain, then, that God requires you to perform some 
duties, and fill some useful station among other beings. 

16. The next inquiry then, is, what you are to do, and what 
you are to forbear, in order to act the part which your Maker 
has assigned to you in the world. This you cannot know with 
certainily, without the help of revelation, fiut here you are not 
lefl without the means of knowledge ; for God has revealed 
his will, and has given commands for the regulation of your 
conduct. 

17. The Bible contains the commands of God ; that book is 
full of rules to direct your conduct on earth ; and from that 
book you may obtain all you want to know, respecting your 
relation to God, and to your fellow-men, and respecting the 
duties which these relations require you to perform. Your du- 
ties are comprised in two classes ; one, including such as are to 
be performed directly to God himself; the other, those which 
are to be performed directly to your fellow-men. 

18. The first and great command is, to love the Lord your 
God with all the heart, and soul, and mind, and strength. This 
supreme love to God is the first, the great, the indispensable 
duty of every rational being. Without this, no person can'yield 
acceptable obedience to his Maker. The reasonableness of this 
command is obvious. God is a being of perfect excellence, and 
the only being of which we have any knowledge, who possesses 
this character. Goodness or holiness is the only source of real 
happiness; it is therefore necessary to be holy, in order to be 
happy. As the character of God is the only perfect model of 
holiness, it.foUows, that all God's creatures who are intended 
to be happy, must have the like character. But men will not 
aim to possess the character of holiness, unless they love it as 
the chief good. Hence the necessity of loving God with su- 
preme affection. 

19. 8in is the source of all evil. If sin was admitted into 
heaven, it would disturb the happiness of the celestial abode. 
Hence God has determined that no sinner shall be admitted 
into heaven. Before men can be received there, they must be 
purified from sin and sinful propensities. As this world is a 
state in which men are prepared for heaven, if prepared at ally it 
is indispensable, that while they are in this world, they must h« 
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purified in heart, their evil affections must be subdued, anj 
their prevailing dispositions must be holy. Thus when they 
are sanctified, and supreme love to God rules in their heart, 
they become qualified for the enjoyment of bliss, with God and 
other holy beings. 

20. It is true that, in this world, men do not become perfectly 
holy ; but God has provided a Redeemer, whose example on 

< earth was a perfect model of holy obedience to God's law, 
which example men are to imitate as far as they are able; and 
God accepts the penitent sinner's cordial faith in Christ, accom- 
panied with sincere repentance and humble submission, and 
obedience to bis commands, in the place of perfect holiness of 
character. 

21. The duties which you owe directly to God, are entire, 
unwavering faith in his promises, reverence of his character, 
and frequent prayer and worship. Unbelief is a great sin, and 
80 is profaneness, irreverence, contempt of his character and 
laws, neglect of prayer and of worship, public and private. All 
worship of images and saints, is an abomination to God ; it is 
idolatry, which is strictly forbidden in the Bible; and ail undue 
attachment to the pleasures, amusements and honors of the 
world, is a species of idolatry. 

22. The second class of duties comprehends ail such as you 
are bound to perform to your fellow-men. These duties are 
very numerous, and require to be studied with care. The ge- 
neral law on this subject is prescribed by Christ in these words, 
" Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself." You are bound to 
do that to others, which you desire them to do to you. This 
law includes all the duties of respect to superiors, aad of justice 
and kindness to all men. 

23. It has already been stated to you, that you are to obey 
your parents; and although obedience to other superiors may 
not always be required of you, yet you are bound to yield them 
due honor and respect in all the concerns of life. Nothing can 
be more improper than a neglect or violation of this respect. It 
is a beautiful anecdote recorded of the Spartan youth, that in a 
public meeting, young persons rose from their seats when a vene- 
rable old man entered the assembly. It makes no diflference 
whether the aged man is an acquaintance or a stranger ; who- 
ever he may be, always give him the precedence. la public 
places, and at public tables, it is extreme rudeness and ill-man- 
ners, for the young to thrust themselves into the highest and 
best seats. 

24. The law of kindness extends also to the treatment of 
equals. Civility requires, that to them all persons should give 
a preference ; and if they do not accept it, the offer always 
jDaaitesttB good- breeding, and wins affection. Never claim toe 
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much ; modesty will usually gain more than is demanded ; but 
arrogance will gain less. Modest, unassuming manners con- 
ciliate esteem ; bold, obtrusive manners excite resentment or 
disgust. 

25. As mankind arc all one family, the rule of loving our 
neighbor as ourselves, extends to the performance of all duties 
of kindness to persons of all nations, and all conditions of men. 
Persons of all nations, of all ranks and conditions, high and low, 
rich and poor, and of all sects or denominations, are our breth- 
ren, and our neighbors in the sense which Christ intended to 
use the word in his precept. This comprehensive rule of duty 
cannot be ■••nited by any acts of our own. Any private asso- 
ciation of men, for the purpose of contracting the rule, and con- 
fining our benevolence to such associations, is a violation of the 
divine commands. Christ healed the sick and the lame, with- 
out any regard to the nation or sect to which they belonged. 

26. One of the most important rules of social conduct is juS" 
tiee. This consists, positively, in rendering to every person what 
is due to him, and negatively, in avoiding every thing that may 
impair his rights. Justice embraces the rights of property, the 
rights of personal liberty and safety, and the rights of character. 

27. In regard to property, you are to pay punctually all your 
just debts. When a debt becomes payable to another, you 
cannot withhold or delay payment, without a violation of his 
right. By failure or delay of payment, you keep that which 
belongs to another. But the rule nf justu>A-«stAja^ tn ovatjc 
act which can aflfect the property of another. If you borrow 
any article of your neighbor, you are to use it with care, and 
not injure the value of it. If you borrow a book, or any utensil, 
and injure it, you take a portion of your neighbor's property. 
Yet heedless people, who would not steal twenty five cents 
from another, oflen think nothing of injuring a borrowed uten- 
sil, to twice or five times that amount. 

28. In like manner, one who takes a lease of a bouse or land, 
is bound to use it in such a manner as to injure it as little as 
possible. Yet how oflen do the lessees of real estate strive to 
gain as much as possible from the use of it, while they suffer 
the buildings and fences to go to rain, to the great injury of the 
owner ! This is one of the most common species of immorality. 
But all needless waste, and all diminution of the value of pro- 
perty in the l-ands of a lessee, proceeding from negligence, 
amounts to the same thing as the taking of so much of the 
owner*s property without riffht. It is not considered as steal- 
ing, but it is a species of fraud that is as really immoral as 
stealing. 

29. The command of God, *^ Thon shalt not steal," is very 
comprehensive, es^tending to the prohibitioQ of every speciea m 
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fraud. Stealing is the taking of something from the possession 
•f another, clandestinely, for one's own use. This may be done 
by entering the house of another at night, and taking his pro- 
perty ; or by taking good? from a shop 8ecrctly« or by entering 
upon another's land and taking his horse or his sheep. These 
customary modes of stealing are punishable bylaw. 

30. But there are many other ways of taking other men's 
property secretly, which are not so liable to be detected. If a 
stone is put into a bag of cotton, intended for a distant market, 
it increases the weight, and the purchaser of that bag, who 
pays for it at its weight, buys a stone, instead of its weight in 
cotton. In this case, the man who first sells the bag, knowing 
it to contain a stone, takes from the purchaser, by fraud, as 
much money as the weight of the stone produces, that is, as 
much as the same weight of cotton id worth. This is as 
criminal as it would be to enter his house and steal so much 
money. 

31. If butter or lard is put up for a foreign or distant market, 
it should be put up in a good state, and the real quality should 
be such as it appears to be. If any deception is practiced, by 
covering that which is bad by that which is good, or by other 
means, all the price of the article which it brings beyond the 
real worth, is so much money taken from the purchaser by 
fraud, which falls within the criminality of stealing. If a buyer 
of the article in fCurope or the West Indies is thus defrauded, 
he may never be able to know who has done the wrong; but 
God knows, and will punish Jhe wrong-doer. It is as immoral 
to cheat a foreigner aer to cheat a neighbor. 

32. If ot only property in money and goods is to be respected ; 
but the property in fruit, growing in orchards and gardens. A 
man's apples, pears, peaches, and melons, are as entirely his 
own, as his goods or his coin. Every person who climbs over 
a fence, or enters by a gate into another's inclosure without 
permission, is a trespasser; and if he takes fruit secretly, be 
is a thief. It makes no difference that a pear, or an apple, or 
a melon,, is of small value: a man has as exclusive a right to a 
cisnt or a melon, as he has to a dimey a dollar, or an eagle* 

33. If in a country where apples are abundant, men do not 
notice the taking of a few apples to eat, yet this indulgence is 
not to be considered as giving a right to take them. Where 
the injury is trifling, men in neighborhoods may do such things 
by consent. But there are many species of fruit so rare, as to 
be cultivated with much labor, and protected with care. Such 
fruit is oflen valued even more than money. The stealing of 
such fruit is one of the most common crimes, and as disgraceful 
to a civilized and christian people as it is common. Let every 
man or boy who enters another's inclosure and steals fruit, be 
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iSBttred he is as guilty as one who enters another's hoase, and 
takes the same value in money. 

34. If in making payment, or counting money, a mistake oc- 
curs, hy which a sum falls into your hands, which belongs to 
another person, you are as much bound by moral duty to correct 
the mistake, and restore the money to the rightful owner, as 
YOU would be not to take it by theft. If persons suppose that 
because this money falls into their hands by mistake, and the 
mistake may never be known to the person who has a right to 
the money ; this makes no difierence in the point of morality ; 
the concealment of the mistake and the keeping of the money 
are dishonest, and fall within the command, ** Thou shall not 
steal." 

35. When a man is hired to work for another by the day, the 
week, or the month, he is bound to perform what he under- 
takes; and if no particular amount of labor is promised, he is 
bound to do the work which is ordinarily done in such cases. 
If a man, hired to do a day's work, spends half the day in idle- 
ness, he defrauds his employer of a part of his due; that is, of 
one half the value of a day's labor. If the price of labor is one 
dollar for the day, then to waste half the day in idleness is to 
defraud the employer of half a dollar; this is as dishonest as to 
take half a dollar from his chest. 

36. When a mechanic contracts to build a house or a ship, 
he is bound to perform the work in the manner which is promi- 
sed. If he performs the work slightly, and with workmanship 
inferior to that which is promised and understood at the time of 
contracting, he defrauds his employer. Neglect of duty, in 
such a case, is as essentially immoral, as the positive act of ta- 
king property from another without his consent. 

37. The adulteration of liquors and drugs is extremely cri- 
minal. By adulteration, the value of a thing is diminished; 
and if an adulterated liquor or drug is sold for that which is 
genuine, a fraud is committed on the purchaser. The adulte- 
ration of wines is one of the most common and flagrant immo* 
ralities in commercial countries. The adulteration of drugs 
may be even more iniquitous, for then the physician cannot rely 
on their effects in healing the sick. All classes of people, but 
especially the common people, are continually subjected to 
frauds by such adulterations. A glass of genuine, unadultera- 
ted wine, is scarcely to be found ; and foul mixtures are often 
used as medicines, for no pure wine is to be had in the neigh- 
borhood. 

38. The modes used to defraud men in the kind, or in the 
quantity or quality of commodities offered for sale, are almost 
innumerable. They extend to almost every thing in which 
fraud is not easily detected. This is a melancholy picture of 
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the state of society ; exhibiting unequivocal evidence of the 
depravity of men. It shows that the love of money is the root 
of all evil, — a principle so powerful in the human heart, as to 
overcome all regard to truth, morality, and reputation. 

39. In all your dealings with men, let a strict regard to ve* 
racity and justice govern all your actions. Uprightness in 
dealings secures confidence; and the confidence of our fellow- 
men is the basis of reputation, and often a source of prosperity. 
Men are always ready to assist those whom they can trust ; and 
a good character in roen'of business often raises them to wealth 
and distinction. On the other hand, hypocrisy, trickishness, and 
want of punctuality and of fairness in trade, often sink men into 
meanness and poverty. Hence we see that the divine com- 
mands, which require men to be just, are adapted to advance 
their temporal as well as their spiritual interest. 

40. Not only are theft and fraud of all kinds forbidden by the 
laws of God and man, but all kinds of injury or annoyance of 
the pcacej security, rights, and prosperity of men. The prac- 
tice of boys and of men, who do mischief for sport, is as wrong 
in morality as it is degrading to the. character. To pull down 
or deface a sign -board ; to break or deface a mile-stone ; to cut 
and disfigure benches or tables, in a school-house, court-house, 
or church ; to place obstacles in the highway; to pull down or 
injure fences ; to tarnish the walls of houses or the boards of a 
fence; and similar tricks, that injure property or disturb the 
peace of society, are not only mean, but immoral. Why will 
rational beings indulge in such feats of mischief and folly ? Men 
are not made to injure and annoy one another, but to assist 
them ; not to do harm, but to do good ; not to lessen, but to in- 
crease, the prosperity and enjoyments of their fellow-men. 

41. But you are required to be just, not only to the property, 
but to the reputation, of others. A man's reputation is dearer 
to him than his property ; and he that detracts from the good 
name of another, is as criminal as the thief who takes his 
property." Say nothing of your neighbor maliciously, nor spread 
reports about him to lessen his reputation. On the other hand, 
vindicate his conduct in all cases, when you can do it with a 
clear conscience. If you cannot defend it, remain silent. 

42. Nor are you to be less careful of the rights of others, 
than of their reputation and property. By the laws of creation, 
and by our civil constitution, all men have equal rights to pro- 
tection, to liberty, and to the free enjoyment of all the benefits 
and privileges of government. All secret attempts, by asso- 
ciations or otherwise, to give to one set of men, or one party, 
advantages over another, are mean, dishonorable, and immoral. 
All secret combinations of men, to gain for themselves, or their 
party, advantages in preferments to ofiice, are trespasses upon 
ibe rigbU of otnerB. 
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43* In every condition of life, and in forming your opinions 
on every subject, let it be an established principle in regulating 
your conduct, that nothing can be honorable, which is morally 
wrong. Men who disregard or disbelieve revelation, often err 
from the true standard of honor, by substituting public opinion, 
. or false maxims, for the divine laws. The character of God, 
his holy attributes, and perfect law, constitute the only models 
and rules of excellence and true honor. Whatever deviates 
from these models and rules, must be wrong and dishonorable. 
Crime and vice are therefore not only repugnant to duty, and 
to human happiness, but are always derogatory to reputation. 
All vice implies defect and meanness in human character. 

44. In whatever laudable occupation you are destined to 
labor^ be steady in an industrious application of time. Time 
is given to you for employment, not for waste. Most men are 
obliged, to labor for subsistence ; and this is a happy arrange- 
ment of things by divine appointment ; as labor is one of the 
best preservatives both of health and of moral habits. But if you 
are not under the necessity of laboring for subsistence, let your 
time be occupied in something which shall do good to your- 
selves and your fellow-men. Idleness tends to lead men into 
vicious pleasures ; and to waste time, is to abuse the gifts of 
God. 

45. With most persons, the gaining of property is a primary 
object, and one whicj} demands wisdom in planning business, 
and assiduous care, attention, and industry in conducting it. But 
it is, perhaps, more difficult to keep property than to gain it; 
as men, while acquiring property, are more economical, and 
make more careful calculations of profit and loss, than when 
they hold large possessions. Men who inherit large posses- 
sions are particularly liable to waste their property, and fall 
into poverty. The greatest hereditary estates in this country 
are usually dissipated by the second or third generation. The 
sons and grandsons of the richest men, are often hewers of wood 
and drawers of water to' the sons and grandsons of their fa- 
ther's and grandfather's servants. 

46. As a general rule, in the expenditure of money, it is 
safest to earn money before you spend it, and to spend every 
year less than you earn. By this means, you will secure a 
comfortable subsistence, and be enabled to establish your chil- 
dren in some honest calling ; at the same time, this practice 
will furnish the means of contributing to the wants of the poor, 
and to the promotion of institutions for civilizing and christiani- 
zing heathen nations. This is a great and indispensable duty. 

47. In your mode of living, be not ambitious of adopting eve- 
ry extravagant fashion. Many fashions are not only inconve- 
nient and expensive, but inconsistent with good taste. The 

30 
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]ove of finery is of Mvage origin ; the rude inhabitant of thtf 
forest delights to deck his person with pieces of shining metal, 
with painted feathers, and with some appendage dandling from 
the ears or nose. The same love of finery infects civilized men 
•nd women, more or less, in every country, and the body it 
•domed with brilliant gems and gaudy attire. But true tastt 
demands great simplicity of dress. A well-made person is one 
of the most beautiful of all Ood's works ; and a simple, neat 
dress, displays this person to the best advantage. 

48. In all sensual indulgences, be temperate. God has 
given to all men good things for use and enjoyment ; but en- 
joyment consists in using food and drink only for the noarisb- 
ment and sustenance of the body, and all amusements and in- 
dulgences should be in moderation. Excess never affords en- 
joyment; but always brings inconvenience, pain, or disease. 
In selecting food and drink, take such as best support the 
healthy functions of the body; avoid as much as possible the 
stimulus of high-seasoned food ; and reject the use of ardent 
spirits, as the most injurious and most fatal poison. 

49. When you become entitled to exercise the right of voting 
for public officers, let it be impressed on your mind, that God 
commands you to choose for rulere, just men,icho will rule in the 

fear of God, The preservation of a republican government, 
depends on the faithful discharge of this duty; if the citizens 
neglect their duty, and place unprincipled men in office, the 
government will soon be corrupted; laws will be made, not for 
the public good, so much as for selfish or local purposes; cor- 
rupt or incompetent men will be appointed to execute the laws ; 
the public revenues will be squandered on unworthy men ; and 
the rights of the citizens will be violated or disregarded. If a 
republican government fails to secure public pn^sperity and 
happiness, it must be because the citizens neglect the divine 
commands, and elect bad men to make and administer the laws. 
Intriguing men can never be safely trusted. 

50. To young men»I would recommend that their treatment 
of feniales should be always characterized by kindness, deli- 
cacy, and respect. The tender sex look to men for protection 
and support. Females, when properly educate 1, and devoted 
to their appropriate duties, are qualified to add greatly to the 
happiness of society, and of domestic life. Endowed with finer 
sensibilities than men, they are quick to learn and to practice 
the civilities and courtesies of life ; their reputation requires the 
nice observance of the rules of decorum;' and their presence 
and example impose most salutary restraints on the ruder pas- 
sions and loss polished manners of the other sex. In the circle 
of domestic duties, they are cheerful companions of their faos- 
kttod8; they give ^raee and joy to prosperity, ^consolation aid 
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tn^pport to adversity. When we see an affectionate wife de- 
Toted to her domestic duties, cheering her husband with smiles, 
and, as a mother, carefully tending and anxiously guarding her 
children, and forming their minds to virtue and to piety ; or 
watching with conjugal or maternal tenderness over the bed of 
sickness ; we cannot fail to number among the chief temporal 
advantages of Christianity, the elevation of the female charac- 
ter. Let justice then be done to their merits; guard their 
purity ; defend their honor ; treat them with tenderness and 
respect. 

51. For a knowledge of the human heart, and the characters 
of men, it is customary to resort to the writings of Shakspeare, 
and of other dramatic authors, and to biography, novels,"* 
tales, and fictitious narratives. But, whatever amusement may 
be derived from such writings, they are not the best authorities 
for « knowledge of mankind. The most perfect maxims and 
examples for regulating your social conduct and domestic 
economy, as well as the best rules of morality and religion, are 
to he found in the Bible. The history of the Jews presents 
the true character of man in all its forms. All the traits of 
human character, good and bad ; all the passions of the human 
heart ; all the principles which guide and misguide men in so- 
ciety ; are depicted in that short history, with an artless sim- 
plicity, that has no parallel in modern writings. As to maxims 
of wisdom or prudence, the Proverbs of Solomon furnish a com- 
plete system, and sufficient, if carefully observed, to make anv 
man wise, prosperous, and happy. The observation, that '' a sou 
answer torneth away wrath," if strictly observed by men, 
would prevent half the broils and contentions that inflict wretch- 
edness on society and families. 

52. Let your first care through life, be directed to support 
and extend the influence of the christian religion, and the ob- 
servance of the sabbath. This is the only system of religion 
which has ever been offered to the consideration and accep- 
tance of men, which has even probable evidence of a divine 
original ; it is the only religion that honors the character and 
moral government of the Supreme Being; it is. the only reli- 
gion which gives even a probable account of the origin of the 
world, and of the dispensations of God toward mankind ; it is 
the only religion which teaches the character and laws of God, 
with our relations and our duties to him ; it is the only religion 
which assures us of an immortal existence ; which offers the 
means of everlasting salvation, and consoles mankind under the 
inevitable calamities of the present life. 

53. Bat, were we assured that there is to be no future life, 
and that men are to perish at death, like the beasts of the field ; 
tbe moral principiev and precepts contained in the scripturet 
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ought ta form the basis of all oar civil constitations sodlawv/ 
These principles and precepts have troth, hnmutable troth, for 
their fouodation; and they are adapted to the wants of men in 
every condition of life. They are the best principles and pre- 
cepts, because they are exactly adapted to secure the practice 
of universal justice and kindness among men; and of coarse to 
prevent crimes, war, and disorders in society/ No bamanlaws, 
dictated by different principles from those in the gospe>, can 
ever s^^cure these objects All the miseries and evils which 
men suffer from vice, crime, ambition, injustice, oppression^ 
slavery, and war, proceed from their despising or neglecting the 
precepts contained in the Bible. 

54. As the means of temporal happiness, then, the christian 
religion ought to be received and maintained with firm and 
cordial support. It is the real source of all genuine republican 
principles. It teaches the equality of men as to rights and 
duties ; and while it forbids all oppression, it commands due 
subordination to law and rulers. It requires the young to yield 
obedience to their parents, and enjoins upon men the duty of 
selecting their rulers from tlieir feljow-citizens, of mature age, 
sound wisdom, and real religion, — '' men who fear God and 
bate covetousness.*' The ecclesiastical establishments of Eu- 
rope, which serve to support tyrannical governments, are not 
the christian religion, but abuses and corruptions of it. The 
religion of Christ and his apostles, in its primitive simplicity 
and purity, unincumbered with the Wrappings of power and the 
pomp of ceremonies, is the surest basis of a republican govern* 
ment. 

55. Never cease then to give to religion, to its institutions, 
and to its ministers, your strenuous support. The clergy in this 
country are not possessed of rank and wealth ; they depend for 
their influence on their talents and learning, on their private 
virtues and public services. They are the firm supporters of 
law and good order, the friends of peace, the expounders and 
teachers of christian doctrines, the instructors of youth, the 
promoters of benevolence, of charity, and of all useful im- 
provements. During the war of the revolution, the clergy 
were generally friendly to the cause of the country. The 
present generation can hardly have a tolerable idea of the in- 
fluence of the New England clergy, in sustaining the patriotic 
exertions of the people, under the appalling discouragements 
of the war. The writer remembers their good offices with 
gratitude. Those men, therefore, who attempt to impair the in- 
fluence of that respectable order, in this country, attempt to un- 
dermine the best supports of religion ; and those who destroy 
the influence and authority of the cliristian religion, sap the 
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foundations of public orderi of liberty, and of republican 
government. 

56. For instruction, then, in social, religious, and civil duties, 
resort to the scriptures for the best precepts and most excellent 
examples for imitation. The example of unhesitating faith and 
obedience in Abraham, when he promptly prepared to offer his 
son Isaac, as a burnt-offering, at the command of God, is a per- 
fect model of that trust in God which becomes dependent 
beings. The history of Joseph furnishes one of the most 
charming examples of fraternal affection, and of filial duty and 
respect for a venerable father, ever exhibited in human life. 
Christ and his apostles presented, in their lives, the most per- 
fect example of disinterested benevolence, unaffected kindness, 
humility, patience in adversity, forgiveness of injuries, love to 
God, and to all mankind. If men would universally cultivate 
these religious affections and virtuous dispositions, with as 
much diligence as they cultivate human science and refinement 
i^f manners, the world would soon become a terrestrial paradise. 



\ f. . 
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POETRY. 

ON THE NEW YEAB, JANUARY 1, 1788w 

The circling sun, bright monarch of the day, 
Who rules the changes of this rolling sphere, 
With the mild influence of his favoring ray, 
From shades of night calls forth the opening year. 

Propitious year ! O may thy light divine 
Dispel the clouds that this new world impend,* 
On infant states with peaceful luster shine, 
And bid therr fame o'er all the world extend. 

Hail, blest Columbia ! whose embattled meads 
The crimson streams of heroes' blood have dyed^ 
Here see bright turrets rear their lofty heads, 
And domes of state adorn thy rising pride. 

Thy noble sons, with generous ardor fir*d, 
Shall gild the victories of their father's arms; 
Thy blooming fair, in innocence attir'd, 
Shall deck thy glories with unnumber'd charms. 

Now arts shall flourish in this western clime. 
And smiling commerce triumph on the main ; 
The fields shall blossom in perpetual prime, 
And fruits luxuriant robe the verdant plain. 

These are the prospects of thy golden days ; 
These the glad hopes that cheer each joyful face :^ 
Fly swifl, thou sun, diffuse thy genial rays, 
And give these blessings to our fond embrace. 

N. W. 



THE mother's farewell. 

Adieu, thou fading world ! adieu! 

In other lands my treasure lies : 
With calm indifference I view 

Thy fertile fields, thy sunny skies. 
To me no more thy beauty brings 

A single trace of pleasure here; 
Nor can it touch the thousand strings 

That kindle hope, or waken fear. 

* Alluding to the gloomy conditioB of the country, befora tb» 
ratification of the present constittttion of the United States. 
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Yet thou art beautiful, O earth !^ 

But what is beauty now to me? 
What the bright summer's laughing mirth, 

Or autumn's joyous revelry ? 
Away, away, my spirit flies, 

Away, away, to realms unknown ; 
Where love, untouched by sorrow, lies, 

And peace erects her endless throne. 

I've tried thee, and have found thee vain ; 

I grasp'd thee, and embrac'd a shade ; 
Why tempt me then to turn again? 

Whelm not the wreck thy hopes have made. 
From year to year, in restless toil; 

I've followed on in search of peace, 
And found but envy's scornful smile; 

And ended but in wretchedness. 

There was a time, — hope-then was young. 

When ev'ry path a garden seem'd ; 
When pleasure urged the hours along. 

And life with endless prospects beam'd : 
But, like the phantom of a dream, 

With life's first dawn it passed away, 
And sunk, — as sinks the crimson beam, 

When darkness ends the setting day. 

Adieu, thou fading world ! adiea ! 

In other lands my treasure lies ; 
With calm indifference I view 

Thy pleasant fields, thy sunny skies. 
To me no more thy beauty brings 

A single trace of pleasure here; 
Nor can it touch the thousand strings 

That kindle hope, or waken fear. 

Still thou art beautiful, O earth ! 

But what are all thy charms to me ? 
What the bright summer's laughing mirtb» 

Or autumn's joyous revelry ? 
Away, away, my spirit flies, 

Away, away, to realms unknown ; 
Where joy, antooched by sorrow, lies, 

And peace erects her endless throne. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE PROSPECT OF PEACE, DELIVERED 
IN YALE COLLEGE, JULY 1778. — BY JOEL BARLOW. 

See science now in lovelier charms -appear, 
Cirac'd with new garlands from the blooming fair; 
See laurel'd nymphs iii polished pages shine, 
And sapphire sweetness glow in every line. 
No more the rougher muse shall dare disgrace 
The radiant charms that deck the blushing face; 
But riding beauties scorn the tinsel show, 
The powdered coxcomb and the flaunting beau ; 
While humble merit, void of flattering wiles, 
Claims the soft glance, and wakes enlivening smiles. 
The opening luster of an angel-mind, 
Beauty's bright charms with sense superior join'd, 
Bid virtue shine, bid truth and goodness rise, 
Melt from the voice, and sparkle from the eyes ; 
While the pleased muss the gentle bosom warms, 
The first in genius, as the first in charms. 
Thus age and youth a smiling aspect wear, 
Aw'd into virtue by the leading fair; 
While the bright offspring, rising to the stage. 
Conveys the blessings to the future age. 

These arc the views that freedom's cause attend; 
These shall endure till time and nature end. 
With science crown'd, shall peace and virtue shine, 
And blest religion beam a light divine. 
Here the pure church, descending from her God, 
Shall fix on earth her long and last abode; 
Zion arise, in radiant splendors dress'd, 
By saints admired, by infidels confess'd; 
Her opening courts, in dazzling glory blaze, 
Her walls salvation, and her portals praise. 



CONTEMPT OP THE COMMON OBJECTS OF PURSUIT. 

Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honor Ibea. 
Fortune in men has some small diflerence made ; 
One flaunts in rags ; one flutters in brocade ; 
The cobler aprou'd, and the parson gown'd ; 
The friar hooded, and the monarch crown'd. 
** What differ more (you cry) than crown and cowl .^" 
I'll tell you, friend ! A wise roan and a fool. 
You'll find if once the wise man acts the monk, 
Or, cobler-like, the parson will be drunk ; 
WoHh makes the maD, and want of it the fellow; 



The rest is all but leather or prunella. 

Go ! if your ancient, but ignoble blood, 

Has crept through scoundrels ever since the flood ; 

Go ! and pretend your family is young ; 

Nor own your fathers have been fools so lon^. 

What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards ? 

Alas ! not all the blood of all the Howards. 

Look next on greatness. Say where greatness lies : — 
Where, but among the heroes and the wise. 
Heroes are all the same, it is agreed, 
From Macedonia's madman to the Swede. 
The whole strange purpose of their lives, lo find, 
Or make, an enemy of all mankind. 
Not one looks backward, onward still he goes ; 
Yet ne'er looks forward farther than his nose. 
No less alike the politic and wise; 
All sly, slow things, with circumspective eyes ; 
Men in their loose, unguarded hours they take; 
Not that themselyes are wise ; but others weak. 
But grant that those can conquer; these can cheat ; 
'Tis phrase absurd to call a villain gfeat. 
Who wickedly is wise, or madly brave. 
Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. 
Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 
Or, falling, smiles in exile, or in chains. 
Like good Aurelius let him reign ; or bleed 
Like Socrates ; that man is great indeed ! 

What's fame ? A fancied life in other's breath ; 
A thing beyond us, even before our death. 
Just what you bear's your own ; and what's unknown. 
The same (my lord !) if Tully's or your own. 
All that we feel of it, begins and ends 
In the small circle of our foes and friends; 
To all besides as much an empty shade, 
An Eugene living, as a Csesar dead ; 
Alike, or when or where they shone, or shine. 
Or on the Rubicon, or on the Rhine. 
A wit's a feather, and a chief's a rod ; 
An honest man's the noblest work of God. 
Fame, but from death a villain's name can save, 
As justice tears his body from the grave ; 
When what t' oblivion better were consign'd 
Is hung on high, to poison half mankind. 
All fame is foreign, but of true desert; 
Plays round the head ; but comes not to the heart« 
One self-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starers, and of loud huzzas; 
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Aud more true joy, Marcellus exiVd feels, 
Than Ceesar with a senate at his heels. 

In parts superior what advantage lies ? 
Tell (for you can) what is it to be wise? 
'Tis but to know how little can be known : 
To see all others' faults, and feel our own : 
Condemned in business or in arts to drudge, 
Without a second and without a judge. 
Truths would you teach, to save a sinking land, 
All fear, none aid you, and few understand. 
Painful pre-eminence! yourself to view 
Above life's weakness, and its comforts too. 

Bring then these blessings to a strict account;, 
Make fair deductions: see to what they 'mount; 
How much of other each is sure to cost; 
How each for other oft is wholly lost ; 
How inconsistent greater goods with these; 
How sometimes life is risk'd, and always ease ; 
Think ; and if still such things thy envy call. 
Say, would'st thou be the man to whom they fall ? 
To sigh for ribbons if thou art so silly, 
Mark how they grace Lord Umbra, or Sir Billy. 
Is yellow dirt the passion of thy life ? 
Look but on Gripus, or on Gripus' wife. 
If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shin'd, 
The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind ; 
Or, ravish'd with the whistling of a name, 
See Cromwell, damn'd to everlasting fame : 
If all united thy ambition 'call, 
From ancient story learn to scorn them all. 



EDWIN AND ANGELINA. 

* Turn, gentle hermit of ihe dale, 

And guide my lonely way 
To where yon taper cheers the vale 
With hospitable ray. 

For here forlorn and lost I tread. 
With fainting steps and slow ; 

Where wilds immeasurably spread, 
Seem lengthening as I go.' 

* Forbear, my son,' the hermit cries, 

' To fempt the dangerous gloom ; 
For yonder faithless phantom flies, 
To lure thee to thy doom« 
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Here to the hoaseless chUd of want 

My door is open still ; 
And though my portion is but scant, 

I give it with good-will. 

Then turn to-night, and freely share 

Whate'er ray cell bestows ; 
My rushy couch, and frugal fare, 

My blessings and repose. 

No flocks that range the valley free, 

To slaughter I condcnon ; 
Taught by that Power that pities me, 

I learn to pity them. 

But from the mountain's grassy side 

A guiltless feast I bring ; 
A scrip with herbs and fruits supplied, 

And water from the spring. 

Then, pilgrim, turn, thy cares forego ; 

All earth-born cares are wrong : 
Man wants but little here below. 

Nor wants that little long.' 

Sofl as the dew from heaven descends, 

His gentle accents fell : 
The modest stranger lowly bends, 

And follows to the cell. 

Far in a wilderness ol^scure. 

The lonely mansion lay ; 
A refuge to the neighboring poor, 

And strangers led astray. 

No stores beneath its humble thatch, 

Required a master's care ; 
The wicket, opening with a latch, 

Receiv'd the harmless pair. 

And now, when busy crowds retire. 

To take their evening rest, 
The hermit trimm'd his little ^re, 

And cheer'd his pensive guest : 

And spread his vegetable store. 

And gaily pres8'd,and smil'd; 
And skill 'd in legendary lore, 

The lingering hoan beguiled. 
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Around, in sympathetic mirth, 

Its tricks the kitten tries; 
The cricket chirups in the hearth, 

The crackling faggot flies. 

But nothing could a charm impart 
To sooth the stranger's woe ; 

For grief was heavy at his heart, 
And tears began to flow. 

His rising cares the hermit spied, 
With answering care opprest ; 

* And whence, unhappy youth,* he cried, 
' The sorrows of thy breast ? 

From better habitations spurned ? 
\ Reluctant dost thou rove ? 

Or grieve for friendship unreturn*d, 
Or unregarded love ? 

Alas ! the joys that fortune brings 

Are trifling, and decay ; 
And those who prize the paltry things. 

More trifling still than they. 

And what is friendship, but a name, 

A charm that lulls to sleep, 
A shade that follows wealth or fame. 

But leaves the wretch to weep ? 

And love is still an emptier sound, 

The modern fair one's jest; 
On earth unseen, or only found 

To warm the turtle's nest. 

For shame, fond youth ! thy sorrows hush, 
And spurn the sex,' he said : 

But while he spoke, a rising blush 
His love-lorn guest betray'd. 

Surpris'd he sees new beauties rise, 

Swift mantling to the view, 
Like colors o'er the morning skies ; 

As bright, as transient too. 

The bashful look, the rising breast, 

Alternate spread alarms ; 
The lovely stranger stands coDfest 

A maid, in all her charms ! 



And, * Ah I forgive a stranger rude, 
A wretch fonorn,* sbe cried ; 

* Whose feet unhallow'd thus iDtrade 
Where heav'n aad you resides 

Bat let a maid thy pity share, 
Whom love has taught to stray; 

Who seeks for rest, but fiads despair 
Companion of her way. 

My father liv'd beside the Tyne, 

A wealthy lord was he; 
And all his wealth was marked as mine, 

He had but only me. 

To win me from his tender arms, 

Unnumber'd suitors came; 
Who prais'd me for imputed charms, 

And felt or feign'd a flame. 

Each hour a mercenary crowd 
With richest proffers strove ; 

Among the rest, young Edwin bpw'di 
But never talk'd of love. 

In humble, simplest habit clad. 
No wealth nor power had be? 

Wisdom and worth were allele had, 
But these were all to me. 

The blossoms opening to theilay, * 

The dews of heav'n refin'd, 
Could naught of purity display. 

To emulate his mind; 

The dew,'' the blossom on the tree, 
With charms inconstant shine ; 

Their charms were his, but woe to me, 
Their constancy was mine ! 

For still I tried each fickle art, 

Importunate and vain ; 
And while his passion touch'd my heart, 

I triumphed in his pain : 

Till quite dejected with my scorn, 

He left me to my pride, 
And sought a solitude forlorn, 

In secret, where he died I 
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But mine the torrow, mine the iftuKy 
And well my life shall pay; 

ril seek the foHtude he sought, 
And stretch me where he lay. 

And there, forlorn, despairing, hid, 

ril lay me down and die : 
'Twas so for me that Edwin did. 

And so for him will I.' 

< Forbid it, heaven !' the hermit cried. 
And clasped her to his breast. 

The wond'rin^ hit one turn'd to chide, 
'Twas Edwm's self that prest. 

* Turn, Angelina, ever dear, 

My charmer, turn to see 
Thy own, thy long-lost Edwin here. 

Restored to love and thee I 

Thus let me hold thee to my heart. 

And every care resign : 
And shall we never, never part, 

My life, — my all that's mine? 

No, never from this hour to part, 
We'll live and love so true ; 

The siffh that re^ds thy constant heart. 
Shall break thy Edwin's too.' 



TO THE AUTHOR OF THE CONQUEST OP CAIfAAN- 

Written by a youth qfmndeen* 

Hail, rising genius, whose celestial fire 
Warms the glad soul to tune the sacred lyre ; 
Whose splendid lays in epic song adorn 
A theme which infidels and skeptics scorn ; 
Sing the bold feats of Joshua's valiant hand. 
Who rears his standard in Canaan's land ; 
Before whose arm, the numerous squadrons slain, 
Heap the broad field and drench the embattled plain ; 
The vanquish'd nations tremble at his frown. 
And laurel'd conquests all his labors crown. 

Shall Homer's genius dare a matchless flight. 
And soar triumphant to the realms of light? 
Shall Virgil's sweetness every grace combine. 
And lose the enraptured soul in charms divine ? 
Shall milder Tasso rear the magic throne. 
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Nor these bright ages blush his power to own ? 
Shall god-like Milton, whose subiimer lays 
Have shar'd at length the debt of envied praise. 
In sacred verse alone deserve a name, 
Without one rival to eclipse his fame f 

Your heavenly song the palm of praise demands, 
And wafts your rising fame to di^ant lands. 
Those views extensive, that exalted mind ; 
That manly firmness, and that zeal refin'd; 
That sacred fire, which, like the electric blaze. 
Darts thro* each state and beams enlivening rays, 
Glow in your breast ; you reach a fostering hand, 
To nourish science and^dorn the land. 

Here see the man whose philosophic soul 
Mounts on the day and flies from pole to pole ; 
Through vast expanse on daring pinions soar, 
Eye nature's system and its parts explore ; 
Or see him dare a guilty world engage, 
And curb the excursions of a vicious age ; 
Rouse slumbering man from folly's vile embrace, 
Or light a smile in sorrow's clouded face ; 
Diffuse the balmy dew of sacred truth. 
Support old age and guide the devious youth. 

Wrap't into transport at the heavenly charms 
Of music's sweetness, and her soft alarms ; 
See the gay throng in harmony conspire. 
Touch the soft notes and wanton on the lyre ; 
In sweetest concert every charm combine. 
Rouse the dull soul, and flights of rage confine. 

Soon o'er the land these glorious arts shall reign, 
And blest Yalensia lead the splendid train. 
In future years unnumber'd bards shall rise, 
Catch the bold flame and tower above the skies *, 
Their brigthnin^ splendor gild the epic page, 
And unborn D wights adorn the Augustan age. N. W. 



E HOUSE OF SLOl'H. — FROM ^< GREENFIELD HILL " 

BY DR. DWI6HT. 

Beside yon lonely tree, whose branches bare 
Rise white, and murmur to the passing air, 
There, where the twinin? briers the yard inclose, 
The hinue <^4lotk stands liushed in long repose. 

In a late round of solitary care. 
My feet instinct to rove, they knew not where. 
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I thither came. With yellow blossoms ghjf 
The tall, rank weeds begirt the tangled way .* 
Curious to see, I found a path between, 
And climbed the broken stik, and viewed the scejie' 

O'er an old well, the curb, half- fallen, spread, s 
Whose boards, end-loose, a monmful creaking made ; 
Poised on a leaning post, and ill-sustained. 
In ruin sad, a moldering sweep remained ; 
Useless, the crooked pole still dangling hung, 
And, tied with thrums, a broken bucket swun^. 

A half-made wall around the garden lay. 
Mended in gaps, with brushwood in decay. 
No culture through the woven briers.was seeD» 
Save a few sickly plants of faded green r 
The starved patatoe hung its blasted seedsi 
And fennel struggled to o'ertop the weeds. 
There gazed a ragged sheep, with wild surprise, 
And two lean geese turned up tb«ir slanting eyes* 

The cottage gap'd with many a dismal yawn, 
Where, rent to burn, the covering boards were gone » 
Or by one nail, where others endwise hung, 
The sky looked through, and winds portentous rung* 
In waves the yielding roof appeared to run, 
And half the chimney-top w^s fallen down. 

One window dim, a loop-hole to the sight. 
Shed round the room a pale, penurious light ; x 
Here rags, gay- colored, eked the broken glass. 
There panes of wood supplied the vacant space. 

As, pondering deep, I gazed, with grating roar 
The hinges creaked, and open stood the door. 
Two little boys, half-naked from the waist. 
With staring wonder, eyed me, as I passed.. 
The smile of pity blended with the tear,-^ 
Ah me ! how rarely comfort visits here \ 

The lazy, lounging owner I have seen 
Hurrying and bustling round the busy green; 
The loudest prater, in a blacksmith's shop ; 
The wisest statesman, o'er a drunken cup ; 
(His sharp-boned horse, the stjeet that nightly fed« 
Tied many an hour in yonder tavern sbed.) 
In every gambling, racing match, abroad ; 
But a rare hearer in the house of God. 

Such, such my children, is the dismal cot, 
Where drowsy sloth endures her wretched Ut. 
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PROSPECT OF THE FUTURE GLORY OF AKERICA. — BY J. 
^TRUMBULL. PRONOUNCED AT COMMENCEMENT, 
IN TALE COLLEGE, SEPTEMBER, 1770. 

And see the expected hour is on the wing, 
With every joy the flight of years can bring ; 
The splendid scenes the muse shall dare display, 
And unborn ages view the ripen'd day. 

Beneath a sacred grove's inspiring shade. 
When night the world in pleasing glooms array'd. 
While the fair moon, that leads tne heavenly train, 
With varying brightness dyed the dusky plam. 
Entranced 1 sat ; to solemn thought resign'd. 
Long visions rising in the raptured mind ; 
Celestial music charm'd the listening dale. 
While these blest sounds my ravished ears assail. 
** To views far distant, and to scenes more bright. 
Along the vale of time extend thy sight. 
Where hours, and days, and years, from yon dim pole, 
Wave following wave, in long succession roll ; 
There see, in pomp, for ages without end, 
The glories of the western world ascend. 

See, this blest land in orient morn appears, 
Waked from the slumber of six thousand years ; ' 
While clouds of darkness veil'd each cheering ray, 
To savage beasts And savage men a prey. 
Fair freedom now her ensigns bright displays, 
And peace and plenty bless the golden days. 
In radiant state the imperial realm shall rise, 
Her splendor circling to the boundless skies ; 
Of every fair she boasts the assembled charms. 
The queen of empires, and the nurse of arms. 

See her bold heroes mark their glorious way, 
Arm'd for the fight, and blazing on the day 1 
Blood stains their steps, and o'er the ensanguin'd plain. 
Mid thousands warring, and mid thousands slain » 
Their eager swords unsate.d carnage blend, 
And ghastly deaths their raging course attend. 
Her dreaded power the subject world shall see. 
And laurel'd conquestrwait her high decree. 

And see her navies, rushing to tfa^ main. 
Catch the swifl gales, and sweep the watery plain : 
Or led by comjnerce, at the merchant's door, ^ 

Unlade the treasures of the Asian shore; o <^ 

Or arm'd with thvader, on the guilty foe 
^ Ettsh big with death, and aim the unerring blow ; 
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Bid every realm, that hears the trump of famer 
Quake at the dtstaut terror of her name. 

For pleasing arts behold her matchless charais^ 
The first in letters, as the first in arms. 
See bolder genius quit the narrow shore. 
And realms of seience, yet untraced, explore, 
Hiding in brightness of superior ^ay, 
The fainting gleam of Europe's setting ray. 

This land her SwVi and Addison shall view, 
The former honors equaVd by the new ; 
A second Watts shall string the heavenly lyre, 
And other muses other bards inspire. 

Her daughters, too, the happy land shall grace 
With powers of genius, as of charms efface ; 
Blest with the softness of the female mind, 
With fancy blooming, and with taste refined, 
Some Rowe shall rise, and wrest^ with daring pen. 
The pride of science from assummg men ; 
While.each bright line a polished beauty wears, 
For every muse, and every grace is theirs. 

Nor shall these bounds her rising fame confine. 
With equal praise the sister arts shall shine. 
Behold some new Apelles, skilPd to trace 
The varied features of the virgin's face ; 
Bid the gay landscape rise in rural charms, 
Or wake from dust the slumbering chief in arms, 
Bid art with nature hold a pleasing strife. 
And w£^rm the pictured canvas into life. 

^ee heaven-born music strike the trembling string, 
Devotion rising on the raptur'd wing. 

See the proud dome with lofty walls ascend^ 
Wide ^ates unfold, stupendous arches bend ; 
The spiry turrets, piercing to the skies, 
And all the grandeur of the palace rise. 

The patriot's voice shall eloquence inspire. 
With Roman splendor, and Athenian fire, 
At freedom's call, teach manly breasts to glow. 
And prompt the tender tear o'er guiltless woe." 

O, born to glory when these times prevail. 
Great nurse of learning, fair Yalensia, hail ! 
Within thy walls, beneath thy pleasing shade. 
We woo'd each art, and won the muse to aid. 
These scenes of bliss now closing on our view, 
Borne from thy seats, we breathe a last adieu. 
Long may'tt thou rei^n, of every joy possess'd, 
Blest in thy teachers, in thy pupils blest ; 
To distant years thy fame vrnmoital grow, 
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Thy spreadmg light to rising ages flow ; 
Till nature hear the great Archangrel's call, 
Till the last flam«s involve the sinking ball ; 
Then may thy sons ascend the etherial plains, 
And join seraphic songs, where bliss eternal reigns. 



HTMN TO PEACE. 

Hail, sacred peace, who claim'st thy bright abode. 

Mid circling saints that grace the throne of God. 

Before his arm, around this shapeless earth, 

Stretch'd the wide heavens, and gave to nature birth ; 

Ere morning stars his glowing chambers hung, 

Or songs of gladness woke an angel's tongue ; 

Veil'd in the brightness of th' Almighty's mind. 

In blest repose thy placid form reclined ; 

Borne through the heaven with his creating voice, 

Thy presence bade the unfolding worlds rejoice, 

Gave to seraphic harps their sounding lays. 

Their joy to angels, and to men their praise. 

From scenes of blood these beauteous shores that stain, 

From gasping friends that press the sanguin'd plain. 

From fields long taught in vain thy flight to mourn, 

I rise, delightful power, and greet \hy glad return. 

Too long the groans of death, and battle's bray. 

Have rung, discordant thro' th' unpleasing lay ; 

Let pity's tear its balmy fragrance shed, 

O'er heroes' wounds, and patriot warriors dead. 

Accept, departed shades, these grateful sighs. 

Your fond attendants to th' approving skies. 

But now the untuneful trump shall grate no more. 

Ye silver streams, no longer swell with gore ; 

Bear from your beauteous banks the crimson stain, 

With yon retiring navies to the main : 

While other views unfoldinff on my eyes. 

And happier themes bid bolder numbers rise* 

Bring, bounteous peace, in thy celestial throng. 

Life to my soul, and rapture to my song; 

Give me to trace, with pure, unclouded ray, 

The arts and virtues that attend thy sway ; 

To sec thy blissful charms that here descend. 

Through distant realms and endless years extend. 
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DIALOGUES. 

5cm« hehoeen General Satage and Miss Walstnohaji ; tn 
which the courtship is carried on in such an ambiguous manner f 
that the General mistakes her consent to marry /us son^ Caf- 
TAiN SAVAOEf for consent to marry himself, 

Miss WaL General Savage, your most bumble servant. 

Gen. Snv, My dear Miss VVa'lsingham, it is rather cruel that 
you should be left at home by yourself, and yet I am greatly re- 
joiced to find ycu at present without company. 

Mss WaL I can't but think myself in the best company, 
when I have tlic honor of your conversation, General. 

Gen, You flatter me too much, madam ; yet I am come to 
talk to you on a serious affair ; an affair of importance to me 
and yourself. Have you leisure to favor me with a short au- 
dience, if I beat a parley ? 

Miss* Wal. Any thing of importance to you, sir, is always 
sufficient to command my leisure. 

'Tis as the captain suspected, [aside,^ 

Gen. You tremble, my lovely girl, but don't be alarmed ; for 
though my business is of an important nature, I hope it will not 
be of a disagreeable one. 

Miss WaL And yet I am greatly agitated. [aside.'\ 

Gen. Soldiers, Miss Walsingham, are said to be generally 
favored by the kind protection of the ladies. 

Miss Wal. The ladies are not without gratitude, sir, to 
those who devote their lives peculiarly to the service of their 
country. 

Gen. Generously said. Madam. Then give me leave, with- 
out any masked battery, to ask if the heart of an honest soldier 
is a prize worthy your acceptance ? 

Misi WaL Upon my word, sir, there is no masked battery in 
this question. 

Gen. I am as fond of a coup-de-main, madam, in love as in 
war, and hate the tedious method of sapping a town, when 
thefe is a possibility of entering it sword in hand. 

Misi WaL Why really, sir, a woman may as well, know her 
own mind when she is first summoned by the trumpet of a lover, 
as when she undergoes all the tiresome formality of a siege. 
You see I have caught your own mode of cooversinpr, Geoeral. 

Gtn. And a very great compliment I consider it, madam. 

Bat now that you have candidly confessed an acquaintance with 

your own mind, answer me with that firmness lor which every 

body admires vou so much. Have you any objection to change 

the name of iValsingbam ? 
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MUt WaL Why then, frankly, General, I say, no. 

Oen» Ten thousand thanks to you for this kind declaration. 

Miss WaL I hope you won't think it a forward one. 

Gen, I'd sooner see my son run away in the day of battle; 
I'd sooner think Lord Russel was bribed by Lewis XIV; and 
sooner vilify the memory of Algernon Sidney. 

Miss Wal. How unjust it was ever to suppose the General a 
tyrannical father ! \a8ide,'] 

Gen, You have told me condescendingly. Miss Walsingham, 
that you have no objection to change your name. I havje but 
one question more to ask. 

MisM Wal. Pray propose it, sir. , 

Gen, Would the name of Savage be disagreeable to you ? 
Speak frankly again, my dear girl. 

Miss Wal, Why, then, again, I frankly say, no. 

Gen, You are too good to me. Torrington thought I should 
meet with a repulse, [aizdfe.] 

Miss Wal, Have you communicated this business to the cap- 
tain, sir? 

Gen, No, my dear madam, I did not think that at all neces- 
sary. I propose that he shall be married in a few days. 

Aliss Wal. What, whether I will or not? 

Gen, O, you can have no objection ! , 

Miss Wal, I must be consulted, hftw«v«r, about the day, 
general ; but nothing in my power shall be wanting to make him 
happy. 

Gen. Obliging loveliness ! 

Miss Wal, You may imagine, that if I had not been pre- 
viously impressed in favor of your proposal, it would not have 
met my concurrence so readily. 

Gen. Then you own I had a previous friend in the garrison. 

Miss WaL I don't blush to acknowledge it, sir, when I oon« 
sider the accomplishments of the object. 

Gen, O, this is too much, madam; the principal merit of the 
object is his passion for Miss Walsingham. 

Miss, Wal, Don't say that, General, I beg of you ; for I 
don't think there are many women in the kingdom who could 
behold him with indifference. 

Gen, Ah, you flattering angel ! and yet, by the memory of 
Mar^orough, my lovely girl, it was the idea of a prepossession 
on your part, which encouraged me to hope for a favorable re* 
ception. 

Miss, Wal, Then I must have been verv indiscreet, for I la- 
bored to conceal that prepossession as much as possible. 

Gen, You could not conceal it from me ; the female heart is 
a field I am thoroughly acquainted with. - 

Min WaL I doabt not your knowledge of the female be^rU 
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General : but as we now understand one another so perfectly ^ 
you will ffive me leave to retire. 

Oen. One word, my dear creature, and no more; I shall 
wait on yoU, some time to-day, about the necessary settlement. 

J^Ut TFal, You must do as you please, general ; you are in* 
vincible in every thing. 

Oen. And if you please, we will keep every thing a pro- 
found secret till the articles are all settled, and the definitive 
treaty ready for execution. 

J^tss Wal, You may be sure that delicacy will not suffer me 
to be communicative on the subject, sir. 

Oen, Then you leave every thing to my management. 

Jfisi. TFal. I can't trust a more noble negotiator, (goes out) 

Oen. The day is my own, [singt) Britons strike home ; strike 
home. 



Scenehetween Genekal Savage, Captain Savage, MissWal- 
BiNGHAM, and ToRRiNGTON, a lawyer ; in which the General 
discovers his mistake. 

Capt. Sav. Nay, but my dearest Miss Walsingham, the ex- 
tenuation of my conduct to Belville made it absolutely necessa- 
ry for me to discover my engagements with you ; and as happi- 
ness is now so fortunately ia^our reach, I flatter myself that you 
will be prevailed upon to forgive an error which proceeded 
only from extravagance of love. 

jkiss Wal, To think me capable of such an action, Captain 
Savage ! I am terrified at the idea of an union with you ; and 
it is better for a woman, at any time, to sac^fice an insolent 
lover) than to accept of a suspicious husband. ^ 

Capt. In the happiest union, my dearest creature, there must 
always be something to overlook on both sides. 

Miss Wal. Very civil, truly. 

Capt. Pardon me, my life, for this frankness; and recollect, 
that if the lover has through misconception been unhappily 
guilty, he brings a husband altogether reformed to your bands. 

Miss. Wal. Well, I see I must forgive you at last ; so I may 
as well make a merit of necessity, you provoking creature. 

Capt. And may I indeed hope for the blessing of this hand. 

Jdxss Wal. Why, you wretch, would you have me foj^ it 
upon you? I think, afler what I have said, a soldier might 
venture to" take it without further ceremony. 

Capt. Angelic creature ! thus I seize it, as my lawful prize. 

Miss Wal. Well, but now you have obtained this inestima- 
ble prize, captain, give me leave again to ask, if yon have had 
a certain explanation with the general ? * - 

CapA How can you doubt it ? 
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Mist WaL And is he really impatient for our marriage ? 

Capt, 'Tis incredible how earnest he is. 

Jtfiff WaL What ! did he tell you of his interview with me 
this evening, when he brought Mr. Torrington ? 

Ca'pt. He did. 

Jtfuf Wal. Oy then I can have no doubt. 

CapU If a shadow of doubt remains, here he comes to re- 
move it. Joy, my dear sir, joy a thousand times ! 

Enter General Savage and Torrington. 

Gen, What, my dear boy, have you carried the day ? 

Jlftsf TFal, I have been weak enough to indulge him with a 
victory, indeed, General. 

Gen. Fortune favors the brave, Torrington. 

Tor. I congratulate you heartily on this decree, general. 

Oen. This had nearly proved a day of disappointment, but 
the stars have fortunately turned it in my favor, and now I reap 
the rich reward of my victory. 

Capt. And here I take her from you, as the greatest good 
which heaven can send me. 

mMlUa WaL O captain ! 

Gen, You take her as the greatest good which heaven can 
send you, sirrah ! I take her as the greatest good which heaven 
can send me; and now what have you to say to her? 

Miss, WaL General Savage I 

7br. Here will be a fresh mj unction to stop proceedings. 

J^iss WaL Are we never to have done with mistakes! 

Gen, What mistakes can have happened now, sweetest, you 
delivered up your dear hand this moment ! 

Jfm WaL True, sir ; but 1 thought you were going to be- 
stow my dear hand upon this dear gentleman. 

Gen. How ! that dear gentleman ? 

Capt, I am thunderstruck ! 

Tor, Fortune favors the brave, general, none but the brave. 
[Laughingly.] 

Gen, So the covert way is cleared at last ; and you have all 
along imagined that I was negotiating for this fellow, when I 
was gravely soliciting for myself. 

J^iss WaL No other idea, sir, ever entered my imagination. 

Tor. General, noble minds should never despair. [Laugh* 
ingly,} 

Gen, Well, my hopes are all blown up to the moon at once ; 
and I shall be the laughing-stock of the whole town. 



SCENE BETWEEN MRS. BELTILLE, MISS WALSINGHAM, 
AND LADY RACHEL MILDEW. — ON DUELING. 

Mrs, Belv. [alone,"] Where is the generosity, where is the sense, 
where is the shame of men, to find pleasure in j^rsnits which 
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they cannot remember without the deepest horror ; which they 
cannot follow without the meanest fraud ; and which they can- 
not effect without conseijuencei the most dreadful? The 
greatest triumph which a libertine can ever experience, is too 
despicable to be envied ; 'tis at best nothing but a victory over 
humanity; and if he is a husband, he must be doubly tortured 
on thp wheel of recollection. 

Enter Miat Jfalaingham, and Lady Rachel J^ildew. 

J^iss WaL My dear Mrs. Belvillci I am extremely unhappy 
to see you so distressed. 

Lady Rack. Now I am extremely glad to see her so ; for if 
she were not greatly distressed, it would be monstrously un- 
natural. 

JIfrf. Bel, O Matilda ! my husband ! my children ! 

J^ist Wal, Don't weep, my dear, don't weep ! pray be com- 
forted ; all may end happily. Lady Rachel, beg of her not to 
cry 80. 

Lady Rack, Why, you are crying yourself, Miss Walsing- 
ham. And though I think it out of character to encourage her 
tears, I cannot help keeping you company. 

•/tfrt. Bel. O, why is not some effectual method contrived*to 
prevent this horrible practice of dueling ! 

Lady Rack, I'll expose it on the stage, since the law now 
a-days kindly leaves the whole cognizance of it to the theater. 

J^iss Wal. And yet if the laws against it were as well en- 
forced as the laws against destroying the game, perhaps it 
would be equally for the benefit of the kingdom. 

J^rs. Bel. No law will ever be effectual till the custom is 
rendered infamous. Wives must shriek ! mothers must ago- 
nize ! orphans must be multiplied ! unless some blessed hand 
strip the fascinating glare from honorable murder, and bravely 
expose the idol who is worshiped thus in blood. While it is 
disreputable to obey the laws, we cannot look for reformation. 
But if the duelist is once banished from the presence of his 
sovereign; if he is for life excluded the confidence of his coun- 
try; if a mark oT indelible disgrace is stamped upon him: the 
fiword of public justice will be the sole chastiser of wrongs ; 
trifles will not be punished with death, and offenses really merit- 
ing such punishment, will bo reserved for the only proper re-* 
venge^ the common executioner. 

Lady Rack. I could not have expressed myself better on this 
subject, my dear i but till such a hand as you talk of, is found, 
the best will fall into the error of the times. 

Jtfifs IVal. Yes, and butcher each other like madmen, for fear 
their courage should be suspected by fools. 
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